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MOTIFS OF THE. BIBLICAL VIEW 
OF TIM 
Henri Mare Yaker 

The problem of time is central for an interpretation of 
the relevance of the Bible for classical and contemporary life, 
Examination of the motifs of the biblical view of time is conducted 
in two ways: (1) by a lexicographical study of Hebrew and Greek 7 
words which are recurrent as motifs of time; (2) by an examination 
of certain theological concppts which have been of importance in 
biblical history, In the first part of the study the Hebrew 
terms for time, viz., ‘ath, ‘olam, dabhar, etc., and the Greek 
terms for time, viz., chromos, kairos, aion, utd Dei dnt examined. 
Conclusions are érewn from this examination, In the second ied | 
of the study the themes of Passover, the Day of the lord, the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and the Sabbath are examined in terms of their biblical 
importance, and the conclusions of the first part are eilansed, 
Thile the examination is primarily in terms of biblical literature, 
portions of classical Greek literature, the Septuagint, the 


rabbinical and‘ non-canonical, biblically-related literature are also 


considered. 


> 


One of the major conclusions of the study is that there is 
no doctrine of “eternity™ in the Bible, but only the conception of 
endless time, An ‘interesting feature of the study is the suggest ion 
that the Greeks did not develop any doctrine of time which was 
| padically different from the biblical ~~ ion until the time 
of Plato. From the time of Plat o and saharekete there were Greek 

views of time radically different from the Bible, 

A second conclusion is that the biblical view of time 
defines a particular answer to the question: what is the place 
of men in the“world"? Unphilosorphical in its outlook, the Bible 
rejects the concept of a totality of worlé-order or kosmos which is 
independent of time and history, For the metaphysical kosmi are 
timeless lewls of reality. The biblical kosmos is a spatial distribution 
of things, an arrangement (“cosmet ic array") of things-in-t im, 
While there is no explicit doctrine of creation ex nihile in the 
Bible, time is the essential category, maintaining, nevertheless, 
the reality of things. ‘The biblical world, being neither gub 
' specie aeternitatis nor gyb specie temporis, is a world of things 
which abide in time, fromthe "first to the last of days", An 
eschatology comes out of this view: man is called to realize the 
possibilities of the experienced hour, rather than to mke history 


meaningful by injecting the supra-temporal or “eternal” int o the 


: temporal, : 


A third cone lusion ia that the biblical view of t ime 


clearly repudiates the cultic theme, a theme which end reappeats 
too frequently in modérn religious thought, The cultic view ot eters 
is. cyclical and inherently dependent upon a spatial world, The time of 
history is controlled by nature. The Bible rejects this view, controlling 
the time of nature by the time of history. "Remembrance", a major 
biblical theme, is not identical with representation of the past-- the 
former involves time, 

The biblical view of time is relevant to modern philosophy of 
religion. Jt repudiates that type of metaphysics which- gives priority 
to nature rather than to history, In terms of the biblical view of 


time it is suggested somewhat tangent ially that the philosophy of 


Martin Heidegger and the theology of Rudolf Riltmann can be critcized. 


Such a criticism at once implies that the biblical view of ‘time is 


relevant for modern studies, 


BRRATA 


page 8: sub specie temporalis to read sub 
specie temporis. 
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Part I 


GREEK AND HEBREW WORD MOTIFS AND 
THE BIBLICAL VIEW OF TIME 


> 


Lexicographical Considerations 
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1. Metaphysics and Biblicism 


The Greek and the biblical worlds: are vastly 
different. | The Greeks sought to spell out a meta- 
physics and to develop some outline for the form and 
inner arrangement of nature (picts ) which to them was 

a manifestation of the divine, It was for this reason 
that the Greeks ny thologized the celestial bodies into 
gods, although they were genuinely conscious that the myth 
(pu Qos ) was a “likely story" 3 In their metaphysics 


A | 
‘ct. Timaeus, 29D and Theatetus, 164D. 
> 


they found a elue to "life" (Bfoc). To be metaphysical 
is to be spatial, to think in spatial categories, and 
life took on its meaning by a spatial orientation. 

The recurring motions of the celestial star-gods de- 
fined both the recurrence of Life and the spatial 


inter»yretation of life. 


The biblical writers, on the other hand, 


sought to interpret life at a given Sitz im Leben in 


historical time. At once we see this view in the 

way the Bible interprets human destiny in totally 
different life-sittmtions when we compare the two 
accounts of creation. The earliest account, the so- 
called J-account, written at the height of Israel's nat- 
- ional pride’and power, proclaimed ina wan was made 
from the dust of the earth. ~The other account, con- 
ventionally dated in the post-exilic period of dis- 
illusionment under foreign rule, proclaimed that man 
was made in the image of God. The two-biblical accounts 
are not contradictory. Unlike the Greek metaphysics 


‘the biblical view does not define and postulate an 


inner nature (pvcic), but offers an interpretation. 


2cen.2:7. 
3Gen.1:26. 


of life for a particular time and place. In this 

manner the Bible asks constantly what God requires of 

man rather than offering any philosophical explanation 

as to why God has acted in the ‘manner he in fact aia.’ 

Since each life-situation is different from every other 

one, a “biblical metaphysics" is, generally speaking, 

meaningless. For this reason biblical time is generally 

expressed by a concrete happening in history, never by an 

abstract doctrine of time. Oniy late in biblical thought 

do we approach any sort of "philosophical" doctrine of time.° 
. On. the whole the Bible transcends time by extending historical 

‘time to the uttermost limits, to the "lateness of days", 

which however far-off is an historical possibility and never 
6 "metaphysical bevent® .* The "star-gazers" who sought 

to know the inner workings of nature, who wished to predict 


the future events of time by some special knowledge are 
: - 


a 


| strongly denounced by Deutero-Isaish. Man cannot 
unlock the secrets of time or creation because it is 


YHWH who makes all things and not some inner process 


= 


of nature.” ‘- |. Here the biblical view and the Greek 


— 


*peut.11:12-13; Jer .22:15f. 
Beel.3:1ff. 

O08 23:53 Dan.2:8; 10:14. 
"Ts .47:13-14. 

Sos le 2k, ‘ 


= 


metaphysics stand in sharp contrast. The word puorg has 


no Hebrew equivalent. It never occurs in the canonical 
books of the LXX but only in the post-canonical books. 

In the postecanonical literature the word is used for 

the "nature of living iesatiinel for uae” or for the 
"elements" (oTOLKELK ), ae the bag# Greek elements of 
fire, air, water, and curth, But such post-canonical 
literature represents the influence of a later Hellenism. 
In some ways it is not to be identified with the class- 
ical Greek aaa Rather than puoes holding the world 
together, the Hebrew world is contingent, sustained: by | 
the “covenant” (J 72), - best translated as "binding 
ordinance", Such a view repudiates totally the doctrine 


of immanent nature. The New Testament reiterates this view. 


Wis. §01.7:20. 
10 — 


ont « 801,131. 
Wis, S01.19:20. Cf. III Macc.3:29; IV Macc. 
12203 5:73 133273 15:13; 16:3. 


It is the special point of this study that 
the classical Greek usage of certain word- 
motifs of time is consistent with the biblical 
view until at least the time of Plato. 

13 
Gen.8:22(J)3 Jer.33:20; Ps.10+:&ff. 


12 


In the New Testament the word Quors occurs ten times besides 


a few adjectival uses. Nine of these uses are vougaee 
f 1 
used in context of "natural passion", life, es etc. 


Once in II Peter it is used for "divine nature". The 
word q@ucis never occurs in the Synoptic Gospels. The 
Pauline use ‘is not truly an immanent nature and the isolated 
instance in II Peter cannot be taken as normative of the 
New Testament. The New Testament, therefore, does not 
appreciably deviate from the Old eoneornine the absence of 
an inner nature or metaphysics controlling the world. 

It becomes, therefore, evident that the outlooks > 
of the Bible and the Greeks are vastly different. And 
yet the problem before us is complicated. We cannot 
summarily dismiss Greek metaphysics because it does not 

have the game outlook and aims as the Bible. Nor can 
we dismiss the biblical view because it has no systematic 
philosophy. We shall therefore seek to compare the 
various motifs of timed the Bible by noting how they 
were used in Hebrew and Greek thought, including in this 
survey the Hebrew text, the LXX, the New Testament, and 
occasionally classical Greek authors. We cannot reject 


14 
— Rom.1:26; 2:14,275; 11:24(twice); I Cor.11:14;NQal.2:153 
4:8; Eph.2:3. | 


15 
II Pet e134. 


a biblical text merely because it sounds "Platonic", "Stoic", 
or anything else, although it finally may be the case that 

- it is actually Platonic or Stoic. © A clear instance in 
point is II Peter 3:18 which is sometimes considered as 
"Platonic", and sometimes as "Stoie", since the expression 
“day of eternity" never occurs in the canonical Bible besides 
this place and only once in the non-canonical ieee The 
real issue at point, however, is whether the expression 
“day of eternity" ( Hpépxy xia@Vvog ) is to be taken as 
“timelessness” or whether it is merely hyperbole to indicate 
a time which is transcended by the normal understanding 
of time, and not whether the phrase is Platonic sounding. 
It is the relationship of the meaning of the passage to 
overall biblical doctrine which finally defines it char- 


acter. ° Such a statement is made in the full knowledge 


of the questionably character of II Peter in the New Testa- 


ment canon and of the historical background of the Epistle. 
Similarly the word «dopos has a decidedly unbiblical use 
in Greek thought in certain contexts. - Yet it occurs 

in the LXX and New Testament. Careful inspection 

shows that the LXX uses it in an entirely different sense. 
seeceectias ‘’ | 


Ben Sirach 18:10. Cf. C.Bigg | The Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. Jude (I.C.C.), De304. | 


In this manner we separate biblical doctrine from the 
non-biblical. While the biblical authors may not 
have read the Timaeus and the Platonists may not have 
read Deuteronomy -- although both of these statements 
are somewhat debatable in the light of the Hellenistic- 9 
Jewish Hermetic literature much of which dates to 100 B.C,.-- 
we still may compere different motifs.in their biblical and 
non-biblical settings. Such a study may be approached 


by a lexicographical point of view by a comparative 


examination of such be as Olan, KKLp OS, xeévOS 


Kdapos , etc. Such an examination is possible because 
these terms are used in classical Greek thought and in 
the LXX and New Testament, having Hebrew equivalents. 
Similarly we may approach the problem by an examination 
of theological concepts in the Bible. Finally we 
may evaluate the motifs of biblical and classical Greek 
thought in terms of .some special philosophical issue. 
But in no case may we compare the whole metaphysical 
system of Greek thought as against a set of biblical 
asseverations about the beginning and end of life. The 
fact that the Bible has no overt metaphysics makes any 
ie 5 

eee it is. ne that such a ease could 


have developed from pel teachings of go taper gy 
extraneous influence", C.H. Dod 3 oF. Bible and 


Greeks, p-xiv. Cf. e9 PPee 


Gomparison of the Hebrew text, tbe LXX,.or the New Test- 
ament with an overall metaphysical system an impossibility. 
We cannot compare biblical motifs with Greek thought by 
drawing vague dichotomies between the Greek and Hebrew 
worlds. . Sometimes the motifs of biblical thought_are 
also expressible in Greek thought; yet the Greeks and 
Hebrews remain basically different in their: thoughts. 

One of the more fashionable cliches which have been used 

to characterize the Greek world is the expression sub 


Specie aceternitatis. In terms of simple negation one 
would be tempted to classify the ‘biblical world as sub 


Specie temporalis. But neither expression states 

the Greek or biblical views adequately. The Greek 
world is not simply sub specie aeternitatis and the Hebrew 
world is decidedly not sub specie temporis. For one 


thing a world sub specie seternitatis may be a "timeless" 
world or it may be a "world without end" in time; -—three 


Latin words do not designate the real meaning of "eternity" 


since it may mean endless time as well as sheer timeless- 


ness. Secondly, the expression gub specie temporis 


cannot adequately express the biblical concept of an event- 


2 


in-time-- "ours is a world of space movies through time-- 


from the beginning to the end of days." . Y 


’ 


a eae 
A.J. Heschel, The Sabbath, p.97- 


—_ 


A study of the various motifs of the biblical 
view of time, therefore, cannot begin with a simple 
dichotomy between the rational and philosophical Greek 
world on one side and the biblical hope for the “latter 
day" on the other side. * A study of temporal motifs 
in Greek and biblical thought by a comparative lexicography 
does not make the error of contrasting a metaphysical 
system with a set of biblical concepts. There 
are disadvantages to the method of lexicography,to be 
sure, but the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 

It is better to be unsystematic than it is to presuppose 
a “biblical metaphysics". There are metaphysical 
implications to be drawn from the Bible, but they are 
not characteristically the spirit of biblical thought. 


: Drawing the biblical concepts in terms of a Greek 


philosophical system, moreover, destroys what we shall 


maintain is the unique position of the biblical view of 
time. 


2. XPONOZ and the Bible 


The Greek. world, like that of the Babylonians 
who measured time spatially by projecting the shadows of 


the méving sun on a circle divided into three hundred 
19 
and sixty degrees in the form of the sundial, also measured 
20 
time spatially, time being defined as a measure of motion. 


Most of pervading Greek mythology was an attempt to find 
21 


harmony between recurrence and change. But in all 


19 the sundial was an obvious measurement of the motion 
of the sun across the zodiac. Cf. Cyrus Gordon, 


> pntzoduction to Old Testament Times, pel. 
, 37E. (xat’hpieudv rotoav... xpdvov Svopdxapev ) 


en “myth of the ages" raises the problem of chronological 
succession in the movement of history through epochs 
beginning with the "Golden Age” under Kronos to the 
"Silver Age" under Zeus. Cf. K. von Fritz, Pi soma 
Prometheus, and the Myth of the Ages" fhe seview 
Philosophy, XI (1947), pp.227-260. Cf. WR. ne %.. 
Philosophy of Plot . Whats pp.194-195, 191. Cp. 
Eccles .1:9,10. 


cases a “space mentality” determined the final harmony. 
This “space mentality" has persisted in Western thought - 
to the witli The ideal motion for the Greeks 
was, thus, the celestial motion of the stars and planets 
("wanderers"), The Greeks were a “people of sight, 
of the spatial and plastic aon. Fr For “sight is 

the sense of space; hearing is the sense of ae 
The spatial sense gave the Greeks a refined taste for 
sculpture and the. visual arts. But a spatial sense 
demanded some outline of form, a limitation (Fp. Secv ) 


“~—— 


of. space into regions and boundaries, demanding a 
5 : 


container-like space. Plato created this limiting container 


by projecting his immutable Forms into a “receptacle” (xebped y 
and ae receptacle served as a plastic mould for limiting 

. . 
space. In a space so defined and so contained, only 


one type of motion was ideal-- harmonic circular motion 


22 
For example we have presenteday spatialized thinking 
with Paul Tillich when he says,"..- not to have space 
is not to be... space is an ontological necessity... 
the threat’ of non-being cannot be escaped by a flight 
into time without space. Without space there is | 
neither presence nor a present," tematic Theology, 

PY I, ppelM-195. 3 | 
—e Kohn, Ihe Idea of Nationalism, p.30 


gale Pe 32. 


ol ibid., pe3l. 
Timaeus, 52D. _ 


recurring on itself. \| Xpovoc is the parameter used to 
measure this type OF, POTLER. But it was the sequence 
of kinematical spatial positions which ahatiiineis the 
Greeks and not the measure or number of a parametric 
variable. sthus. the Timseus speaks of the "moving 
image of eternity" €xar’ fps Qudy { o8oa étaetue a 

A study of the motion of celestial bodies is a study in 
the relationship between the immutable Forms and the 
copies rather than a study in the relationship between 
time and eternity. On this point Aristotle follows 
Plato-- time has no number itself but is the measure of 
ES ie The Greeks referred to this type of motion 


29 
as “eternal”, and Aristotle uses the term "everness" (fe) 


The central feature \in this conception of time is the ” 
motion of the celestial bodies in the spatial heavens 


and not the measurement of that motion which defines xpdvoce » 


Therefore, it is not 2106>4nat this eternal motion is 


timeless. We might equally well assert that it is end- 
less. It is the relationship of being to becomingness 


_ which attracts the Greeks, and the problem of timelessness 


°7zimacus, 375. 


5 gphuadcs Iv, ll, 2213-4, 
Ibid., 21851 ff. 


versus endlessness remains an open question. Aristotle 
found temporal continuity between events through the use 
of the term a the present which was not part of ae 
The present viv does not point to a timeless world but 
indicates continuation, perpetuation, even unto endless 
time, Erich Frank uses the term Sperpetual procent® 
which is more suggestive of a "world-without end" in time, 
although Frank's conclusion that eternity in Christian 
thought is "absolute timelessness" is very much in error, 
.being neither biblical nor ieee. 

The deformation of the sensible world of becoming- 
ness from the Ideal concerned Plato. He endeavored to 
explain why things did not precisely copy the archetypes 
in the world of Being. ~ Thus ideal: circular motion 
degenerated into the eccentric, Plato's Timaeus 
resolves this problem by noting how several different 
types of motion produce a composite eccentric motion 
rather than a uniform harmonic motion, i.e. that circles 


of "sameness", “otherness”, and “wanderers" in intersecting 


produce complex motion. But the problem of eliminating 


the time parameter remains on hand, Plato sought to 


30 | 4 
Physics, 220°5; 220°18-20. 
31 


E.Frank, Philosophic Understanding of Religious Truth, 
pp.60, by 


* 


eliminate the parametric function from the description 

of motion. Thus there is a type of “spatial apocalpytic" 
present in the thought of Plato-- at some final period 
all moving bodies return to their initial position. 

Nothing new finally happens; ‘all bodies are in an 
initial state. Thus Plato speaks about time which 


“completes its apes CRAn pot ' t6Te ), producing the 


"Great World Year", a periodicity in which the parameter — 
of Xe ovos no longer needed, Yet this is not quite 
“timelessness"” but a lack of concern with xpovos 

in a world in which Dionysian recurrence trienehe. 

The eljmination of time (TereLos Kp.bpos xed vow ) 

is not the same as being without time, but the explicit 
statement of the motion of the bodies rather than with 

its measurement, with the relationship of the Ideal Forms 
to the copies, their being in time or out of time actually 
being irrelevant. 

F The biblical view stands in contrast to the Greek 
"spatial mentality” with its indifference to xe dvos and 
effort to locate | Xesvos5 within nature. Yet it would 
be an over simplification to maintain that the Bible 


supports a “time mentality". The Hebrew world is not 
32 


Timaeus, 39D. 


a "space mentality", but neither is it a world sub specie 
temporis, a "spaceless" world. Rather it is a world 
in which."things perish in time" or a space which abides 
in a time which expires and pagses. The Hebrews were 
very conscious of the measurement of time by spatial means, 
particularly in using the Babylonian sundial-- the "sundial 
of Ahaz" recedes “ten steps" as a sign for Hezekiah that 
he will receover. ‘ The fact that the sundial may have 
had a Greek or Babylonian origin is relatively unimportant. 
The point at issue is that, biblical writers were acquainted 
with its use fairly early, indicating a knowledge of the 
measurement of time by abstract and spatial means. 

There are, moreover, several references in the 
Bible to "new moons and pike © snd considerable biblical 
scholarship has aie Geet alternately to identify the 
“new moons and sabbaths" with the Babylonian cult and 
sabbath or to disprove any such identity. For the cult 


is a presentation in space rather than remembrance in time. 
For the moment we can ignore the problem of cultic identificat- 


= 


33 | 
A.J. Heschel, The th, p.97. Also cf. his “Space 
Time, ond Readite’totat Judaism, J (1952), pp.262-269, 


Is.383:8; II Kgs.20:1l. 


II Kgs.4:233; Hos.2:13(11)3; Amos 8:5; Ezek.45:173; Ps. 
81:33 Is.1213 


ion, and assume a tentative hypothesis which will be 


discussed later, namely that Israel's religion was in- 


fluenced by the cult but was reformed or transformed, or 
perhaps both, under the prophetic and priestly atieniiie 
But in any case the present point is that the use of 
spatial figures such as the “heavens", the "moon", etc. 
suggests the peculiar character of Hebrew religion, namely 
of things which abide in time and which ultimately will 

be changed in wer Two facts are implicit in this 
view. First, the ultimate eschatology of the Hebrews-- 
assuming that in the first place there was an original 
cultic identification, an assumption which is unproven-- — 
is temporal. Second, time is not the basic reality 

of the world, but of events and things enduring in time. 
Thus remembrance becomes a spatio-temporal category 
‘demanding both an actual spatial event and historical 
memory through the generations of history. On the 
other hand pure recurrence and re-presentationalism 

is a spatial category independent of time; it is the 


cyclicism*the cultic enthronement in terms of nature : 


oe 
and agricultural processes. 


36 


a 


This ‘probles is discussed at length in Parts seq.ff. 
Cf. II.1,3, etc., this study.’ 


37 
Cp. Ps ol1O+ 719. 


“J 


Biblical remembrance is neither spaceless nor spatial; 
it is neither pure temporality without space, nor does 
it depend upon some element of nature apart from temporal 
history. : This point of view will be seen in subsequent 
discussion of Passover and the Sabbath. The biblical 
satecerios of time are dependent upon spatial things 
without subscribing to a "space mentality". Creation 
is a spatial matter abiding in time until the earth 
"totters" at the"time set for judgment’ 

The Hebrew categories of time have spatial 


associations; and the categories of space have temporal 


soe Space is yeeres in the Old Testament 
0 1 


as border and standing place. In late post-biblical 


times the standing plage becomes st ** crete with the 
divine presence (7379DV andj>2wn ). : The rabbinic 
usage of place for presence is a result of the increased 
emphasis upon spatial categories in post-biblical thought. 
This problem will be discussed later in dealing with the 
rabbinic translation of o?21y as "world" instead of 


"remoteness of time” which is its syntactical meaning. 


"or, Deut.5:15; 7:18; 832,18; 9:7,27; 15:15; 16:2,3; 
24:9,18; 25:17; 32:7. nem 

3705 .7523,%4(2,3). 

Vea: and the LXX Si:epetpnoev Ezek.40:12, 

4154 pa and the LXX850¢ (cf. tonoc), I Sam.26:13. 


Hoe, Heschel, op. cit., Judaism, I (1952), p.269. 


Even in post-biblical thought which stresses the seattad 
character of things this spatiality is never out of context 
with time. At present the problem is to determine 
whether or not the post-biblical use of standing place - 

( 019 »d) for presence (N)*> ‘+99 is inconsistent with the 
biblical spirit. A Jeaccount in Exodus speaks of the 
pings where the "divine weight" or glory (495) passes 


by. The T.emple is ae a holy place in time-- it is 


built under divine approval in a sacred time of history, 
i.e. four hundred and thirty years after the Exodus, the 
‘same number of years Israel spent in the Land of Misraim 
concluding in a sense the covenant made oy the fathers 
long before, providing a place for the Ark. One cannot, 
of course, take seriously and literally any of the “numerology” 
of the Bible. But one can take seriously the existential 
situation in life which caused biblical authors to express 
themselves this way; for they saw the Temple as a holy 
place in holy time, | 

Places are consecrated in Israel's history, and most 


of the biblical theophanies are about places which become 


ae 
SS Ex.33:21(J). 
“4 x.33 


. I Kgs.6:ll-13. 


ner Kgs.6:1; cp. Ex.12:40(P). 
I Kgs.8:21. 


47 | 

sacred shrines. The hallowing of places in terms of 
history gives the time of history a prior importance--~ 
place is located within the time of history and the time 
of history is independent of place. The term 127 is 
used for "thing" or "deed in time” in post-biblical 
thought, but only in the Aremate equivalent R707 which 
is used in the Targums does the temporal 127 approach 
a hypostatized meaning. in the Old Testament in 
addition to the terms border and standing place certain 
temporally-associated \terms are used spatially such 

48 LQ 50 
as day, ulness, and moment. The idiom “space of 
time" is sometimes used in the Indo-Iranian language-pattern 


to denote an extension or passage of time. Biblical 


thought, however, expresses itself in an idiom more akin 


to the "time of space", the space which endures from the 
1 


"laying of the foundations" until the last of times when 


the “mountain of the house of the Lord" shall rise above 
52 | | 
all others. In nineteen Deuteronomic passages YHWH 


7 gen.28:19; 32330 (both J); Josh.5:3,93; 8:30; 24:32 
et al. 
p?n» and the LXX tdpac, Deut.2:14, 

9x99 Yana the LXX mAT|pwWON Lev.25:30. 

209 35 and the LXX xpovoy Is.54:7,. 

ots .10K:5. 


921s.2:2f.; Mic.4:1f.. 


53 
speaks of the "place" which He shall choose. But 


this place is never named-- the "place" takes its meaning 
in terms of historical time. 

The LXX uses the word xpdovoc extensively. John 
Marsh in a recent study of the character of biblical time 


maintains that the Hebrew language cannot adequately 


render the term Kpovoc. But the — ere 


“ 


thirteen Hebrew terms by the word KPOVOC. Admittedly 
this is a poverty of language when one word must do service 
for a wide variety of temporal terms and categories, but 
this fact is very much beside the point. The translation 
of the Hébrew words by xp6voc in the LXX does indicate © 


that the Alexandrian Jews who translated the Hebrew into 


the LXX Greek had a broad understanding of the term Xpovoc 


3 3Deut. 12:5,14%, 18,21,26; 14:23,25; 15:20; 16:2,6,7,11 
15, 16; 17:8, 0; 18:6; 3632: 31:11. ’ gal gests 


s of Time, pp.20-21. 
7 (1) yo9r ,"time" (Eecl.3:1); (2) 
(32 ny ,"appointed time" (Est.5:13 alt. marg. rdg.); 
(4+) oys ,"now" (Prov.7:12)3; (5) rr, "end" (Job 6311); 
(6) yar ,"moment"(Is.54:8); (7)11n , "turn" (Est.2:15); 
($)a €ic tov &tGva xpdovov, nviy ty (Is.9:6(7)); b 
. o91¥7,"forever" (Is.14:20); ¢ nz3%, ."forever" (1s.33:20); 
(9) Enidyv xpovow, neank , "last" (Deut.33:29); 
(10) nord xpdvoch wre , "old" (Job 12:12); (11) 3oalv 
xpdvoyv, no tx, “how long" (Prov.1:22); (12) 8 
Xpovoy, 5:4 NOAAG, PHIDD, PNW, "far" (Is.30:27); 
(13) £16 xpdévov nOAG6v, O°nNE3 , "forever" (Is.34:10). 


2) 017, "day" (Gen.26:8); 


- 


' and understood the various implications of the tern. 
Some of the Hebrew terms which are rendered by the 
LXX as xpévocg have durational properties, viz.,NY, 
yp, ando’? mn Others suggest instantaneous and momentary 
characters, viz., the late Hebrew and Aramaic }®O? , and 
the Hebrew yal, translated as "moment" . Terms like ¥7? 
or "end" andO1% or "day" have eschatologieal properties 
elsewhere in the Hebrew text. ‘ The translation of ny 


as Xpovoc in the LXX occurs as a variant reading in some 


is Paw . 
texts for the temporal participle TeV » . The participle 


Stavis used in the New Testament for sequence and success- 


60 
ion, viz., "as often as" and"“as long as". Thus 


the use of Xpovoc for the participhe, although it 
occurs only once as an alternate reading, is not at all 


inconsistent with the general LXX and New Testament use. 
sony. occurs in the LXX generally as x@ipoc but is 
iven in the concordance (Hatch & Redpath) for 
st.5:13. On checking the available text it 
occurs as an alternate marginal reading in the 
critical apparatus. 


o7e¢, Amos 8:2,3, respectively for YT? and 01% 


785 5t.5213. 
oe, Matt.15:2; Jn.8:4+. 


6Of. Lk.11:34; mn.925. 


J 


Thus we see from the foregoing considerations that 
the LXX uses xpovoc for a wide variety of temporal terms. 
We shall see in later discussion that the New Testament 
use of xpovods narrower, but continues, nevertheless, 
the general pattern, particularly when it is used as a 
parallel for the word xa:poc. John Marsh has affirmed 
that the Old Testament cannot express "abstractly the 

- distinction between chronological and realistic io 
While it is true that the Old Testament expresses itself 
by the use of concrete events in time, it would seem 
from the LXX's use of Xpdvoc that Marsh's statement 
must be criticized. As they knew the use of the 

"sundial of Ahaz", so biblical writers were acquainted 
with the word xypovoc. Although they used it for 
temporal categories they certainly must have khown of 
its spatial implications in classical Greek thought. 

We may conclude that the Hebrews could not render space 
meaningless ae could the Greeks dissolve time. The 


former looked for a “world in xypovoc", and the latter 
sought " xpdvocin the world". The Greek world 


Fulness of Time, p.20.. Throughout this study we 
shall point out the criticisms of John Marsh in 
terms of the biblical use and meaning of time. 

On particular points a more appropriate sub-title 
for this study would be a "Oritique of John Marsh." 


was finally a set of kinematical positions in which time 
was a secondary parameter. The Hebrew world was a 
movement of spatial events in time. But neither 

world could eliminate timenor space, respectively, 

* although the Greeks sought hard to free themselves of 

time in the ecstatic Diomysian recurrence. For the 
Greeks xpcvoc as a secondary concept was not needed 

finally to specify the positions and motions of the 
heavenly bodies-- all things finally edins’ tmek to their 
starting place. For the Hebrews time alone could describe 
the persistence of spatial things. | While it is obvious 
that these worlds are vastly different, it cannot be 

said that they are diametrically polar to each other | 
as much as they are complementary. It becomes difficult, 
bearing this in mind, to separate Greek thought: from that 
of the Bible without losing some of the refinements which 
qualify both the Greeks and biblical thought. The Greek 
world ultimately is periodic and recurrent in time, and 

the biblical world moves successively forward in time. 

But it is an overgeneralization to say that the Greeks 


did not understand chronological succession and that the 


Hebrews did not understand the meaning and importance of 


space. 


36 KAIPOZ and Jy: A Doctrine 
of Fulfillment 


The term KKLE Os has in modern times become a word 
of major theological significance among many theologians 
and biblical scholars. Paul Tillich has elevated the 
word to supreme theological importance; and he has become 
the "KKi pas theologian" per excellence, defining Kxepds 
as “the conviction that that which has appeared in the 
‘fulness of time' has reappeared in a special way as the 
centre of a particular iil wae The 
word KKLPOS occurs as a temporal motif in biblical 
texts, appearing as well in classical Greek literature. 


Whether or not the present-day interpretation of kxceos 


62 : : 
ate dom of a8 (A Symposium: Tillich, Dodd, 
and others), p.123. 


No single contemporary 
theologian has used the concept kx‘pdés as frequently 
in such a variety of uses. ‘The problem, of 
course, is to determine its biblical meaning, not 
the meaning given to it by Tillich. 


in terms of aL POC theology" is justifiable must be 
answered by an exegesis of biblical texts and not by 

an interpretation of doctrinal positions. The word 
xatpocg has been defined as a moment of "fulfilled time" 
(nenAnpwtar & xaipdc ). We shall show that this 
expression,used as a general concept of “religious time", 


is parallel in meaning with Xpdvog Occasionally 


the bi cap "fulfillment" (nAnpwpa ) is used with "days"and 


"“vears", The LXX uses "fulfillment" as an equivalent 
for the Hebrew X70. | All uses seem to indicate chronolog- 
ical succession. John Marsh has contended, however, 
that’ the use of nANpwua in conjunction with KAP implies 
a time-structure in the Bible which is metaphysically ™ 
a@ifferent from chronological succession. Thus Marsh 
champions a biblical metaphysics when he says "Weeo. 

cannot consistently with the New Testament ascribe the 
limitatians of successiveness to God's time... our time 
like the time of the Patriarch's is: related to Christ 
as fulfilled time, but chronologically our time is re- 


fe 
Sic 1215. 
© TANPWLA TOV XPOVOV ,Gal.4sh, 


653n.7:8; Acts.7:23,30; 9:23; 24:27. Cf. Rev.6:11 


66 
lated differently." Marsh's position is much open 


to question. There is, to be sure, a chronological 
difference between the Patriarch's time of history 

before Christ and our present time of history after 
Christ. But to demand a “contemporaneity" of existence 
with Christ is to demand some timeless dimension. This 
timeless dimension is not to be found in the biblical 
view of time. If.the Patriarchs were "contemporary" 
with Christ it was because they anticipated and waited 

in the power of faith and made all their life-decisions 

in the context of that faith. The present age similarly 
awaits the parousia or "final appearance", making its 
decisions in the context of faith in future time, a time 
whose meaning has been determined by the Christ-event. 


Chronological succession and fulfillment in biblical 


language mean exactly the same thing. son who does not 


, 7 
watch the ‘eOvo5 will miss the Kxipds ". Marsh has 


created by his position two kinds of time, a chronologically 
successive time and a "fulfilled time" which is “kairotic". 
His doctrine of contemporaneity must be sharply criticized. 


66 
guiness of Time, p.178. Cf. pp.181, 176. 


5 Matt 24: 36; 42, i © Lk.12:56. Cf. Minas B nincad 


"Thy Kin dom Come" Journal of Biblical ’ 
Be (1955), 


A twofold problem arises for consideration: (1) To ask 
whether or not classical and Alexandrian (LXX) Greek 
thought makes a distinction between the term "fulfillment" 
Creede] pasta oe kAcpos "a and “succession™ . (2) To 
ask whether or not the New Testament use of kxce ds is 
radically different from the classical and LXX use, asking 
whether or not the positions of men like Tillich, Marsh, 
and others in the same school of thought are exaggerated. 
Underlying the entire problem of KXGoos in the LXX and 
New Testament is the exegesis of the Hebrew word J), 

a small segment of durational time which is a contextual, 
seasonal, and often secular use of time, although it 


frequently has religious use. The problem of dealing 


with Kip Os in the LXX and New Testament is not an easy 


one. It is even a more difficult problem in classical 


70 
Greek thought which involves periodic recurrence. 


As suggested in the previous section, Greek thought 
involved the interplay and harmonization of the Dioysian 


65 
Mk.1:15, 

69 
Cf. Tf » 37E. 

70 | 
Aristotle determined succession through the concepts 
of "prior™ and "posterior", although he often uses 
these in a non-temporal and metaphysical sense. 


Cf. Physics, JV, 11 219824. 


myth of cyclical recurrence with the Orphic myth with 
its doctrine of the "fall". Ralph Inge suggests that 
Parmenides brought the myths together, that Plato re- 
affirmed the Orphic side, stressing perhaps the Indian 


philosophy of life with its doctrine of maya, and that 
: 71 


Aristotle. finally reaffirmed the Dionysian side. 

inge's statement is too general to be very useful, but 
the main point is that the two myths continually inter- 
acted in the history of Greek thought. Vionysianism, 
however, had the real hold on Greek thinking and it 

was never shaken off. Consequently the Greeks read 
tragedy into history and denied it any real content or 
ending. This problem has reappeared in modern times 
in the philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead who has tried 
to show how actual occasions are connected together in 


72 
a nexus of real possibilities. It is questionable 


that either the Greeks or the moderns have solved the 
problem. But herein we find the problem for KALPOC 
to state satisfactorily a doctrine of content or FOSS OANOM os 


given the classical Greek view that time is a measure 


Othe Philosophy of Plotinus, vol.I, pp.187-188, 191. 
7° process and Reality, XP 


of motion. For the classical Greek world, triumph 
over the periodic meaninglessness of history is achieved 
by stating some form of chronological succession. 

Such succession breaks the cycle of recurrence. On 
the biblical side, however, from the standpoint of LXX 
and New Testament Greek, it is another matter. Here 

it must be shown that chronological succession and 
fulfillment mean the same thing. This is to be done 
by an exegesis of the word KKXLeds . 

Pindar used the word Kxcods in his maxim: “time 
and tide wait for no a Kkieds suggests in this 
use a chronological linearity and means critical time, 
geason, and opportunity. Within cyclical recurrence, 
within time and tide, certain, specific facts do happen. 
Some moments of life are worth more than others. A 
continuum or successive movement, thus, is achieved in the 
passing of opportunities. One must not let the "time 
go by" says Thuydcides, using the word KKLCoS for the 
oppor tune ROT One of the errors of the historiographers 


of the nineteenth century was to deny totally that history 


r 


7 : 
“ bathian Fragments, +:282. 
Thuydcides, +:27.. 


has an “hierarchy of moments" as biblical history does 
have in fact. Leopold von Ranke the famous historio- 
grapher remarked once that every age is "equidistant from 
God", : But in the Greek world as well as the biblical 
yorld there are times when opportunities and movements 
cease to be, come, pass, and are no more. In Greek 
thought there is such a thing as a “season" for ee” 
a “chief cause" of specific and special events. : Thus, 
KXxLPos meounss @ special time for events, but this time 
is never apart from the given structure of chronological 
sequence, The opportunity appears as a quantitative 
content within the given order of time. The Greek — 
world finally became periodic. Consequently any type 
of succession in the chronological order, such as produced 
by the KK © ds of operas immediately satisfied 
a doctrine of fulfillment. 

The problem which is to be raised subsequently to 


the classical problem is to determine whether or not 


75 
enrreuers The Sabbath, p.96. 
Cf. L. von Ranke, ‘Uber die fh der neueren 


preachichie pe2l Cf. Heschel, loc. cit. supra. 


"vic ietaw atic 1:42. 

7 
Republic, 421A. aes 

79 ‘ f . 5 
TK KXTR wipous , Polybius, 2:39:1. 
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the biblical view, freed from cyclical recurrence, 
departs from this identification of. chronological 
sequence with "fulfillment", We shall examine the 
biblical view in terms of the LXX and New Testament 


and in terms of the Hebrew equivalent for KKLO OS « 


For the present we note that in the Greek world the 
unique moments of time are structurally and metaphysically 
the same as any other moment. The special moments 

are "loaded" so to speak, and “loaded” particularly 

for those who can discern the importance of these times. 
But there never appears to be a superimposition of a 
new metaphysics of time upon the chronological pattern. 
Fulfillment and succession, therefore, are identical. 
We shall strive to show that the biblical doctrine 
supports this point of view, bringing closer the 

Greek understanding of &ieo5 with the biblical view. 
Of course we still distinguish the chronological round 
and recurrence of Greek time and the chronological 
successiveness of biblical time. The fact 


that the biblical and Greek worlds have differ- 


ent pictures does not mean that a motif like xatpoc 
cannot have identical meaning in both worlds. Suffice 
it to say at this juncture of study that the Greek world 
does not have two kinds of time, a chronological time 
and the time of xa1po%% although it is true that not 
every moment of time has the same importance, meaning, 
or opportunity. “or sake of emphasis it cannot be 
overly repeated that the problem is not to distinguish 
between biblical succession in time and Greek Dionysian 
cyclicism, but to hotesmine whether the moments of Xpdvoc 
are different from the moments of xaipdc, irrespective 
of the structures of that xpovoc in either the Greek 
or biblical world-views. ” therefere we must examine 
the LXX and New Testament use of xa1pdq asking whether 
fulfillment in the biblical world is structurally differ- 
ent from succession, using the term "structure" in a 
metaphysical sense, 

The LXX, representing Alexandrian Judaism, and 
using a Greek literary style which is approximately 
halfway between the classical Greek prose and the 


‘koine of the New Testament, translates nineteen Hebriew 


categories and terms by the single word xatpoc which occurs 


80 
very frequently. One of these instances is 


unclear, the alternate oo, reading for xa1pdc 
1 
being xvprocor ‘“lord". Sut the other eighteen 


words and terms are clearly temporal expressions. 


Some of the words, viz., 9975 ,1¥1O ste. are repeated 


in various forms. The point of special importance 
is that seven Hebrew words translated by the LXX as 
KALPOC have identically the same meaning as Xpdvoc 


and are oe 5 sich in other paris of the LXX: 
2 


3 
age (121), day(01®), perpetuity (17), seasonfy), 


8001) yaa pi°?, "time to come" (Is.30:8); (2) 19Aram), 
"age" (Ezr.5:3)3 (3) 2'’s"day" (Zeph.3:16); (4) t¥10, 
"season" (Gen.1:14); (5) '9»"perpetuity" (Is.64:8); 
(6) 179 Aram), "time" (Dan.2:8); (7) oty,"self-same 


(day)" (Gen.17:23)3;(8) te po ware tie age et og et 


al. freq.); (9) 998, "now" (Deut.9:19); (10) 9z,"protect- 
ion" (ia.15:9). Meaning unclear; cf. note 81, infra. 
(11) TP s"end" (Gen.6:13);° €12)737,"times" ‘ogee dt ); 
(13) 730 ,"year". (Ju.10:8) (alt..marg. rdg.); (14) an, 
"turn" (Est.2:12)3 (15) 4°VIn, "wisdom" (Prov.18:1); 
(16) 7D1pN?,"completion of days" ‘or "due time" 

(I Sam.1:20); (17.%v tO vOv xaip$ ag Oyen any ,"now 
this time" (Gen.29:34); boven 3210,"g00d thing" 
(R.S.V. trans. “good dowry") (Gen.30:20); ¢ nxtn oyna, 
"for this time"(Ex.9:14); (18) xatpot dpSv, ty¥10, | 
"“season® (Ex.13:10); (195 pat xatpSv, t¥18(Dan.8:19). 


Sltne LXX text reads in Nu.14:9 kofotrnev yap & xaI1pdc 
in’ GutGv & 5e xvpr1oc... with a marginal reading of 
xvftoc for xaipos We must reject case9, vide n.80 
2 


Cp. Ne.13:31 &-Ezr.5:3. 
S3cn. Gen.26:8 & Zeph.3:16. 


“cp. Is.9:6(7) with Is.64:8(9). Cf. Is.34:10 where 
fic tov &iGva xpdvov reads for 07197. 


Cp. Est.5:13(alt. marg. rdg.) & Deut.1:9,16. 


86 87 88 
now (0Y5), end (YM, and turn (1M), Some of 


these terms are used for seasonal, secular, and 
durational time. Others are used in the Hebrew 

in an eschatological context. Millar Burrows points 
out, however, that the eschatological use of these 
particular terms must be interpreted from the notion 
of a day coming in time and never in terms of a “trans- 


historical age" as suggested by the peculiar eschatology 


of John Marsh when he claims that"already the categories 
: 0 


are strained with the tensions of eternity." Context- 
ual activity is no reason for chronological successive- 
ness ending or moving into the dimension of “timeless 
eternity. Another term commonly rendered as koxp 


in the LXX is the Hebrew word TY, meaning "perpetuity" 
91 
or "continuing duration". Interestingly enough 


6c, , Prov.7:l2 & Deut.9:19. 


S7cp. Job, 6:11 & Gen.6:13. 
88o5, Est. 2315 & Est.2:12. 


8oviz., and end. Cf. Amos 8:3; Joel 2:1,2; 
Zech.1 sl et al. & Amos8:8; Gen.6:13; sea 213; 
Dan. 8:17 et ale, respectively. 


90 Sp aw Marsh cit., p.27 & Burrows 
of of Biblical 9 1985) p. ae: 


Biblical Literature 

eer i eke that the ure, Ft of the 

New Testament is that it combinés the “coming day" 
with the principle of the kingship, making the 
concept the “coming kingdom" a new idea. 


Flor. Bx.15:18 rendered by the LXX as elc tov al@va 
nati én’ al@va nal #1. 


92 
the LXX translates o71y t¥as elc t@v alGva Xpovoy, 
93 


and renders oyiy2 Similarly in another passage. 
Moreover 071¥, commonly rendered as ai@v in the LXX 
never appears as KALDOC. The fact that o071¥, used 
for extended time and becoming by Kyperbole "forever", 
occurs as Xp6voc and never as KAtPOS all the more 
points in a general diregtion which indicates that 
xatPO¢ never takes on dimensions greater than chrono- 
logical time. This point will be discussed again 
in dealing with the position of John Marsh. 

Yet the general meaning of *a1p0¢ is not to 
be determined by the several chronological terms as 
"day", "end", or “perpetuity” for the simple reason 
that their frequency of occuyence is small. Spread 
throughout a wide variety of uses, over one third of 
the instances in which xa1poc appears in the LXX occur 
as translations for the word ny. this word, therefore, 
has the greatest frequency of occumence for a single 
word spread over a wide range of terms and words. It 
is, thus, reasonable to assume that we can interpret 
the LXX's use of xatpdéocby an interpretation of the word 


9275.9:6(7). 


931s .34:10. 


—— 


€ 
ny. The question which is to be raised is simply 


does the LXX use ofxaipco<¢ as seen by its Hebrew 
equivalent NYpose a time-order different from chrono- 
logical succession? Although the alternate marginal 
reading in Esther 5:13 which usesypovoc as a substitute 
for the participle Stav » both an equivalent for n¥, is 
relatively unimportant, occurting only once, it does 
indicate the general direction in which xatpdoc parallels 
XP0Voc in meaning. --“he wordnY is translated as the 
time of an event, past, P and mitts ‘customary 
time, viz., the “time when kings go forth to battles” 
a suitable or proper time such as the “rainy season" 
(inya and the LXX xatpov TANpwoews A Pe time 
such as the "time and chance" which happens to every 
one (yi5) Ny-*3 and the LXX St: xatpoé ) the stability 
of time (particularly under divine guidance) (A°ny n310® 5” 
| Moen: 38:1; Jer.3117; Ezek.12:27; Amos 5:13(late apoc- 


alyptic gloss? LXX uses xatopdcin all these 
passages. 


95II Sam.ll:1. Cf.I Chr.20:1. LXX does not use xatpdoc 
Pi latter passage. 
9 


Jer.5:24,. 
97pe01.9:11. 


9875 3336. LXX does not use XaLPOC in this passage. 


the time of occasions such as the “many times" things 
occur and happen(oO?ny nia). These meanings of 
ny, the Hebrew equivalent for “atpdc ; Suggest contextual 
duration. in no way do they suggest any "eternal" 
quality. John Marsh has attempted, however, to give 
to ny a meaning which is structurally different from 
chronological succession. He suggests that the 
frequent occumfence of NY in the form "at that time" 
(x17 Nya), particularly in Deuteronomy in which 

. fifteen out of eighteen uses of N¥are in this forn, 
each instance associated with some activity of Moses's 
sccadiesiahe Teale Sis a special and qualitative use of 
time which is different from the general meaning of 
chronological sequence. Accordingly Deuteronomy 1:9 
speaks of the remote past using the expression "at that 
time", Driver suggests some alternatives which Marsh 
at once takes over, namely that the “retrospect was ~~ 
written at a time when the interval between Jethro's 
visit (Ex.18) and the departure from Horeb (Nu.10:33) 
had so dwindled that both could be included in the 


| LO1 
expression ‘at that time'...", i.e., that events are 


996.9228, LXX uses noddorc instead of XA1PO< 


100) .ut.129,16,18; 223%; 324,8,12,18,21,23; bel; 5253 
9:20; 10:1,8. The word ny occurs 297 times in 

the Bible, one third of the instances in the form 

“at that time"(Innm nyd). LXX equivalert for "at that 


time" is tv tG xnaipG Exet vy. 
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S.R. Driver, Deuteronomy (1.C.C.), p.15. 


"telescoped" by the Deuteronomist's outlook. At once 


Marsh concludes that all religious events in effect 
happen "at the same time", Driver's exegesis is 

sound, but Marsh's conclusion does not necessarily 

follow from the exegesis and becomes an overstatement 

of the point. The compression of past and present 

by some editor looking far back into the past is 

quite possible if not usual; the past always seems 

to be telescoped in retrospect. But such an editorial / 
review of the past does not produce a religious time 
which is structurally different from secular time. 
Moreover in Genesis 21:22(E) and 38:1(J) the phrase 

"at that time” is prefixed by the idiomatic expression 
"and it came to pass" (i171 and LxXXtyéveto ), unfortunately 
missing in the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 

The idiom indicates sequence, a clear instance being 

the passage of "night" and "day" in the creation account-- 
"and it was morning and it was mii Thus we 
conclude that the expression "and it came to smiles 


that time", irrespective of the manner in which a later 


editor may have compressed time passage and sequence or 


rearranged chronological order, means simply chronological 


aan. 138(P). 


succession and sequential flow. 

Thus we can note that the structure of biblical 
history remains that of chronological movement, even 
though "God's time" may not be the same as "man's time". 
“hat much of biblical history may not be literal is 
besides the point-- literal or otherwise, it expresses 
itself in the chronological sequence of time. The 
Deuteronomist compresses the time of Israel's past 
history by way of retrospect, but the “sworn covenant" 
of"this day" is not a timeless metaphysical moment, nor 
is it an “existential confrontation" sans historical 
time, but it is made with those before our fathers 
as well, “with him who is not here with us this day as 
well as with him who stands here with us this wa 
the generations of the past and the generations which 
will come: in the future. “uch a point of view is 
not a compression of events into a scheme of timelessness, 
making all religious events happen "at the same time", 


but it is a transforming of man's time into God's holy 


time. In all cases the religious future is not some 


ee age, but one which will be realized in time 
1 - 


on earth. God's time is different than man's time because 


103peut.29:14fFf. 


104 ¢, Ps.90313 Is .32:18; 18:7. 


it has a different content and not because it is "strained 
with the tensions of eternity” as suggested by John Marsh. 
The meaning of Nysand its Greek equivalent kxieds, thus, 

is simply chronological time with specific content and 
meaning. It is true that the LXX use of Kxc eos is 
somewhat different from the use made in classical Greek 
literature. This difference lies in the fact that in 
the LXX, Kxcecs, or its Hebrew equivalent mis , can be 
appropriated into religious time of God's purposes. 

But such a difference is not structural nor metaphysical; 

it is a difference of content and nothing more. Therefore 
John Marsh's contention that the expression “at that time" 
(Xinn = yisn.) approaches a “timeless-now" must be criticized 
as being eisegesis rather than exegesis, and we submit 

an exaggeration. While the word Kio ds, may be significant 
for theological doctrine, as a norm of biblical “eschatological 


time" it is overstated. What such a fact does to 


% 
" Kite ck theology" is left open for discussion. 


This conclusion is reinforced by the way the 
New Testament uses KKceds and xedves in parallel forms. 
The: word xed/os occurs about fifty-four times in the New 


Testament as compared with the eighty or so occurrences of 


KAIPOS « This difference in frequency is not especially 
significant and we cannot draw any conclusions from it. 
But at least eighteen uses of Xpovoc seem to parallel 
in meaning the use of xatpoc, It is to these 
passages that we direct our attention: Herod inquires 
of the Magi "at what xpd6vod! the star-phenomena herald- 
ing Jesus's birth appears in the ssa Mies erect- 
ing a “straw man" in order to knock it down, it might 
be argued that the narrators of the legend put into 
Herod's mouth the sort of words they thought he should 
say, but by the same token the word xpdévocis used for 


106 
the time of Elizabeth's delivery of the Baptist. 


The expression "time of labor" (6 xpdvoc to® texeTv ) 


is a Hebraicism used for the fulfillment of the "days 
107 
to be delivered. But the births of both Jesus and 


John are critical times and critical seasons; there 


is no reason why the texts do not speak of the taupds 
10 
of the star-phenomenon and the xatpO¢cof labor. 


Katpo¢would certainly be appropriate for the births of 


105Matt.2:7. 


106; 1:57, 


‘107ce, Gen. 5s24C7).(0 1177 17D? 187071 and LLRX tepai too 
cexeTv ). Cf. A Plummer, The Gospel According To St. 
Luke (1I.C.C.), p.35- 


108c¢, Matt.2:7 & Lk.1:57. 


Jesus and John. The grown Baptist proclaims that 
109 
the kaeos ds fulfilled (remjqum o Kxieds), that 


the "New Age" is being ushered in. In the light 
of the evangelical proclamation of the Baptist the 
point at question is even more sharpened. In the 
Fourth Gospel Jesus refers to his earthly ministry 

as lasting a "little while yet" (Xeavec phedde 
It might seem that the eschatological side of the 
Johannine Gospel makes little importance of the times 
of Jesus's earthly ministry, dismissing this earthly 
period as insignificant. But the eschatology of 
John has recently been reinterpreted, and in the light 
of recent scholarship (excluding that of Rudokph 
Bultmann, of course) we can say that the Fourth Gospel 
is not radically different from the Synoptic Gospels 
and has a strongly Semitic I gan If we interpret 
the Gospel of John in the light of its Old Testament 
and rabbinical background, in accord with the spirit 


of the Synoptic Gospels rather than that of Greek gnosticisn, 


we note that the Yesvot of the earthly ministry are 


109 
MK.1:15. 


110 
Jn.72333 12:35. 
lil | 
Vide sect. +, part I. 


112 
as critical as the last hour of the Passion. Else- 


where in the New Testament the word xpdévoc¢ is used 


with eschatological significance: The Apostles 


ask Jesus if he will restore the kingdom "at this 
113 
Xpovod'. He answered _— that no man knows 
11 
thexpévoc or the xaipdc, - Paul gave the same 


answer to the over-anxious Thessalonians who were 
so preoccupied over the time of the last hour that 


they ts gene work nor carry on every-day concerns 
\ oe 
of life. In the answers of Jesus and Paul we 


approximate in the use of XPOVvo ¢ and xatpo<¢ the 


modern distinction which renders these y i in English 
11 
as “year" and "weather", respectively. Peter uses 


the word xpovogor the "last time" (@oxatov tiv XS Wiov ) 


in precisely the same manner as the Epistle to the~Hebrews 
117 Ae 
uses the term "last day". . The "last day" is the 


ultimate eschatological moment of the Bible-- it is 
the fulfillment of the xatpd6c which the Baptist heralds 


ll2n6. gn.19:28ff. 


113s ote 1:6. 


11 tacts 137. 


115; Thess.5:l. 


116s. George Milligan, St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Thessalonians: Greek Text with Notes, p.63. 


Iden, I Pet.1:20 & Hebs.1s2. 


118 
in his evangelical call to repentence. Yet the 


text uses YedVvos when in the "fulness of Kp aves ws 


God sent His son Here the preaching of the 
Baptist's KK Leds and the fulfillment of Xpoves in 
which the Christ appears makes the terms Kx (pds and 
Yer vos completely interchangeable. In a "dispensation-~ 
al" sense XP Vos is used for the period — 
life which follows Christian regeneration. Stephen 
uses it in the sense when he speaks of the " Yodvos of 
the promise” ( Xeovos ™S ence AGS) in his famous 
Temple sicieaageT The Epistle to the Hebrews, like- 
wise, uses Xeovos for the period of waiting between 
the Exodus and the time of appearance of the ninety- 
fifth len 

The interchangeability and parallel meaning of 
KxLc@os and Xe svos in such important passages, occurring 


in such great frequency, makes it impossible to develop 


any special " Ke. @ OS theology" of the New Testament. 


We might eapelty well argue for a " Xp oves theology”. 


116 
Mk.1:15. 
119 
Gal 4+ sh ® 
120 


121 

Acts 73:17. 
122 

Hebs.4+:7. 


Such is the case if we argue from textual exgesis rather 
than from a doctrinal assumption. A "xatpoc theology" 
may be adequate for a systematic theology, but in the 
last analysis it must be asked: is it biblical? It 
does not even appear to belong to Greek philosophival 
thought. The differences which we allow to 

exist between Xpovoc and KA POC are to be summarized 

as follows: xpdvog generally speaking, is used with 

the concept of broad durational time; xatpocis more 
often used with specified and definite extents of time 
in aefinite context. But such a distinction is 
neither sharp nor ies Both xpovoc< and 


x‘atpo¢ are structurally and metaphysically the same 


process of time-succession. Oscar Cullmann has 


used the word "linear" to indicate the flow of time. 


Accordingly, the broad eaneshene) XPOVOt connect the 
12 

various xatpo: “linearly". The word "linear" 

has serious limitations. We can agree with John 


Marsh's criticism of this word without, of course, 


123¢ullmann points out that both Ps.90:4 and II Pet. 
3:8 do not assert a timeless God, but one for 
whom a thousand years are but a single day. 
"hag Christ and Time, p.69. 
12 
Ibid., pe77- 


125 
agreeing with John Marsh's position. The word 


cOntinuum might be preferable. It seems, on the 
other hand, that KXipot in the New Testament are points 
of meaning along the line of Xeover. Cullmann 
has shown how the "principle of election" operates in 


the New Testament's dispensational view of history, a 


term best mange by the standards of " K<LpOS theology" 
l 


as "kairotic". Yet this principle operates only 


through the Keover of history. The use of the word 
> 127 
AKO VE pux or “plan™ shows a movement of Keovos ° 


We see, thus, a clear repudiation of the notion of a 
vertical injection of “kingdom time” or “eternity" into 
the chronological flow of history. The k<« eol are 
not meeting points of a "horizontal time” with a “vertical 


eternity". While it can be said that the New aa. 
12 " 
gives the “natural course of events a new content", 


we can interpret this to mean that Keagot as redemptive 


125 
1s ogeaaness of Time, pp.175-176. 


Cf. Gal.3:6-4:7. Cf. Christ and Time, pp.117-118. 


127 | 
Cf. Eph.3:9; Col.1:26ff.3 Ro.16:25 (this doxology 
omitted by most commentators); Titus 1:2f.; I Pet. 
; aes Cf. Cullmann, Ope Cit., pe77- 
Le 
E. Frank, Zaisosophic Understanding of Religious 
fruth, ».69. 


time emerges out of chronological time and represents 

& viewing of history through the eyes of religious faith 
in God's time. But God's time and man's time is the 
same time of biblical history. An alternate inter- 
pretation is given by John Wicks Bowman and to a greater 
degree by John Marsh. Bowman, who leans heavily 

on diagrams, and we are leery of diagrams, speaks of 
Cullmann's “general history” and “redemptive history", 
showing by diagram that the Kote pot are meeting points 
of two “orders” of seaniaeiia : John Marsh's part- 
icuiar view of eschatology similarly misses the point . 
when &@ claims more directly than Bowman that the KxpOL 
are those points "which connect the age to come with 
the new life of God's people that actually has been 
inaugursted within history, within the present Pe 
But Marsh is simply-unbiblical at this point, and Bowman's 


Giagrams are much too neatly drawn. The “coming age" 


(Sette poe Muu ) in the New Testament is generally set in 


contrast with the participle ¢p mpres or "coming", which 


4 
must be temporally interpreted. The KéLPol do not 
, 129 


John Wicks Bowman, Prophetic Realism and the Gospel, 
pp. 104-105. 

130 

et Bs Shh» De77e 

| Cullmann, ODe cit., pelt7. 


connect the “coming age" with "this age" because the 


KOOL » being within the present age, cannot be linked 


to any other age unless we posit a wholly different 


order of .time. But the exegesis of KxLpos does not 


allow this interpretation. The biblical God is 
transcendent, but transcendence in time is achieved 

- Only by adding to the present time a future time which 
is coming and not by introducing any "metaphysical 
beyond", The future days which are far-off 
will be realized in the fulness of the coming Xpovos 


132 
and not because the “day of eternity" will be 


another kind of time-scheme or no-time. Exodus 
is more significant in the Bible than the list of genealogies 


in the Books of Genesis or Chronicles, not because the 


Eternal was present at the exodus and was absent in the history 


—a5 
II Pet.3:18. 


of Israel elsewhere, but because at the Xeoves of exodus 
God spoke in greater degree and per formed a greater 
feat of wonder. This is precisely to say that the 
Keic eds of exodus was "loaded" with greater religious 
significance. But whatever the value, it was still 
a moment of ,religious time. A great moment in history 
does not arise by the injection of the suprahistorical 
into the historical, but comes by “recognition of the 
possibilities of the experienced OE 

Thus Kol pos has a meaning and use which is 
continuous as we move from classical Greek thought 
to the LXX to the New Testament. Whatever the 
differences which exist between the Greek and biblical 


worlds, they are not sharply defined by the concept 


of KXeovose We must define KELEOS, therefore, as 


a particular moment of chronological succession which 


133 
Martin Buber, The Prophetic Faith, p.46. 


involves specified content, but which is, nevertheless, 
a moment of time with the same structure as any other 
moment. Where the Greeks and the Bible do part 
company is in the biblical possibility of producing 
religious time out of any eventful moment of time 

by giving that moment specific possibilities, by making 
this moment an ultimate moment. But this view 


means that every moment of Xeeves has its own value 


and has specified and recognizable possibilities of 
one sort or another, It is through the context of 
decision and faith that a moment of Xeoves becomes 
a religious moment of Kes, Here man's time is 
transformed into God's time-- Abraham recognized the 
Xeevor of his life and he lived continually in the 


hope of promise. The same moment went by unnoticed 


for others. To discern the Koco one must, therefore, 


know the Xeovor ° Under the biblical character of 
faith there is always the threshold of God's content 


and purpose. But this means that a " KK 05 theology" 


which does not accept the fact that there are neither 
metaphysical nor structural differences between KiXLeos 
and Xpdves has missed the point in understanding the 
biblical view of time, The “coming age™ is to be 
connected with "this age” by coming time, and 
specifically in chronological succession. Thus 
Kec@ds is a contextual interpretation of “this hour". 
Without this interpretation it is like any other hour 
of time. 


and 9219 
t 


If we are to compare adequately Greek and Hebrew 


motifs with the overall biblical view of time, the 
word “eternity” must be qualified very carefully and 
discriminately. The biblical view of time is 
anchored on the fact that the limits of ordinary time 
can be transcended by God, these new limits approaching 


the concept og "endless time" or "perpetuity of ww. 
13 -- 13 
(obiy ty);  #YHWH stands before and after creation, 


13*cullmann has dealt with this subject on haere: # 


' New Testament lines. Cf. Christ and Time, pp. 


1357540328 


not because all things “happen at the same time", 


but because He endures from the “remotest distant 


past time“ (O%1¥p)* unto Soe. pergn waa ty of the remotest 


future time™ (9912 149). On the other hand we 

can note that Plato's main interest was in the distincte- 
ion between being (vr«, Sear” and becoming (Ly Vopevos) - 
Plato sought out the immutable Forms. But it is not 

clear that the Forms are in time or out of time, despite 
the usual timelessness ascribed to Platonic philosophy. 
This distinction should be kept in mind if we are to 
compare the motifs of biblical time with the general 
premises of the metaphysics of Plato or the philosophical 
schools which followed Plato. When dealing with religious 
time the biblical writers made a transition from a 

"remote" time to "forever", This transition was 

made by approximation, extension, and hyperbole. 

On the side of philosophy we note that from the time 

of ‘Plato on Greek philosophy sought the permanence 


of the Forms. It is somewhat an error to assume 


136 | 
Ps.90:23; cp. Ps.45:7(8). 
137 


35 t, 263D; Phaedrus, 247, C.E; Republic, 597D. 
13 
Phaedo, 120 A; Republic, 527B; 572D; 614A. 


thet the Piatonic world was completely timeless, particularly 


Since the main preoccupation was with « metaphysical issue. 


& Coctrine of endless time, it cannot be simply affirmed 
that it supported a doctrine of timeless eternity. An 


embivalence remains in the philosophical position. Both 
139 
Plato boy Aristotle associated the words xK2-Sios and 
140 
eC with the immutable Forms, although we cannot 


affirm this ac a hard and fast rule. Generally speaking, 


ae 
however, the word ohccav and XKLGIVLOS§ are used in relation- 


ship to time. On the whole it is possible to distinguish 


between the “everness" of the immutable Forms and the . 
141 
temporal uses of the word "perpetuity" and “eternity"™. 


The word CooV is indefinite in extent. The 


plural ws OCONES, occurs occasionally in classical 
l+2 | 
thought, but it does not have the same importance as 


it did for the New Testament doctrine of the "ages". 
John. Marsh argues that the biblical doctrine of the 


139 
Timaeus, 37E; Aristotle, Pol.1285°7; 130127. 
140 ‘i 
viz. ,oler Sa ALsu » Phaedo, 75D. Erich Frank 
sp2aks of tha per petual present" (op. cit., p.60.) 
Aristotle speaks of “not being in time" in 
reference to the metaphysical Forms ‘Physics, 
qV, 12, 2213-4.) 


141 

1 dH OVvot » “eternal", ‘Timaeus, 37E. Plotinus 
distinguishes between xicov and ole€ in the III 
Ennead, 3:7. Ae¢ requires other specificeta to be 
tcmporel. Cf. Phaedo, 10:E. 


Philodemus, Peri~Zheon Fragmente, 84+. 
: mieThesr is a ist Fs Pi tract. 


“142 


eges ig simply Gn attempt to put into the utterly 


inadequate symbols of human speech scme of the glory | 
1+ 3 
and wonder of the majestic and eternal heing of God" 


The plural form of xcoOV is for a defined limit, an 


aggregate of the ages, It seems, therefore, that 
Marsh's argument is based upon a much later Hellenistic 
use of the term "ages" postdating both Plato and the 
Bible. How much of the New Testament is seen by the 
eyes of a later — and neo-Platonism is 


an open question. At present the issue centers 


around the fact tha tian, for = of classical thought, 
7 


ate 


> / 
was not divisible into ccwVés, Any doctrine of 
the “ages”, therefore, had to be achieved by the aggre- 
gation of one ege upon the next, Biblical thought 
Geveloped this doctrine, defining a distinction between 
"this age“ (SniH Obes) end the “age to come” 

7 f 147 
(S mow perArwv), This distinction doss not represent 
a shift from epochel duration to “eternity” nor a shift 


from endlessness to timelessness. The rabbinic splitting 


143 
Marsh, op. cit., p.30. 


[iy 
Ibid., p.i76. 
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1+6 
Cf. Matt.13:223; Mk.4:19 et al. 


Cf. Mk. 20:30; Lk.18:30 et al. 


. Dea Caz des 2799825, 


"Shs 
i s 


of the ages, the present age (&K10 nf wy) and the coming 
age (ith nei) , is not the production of a new type of 
BLS « It is readily seen that neither the Platonic 
nor leter Hellenistic world-view produced this doctrine 
of the ages. Yet the biblical world has much in 
ecumen with the philosophical world of the Platonists. 
For the latter does not entirely develop an explicit 
Goctrine of timeless eternity. 

The term «cavos is used adjectivally and can be 
rendered as “perpetual” and "everlasting". hevecys: ™ 
Gistinguished between the terms mC Slog and i ; 
In early classical Attic the word oxCasY meant simply 
epochal secs aaa Homer used it for the alloted life- 
span of man. Sometimes it was used in classical 
thougat for an era or an a aa or for the destiny 
of NEF in conjunction with xp dvos it meant 


occasionally a very long time, being translated as 


145 

Iit EnneaG 7:3. 
Reap 
Tliad, 16:453. 


.50 
Demosthenes, 16:199; ef. Plato, Axiochus, 370C. 


nt Trachiniae, 34; Euripides, Andromache, 
1215. | 


152 
"forever", It took on divine personality, appearing 


on an inscription as the name of an early Alexandrian 


153 
Mithraic deity. 


Plato is a transitional figure in the use of 
the word ian » He approached new limits moving in 
the direction of timelessness. But it is not explicitly 
clear that he ever reached these limits. Plato's main 
interest was with the immutable TO aga The Ideas are 
conceived in terms of SOE it is true. Yet it 
can mean everness-in-time without changing the structure 
of the Ideas. We can seriously question that the 
Platonic extension of “epoch" to “eternal” means a 
complete denial of time and a movement into the dimension 


of timelessness. Rather we maintain that the transitional 


use, only approximating timelessness, is similar to the 


use of ab) by the ier and one hundred and 
1 


thirty-third psalms. "Forever" is quite limited 
here to the stretch of a life-time or beyond it, but not 


to absolute timelessness. These new limits represent 


eo a 
et SEs 554 


Sylloge Inscriptionum G ed. W. Dittenberger 
of th ed., Letpetg, 1024), 1id5~ 
1 


15 amaaa 37D,E. 


ibid. 


156 i : 
The psalms speak of YHWH being a rock and portion 
of the heart “forever" or the blessing of life “forever" 


an extension of time into a much larger dimension, but 
such limits are not identical with transcendence into 
sheer timelessness, 


Only in the later philosophical periods, viz., 


ds 
that of Plotinus, does the term ocwV come to mean timeless 


eternity. The period of Plotinus, however, is post- 
classical and post-biblical as well. it lacks the 
delicate sense of preportion so proper to Plato and 
Aristotle. More explicit than Plato, though not 
entirely novel, the philosophy of Plotinus does not allow 
past nor future time in the world of Ideas. The pure 


successiveness of time is limited only to the world of 


157 


corporeal things. The measurement of the motion 
of the moving celestial bodies do not define time. 


Only vanorreste is time the measure of priority and 
1 
posteriority. — thus, becomes a sort of 
159 
valuational category. While both Plato and 


Aristotle discuss the connections between the soul and 


time, their meanings are different. Time 


157 ' 
8 Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, vol. I, p.170. 
1 
; Ibid., p.17l. Cf. III Ennead, 7:le. 
159 
Ibid., p13. 


becomes in the thought of Plotinus, according to Inge, the 
Gifford commentator on Plotinus, a "valuation" by the soul 
in which gacceeriin, priority, posteriority, etc. are 
defined. : Thus, time looses its objective meaning 

in the world, We recall that the world of becoming 

in Platonic thought is distorted in relation to the world 
of being, but it is still objectively part of the world. 
In the philosophy of Plotinus “eternity” can have only 

one possible meaning-=- sheer timelessness. It is 

seen that the Platonic world does not demand this view, 
although, to be sure, it approaches it. The reality 

of becoming and being allow room for becoming-in-time 

and being-in-time. However related to the sonl, these 
do not exclusively depend upon any valuation by the soul. 
It is most unfortunate that the timelessness of neod- 


Platonism is presented as the normal view of Platocnism 


rather than as a defection of Platonisn. "Christian 


Platonism" has alternately passed itself off as "Platonic" 


and Christian", when in both cases it is more akin to neo- 
Platonism which is neither Platonic nor Christian. We can 
partially agree with Millar Burrow's father strong attack on 
John Marsh when he calls the latter's study The Fulnegs 

of Time* a quasi- 


ae 
Ibid., p.177. 


161 
Platonist British interpretation of eschatology". 


The unpleasant truth of the matter is that if Marsh 

were more truly Platonic and less neo-Platonic there 

is a good chance that he might be more biblical. 

Tillich is another modern theologian who tends towards 

a neo=-Platonic point of view under the guise of genuine 
Platonism when he says: “eternity is not the endlessness 
of time... the eternal present is moving from the past 

to the future but without ceasing to be cuiat 

But in Plato-- and Aristotle as well-- the participle 
1\60cav is central. There cannot be a stationary 
present and motion from past to future unless we 
predicate two orders of time, the "temporal" and the 
"eternal", Not until the era of neo-Platonism, or 

at least until after the time of Plato is this type 

of dualism possible. The Greeks eventually parted 
company with the Bible insofar as the cyclical recurrence 
of Dionysianism took over the general cast of their think- 
ing, whereas the biblical view procesded to develop its 


doctrine of the present and coming ages. But in either 


case the differences did not demand a new order of time 


1lysiiar Burrows, op. cit-, Journal of Biblical 
_pkterature, Zt'(1959), p-1.- 


Paul Tiliich, Pat choca vol.I, p.275. 


until the neo-Platonic period. 

We can, therefore, comment by way of review of 
the foregoing discussion. The classical Greeks 
used the word alwy to mean "unlimited epoch" and by 
extension approached the concept of “endless time", 

As epochal time atuy approximated the biblical under- 
standing of the word "remote"(o071y)(i.e., remote from 
the present PE, ag Platonic thought extended the 
limits of remoteness, the moving image moving in a 
"world without end". | It is an open and debatable 
question that this Platonic world was timeless, and 

we submit that the evidence is reasonably sufficient 

to maintain that it was an endless world. We recall 
that the Greeks sought principally to distinguish between 
being and bec , not time and eternity. In later 
Hellenistic thought, particularly in the philosophy of 
Plotinus, the extension was made from a"world without 
enii* to a timeless world. It zs only in this view 
that the "changeless perfection" of philosophy is 
attained. Plato remains a transitional figure, 


linking the classical use of aly with the Hellenistic 


use of eternity. Plato's use of aitwWv is somewhat 


similar to the use of 071y made in Deutero-Isaiah, the 


utmost limits of remote time, but nevertheless time. 
163 


viz., “ancient days"(071¥ °DD), Mic.5:1(2). 


The biblical world developed a doctrine of successive 
time, the doctrine that the time to come successively 
follows the present time. Rabbinical and inter- 
testamental thinking split the time-order into two 
consecutive ages, the present and the “age to come", 
T his distinction separates the biblical and post- 
biblical views from the Greeks which was cyclical. 
But this distinction was not in the order of time 
until at least after Plotinus. But apart from 
neo-Platonism, neither the Greeks nor the Bible 
posed two separate and distinct realities of the 
temporal order, viz., chronological time and eternity. 
The LXX uses the word &iqv extensively, occurring 
at least four hundred and fifty times in the canonical 
books, besides its use in the non-canonical books and 
its frequent occurrence adjectivally. It is used as 


164 
an equivalent for eight Hebrew categories of time. 


164% Ss 
(1) pNA, “coming after” (Is.48:12); (2) DASA, 


rh ag (Is.18: +41 rendered as ELS TON oC 0Ve ov) 3 
i 


‘33 ao "everlasting" (Ps.48:20(49:19); ( TI) ,y 
tul ty" ere 10); (5) aagyras, "remoteness" 

25 5 bais Ot (II Chr ©3327) 2y 
I en 338 cf Citam) (Dan.2 34); ; 
“"aforetime" bres 75 ( yE 212); (72077 » "thus-far 
(I Chr.17:16); pteltre "still yet" (Ps.83:4(8+:5)). 

The LXX concordance (Hatch & Redpath) lists nine 
categories, the ninth being 1% >, "“perpetual". 
I have been unable to find this word as oéuy in 
either the text or apparatus. | 


Most of these categories suggest persistence in tims, 
viz., “aforetime" (O01), "perpetuity" (19), "sverlast- 
ing" (M33), and "remote" (from the present time) (0719). 
The term “aforetime" has a root meaning "that which 
is before", and is used elsewhere in the Hebrew text 
for “landmarks" which were in existence before the 
present aE eg The term "perpetuity" is used in 
a aati? sense, i.e., “upto”, “unto", viz., "unto 
this ere In conjunction with D7 1y? we’ approximate 
the term “forever and oie This expression is 
common in the LXX as et¢ tov al@va xat tn’ al@va xa} 

168 : 1,69 
fri, and sometimes as etc tove al@vac xa Ej. 
The adverb Ex: ,"yet" or "still yet" suggests linits 
to the expression Ty} pv 1¥?. By approximation we 
extend these limits of remote times to srdless agas cv 
"unto the perpetuity of the ages". Tt nevey appears 


thattyi oviy? can be translated as "saternai™ in tha neo- 


16D eut.33:15. This particuler passage do2s not 
use atwv in its LXX parallel, bri illvstreies 

athe Hebrew. Cf. Ps.(73)74 et al. 

- Gen.8:5(P); Ex.12:6(P); Gen.79:37,384J). The 
LXX does not use atv but passages illustrate 
the Hebrew. usage. ‘ 


1675. 15318. 


168) xx Ex.15:18. 


169 an.12:3. 


Platonic sense. Lixewise the term M49 is translated 
as “evermore”, frecuently used with the negative to 
produce "never". Its root means “to shine", imply- 
ing a time "“whese borders are risen iat tat as 

the sun's rays “rise over" the horizon after sunset. 

Here “rise over® means to rise over the given and known 
boundaries of time, clearly a spatial type of thinking 
about a temporal dimension. Terms jiike "“aforetimse", 
"perpotuity”, and “evermore*, however, do not principally 
define the word ota 5 and are only secondarily associated 
with it. At least eighty-five percent of the uses 

of wLLaav in the LXX are found in the Hebrew in some form 
of the word nZi. Any interpretation of the meaning 
of K(WV mst, therefore, rest upon an exegesis of the 


meaning and use of 11213 in the Hebrew Bible. 
The word O7135 has two possible poem (1) "to 


| 71 
be remote", derived from the Akkadian ullanu; '' (2) 


"to be hidden", derived from the Aramaic nis. 
at Wh Rob t d t 

» Wheeler Robinson snspir aries. and Revelation 
ae the Olid Testament, pp.120-12). . 


1 
ibid., p.eiliS. 
172 
loc. cit. Cf. K. von rhe mst Die H ch 


cnucinaxelsiehand dexaenielit, 6-8. 
dergestellt, p.9o. 
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It seems to be the general contention of modern biblical 
scholership that the Akkadian root is to be preferred. 
The Araimaic meaning was very populer in post-biblical 
rabbinics as evidenced by the Talmucdc's defective pointing 
of 071F to read 029 or "in wa, The Telmud 
applied this interpretation to the Sabbath which was 
given, thus, as 7 "sign in secrecy" rather than as a 

a Se Oe ote inasmuch as Talmudic interpretation 
renders the phrase “between... and" to mean an intimacy 
Similar to the “intimacy between a husband and sitet 
This type of exegesis is strictly escteric, and we 

must reject this post-biblical interpretation in favor 


of the Akkadian meaning of "remote". 


: 176 
The word 071¥Y is used for ancient or old things: 


for unspecified permanence, viz., the duration of the 
177 
earth, sun, moon, etec.; for specaties patmansnce, viz., 
17 L 


the existence of the kingship; for a life-time (we 


", Bogah, 16a. 

1 tex. 31317. 

17?Nedarim, 79d. 

1176p ent.33215: Gen.6:4. 


*775.101:(103)5; 78(77)369; 89(88):37,38(36,37). 


17857 gom.7:26. 
179) out.15217. 


recall that Homer used it ifenticallv). When 0719 
becomes stricviiry religious time a new cimension is 
introduced. Here “forever” is approximated by the 
use of the articie., viz., 2719? » and gensrelly in the 
LXX aSeic tov alGvea ° YHWH's name is feaaeate His 
181 182 

Word stands foraver; His taghteousness is forever; 
His steadfast love anc morcy is eieiur We reach 
higher limits in the intensive use of ci@vec, the 
plural, expressed as "agas": YHWH is the"rock of 
ages" (D*D717 na); His kingdom is for all ages 
(0°D7 1y-7D nist). r 

The L¥¥. Greek doez not use an intensive plural 
like the Hebrew, although it speaks of the "ages", 
using the prepositional style with the definite 
articls, a sZJyia so characteristic of the koine 


186 
Greek, viz.,et< tov alGva tot alGvoc, The definite 


article together with the prepositional phrasing seems 


to augment the biblical bifurcation of atv into two 
180, 3315. 


181 
182 


Is 40:8. 
Is.51:8. 


18355 .136,a1) vv. 


18H 5 26h. 
185 


Ps e145; 13 ° 
1865 5 i44(145) 21,2. 


| ap - 2 187 
ages, the “present age” (Oeacdr’ OvTos and ATi ©'Z717N) 


< ba e . 4 

and the "age ~ pect (Ol slttuves ol eTIE PXKOPE VOL and 
le 

Fan ve ta! adi yn, paving the way for the New Testament doctrine 


which finaily muzt he interpreted in terms of Jewish 
apocalyptic. As already pointed out John Marsh 
dismisses any doctrines of — succession of the 

ages as an appeal to positry. But such an appeal 

is inconsistent with the Jewish apocalyptic of the 

times. It is not at all erroneous to consider the 

LXX as a transitional piece of literature between the 
canonical Hebrew writings and the extra-canonical apocalypses 
already implicit and which became explicit shortly follow- 
ing this period. The question which we raise here 
concerns the relationship of the doctrine of the ages 

to the classical Greek formulation of ico , namely, 

does the introduction of a line dividing the present 

and future age make the biblical use of ofa and 0135 
different from the Greeks? The question must be 


187 
Cf. Mt.13:22. 
188 
Cf. Eph.2:7. 
189 wn 
Vide Marsh, op. cit., pp.31-3e. 


answered from an aifirmative and negative side jointly. 
From tne effirmative side this GCivision into two ages 
is possible only in the biblical view in which time 
moves successively, and iupossible in the Greek worid 
of recurrence. Tn the New Testament this motif 
becomes cruciai because it defines the entire meaning 
of New Testament eschatology and the doctrine of the 


190 
"last —" the cosmic catastrophe and sudden appearanee 


91 


of the end. The interpretation of the end of time 
takes its meaning, thus, from Jewish apocalyptic, although 
the New Testament takes the apocalyptic to an entirely 

new dimension, different than the canonical writings of the 
Old Testament and the extra-canonical intertestamental 
writings. The real assence of the doctrine of the 

ages is the notion of successivo time being a revelation 

of God, that decisive acts in the past can and do defines 
the meaning of the future: that decision made in the 
context of faith in the future can transform the 


méaning of the present hour. This is the deepest 


meaning of eschatology géeng metanhysics. We cannot 


ae .° ~~ ie Be 
rs 


190 
Cf. I Cor.10:11; Po.16:25 (omitted from text 
in most commertaries!. 

191 
Cf. I These.5:2ff.: § Cor.15:51ff. 


192 
identify this age in favor of some “timeless age", but 


we identify the meaning of the present hour by that 


193 
which happened in ages past and long ABO» and equally 
19 


we define it in terms of the last ag@. Here the 
possibilities of the present hour are linked with the 
continuum of past chronological events, some of which 


195 
were decisive in the history of biblical life; and they 


are linked with the continuum of chronological events 
in the future, having meaning in terms of hope and faith, 
and by virtue of the powex ofthat faith are a presen 
tes Sy Ria Here a doctrine of “eternity” is 
meaningless unless it is undergirded by a real understand- 
ing of chronological tine. Eschatology is not a denial 
of the successiveness of chronological time, but it is 
an interpretation of the meaning of the present in 
terms of the past and ruture. Rudolph Bultmenn at 
this point has frequently tried to inject Heidegger's 
timeless metaphysics into biblical thought, pever-ttaae 

T 


the so-called notion of “eschatological existence. 


1925, Cullmann, op. git., p.65. 
193¢01.1:26; Deut.5:15; 8s11ff. 
194 att.13239-40, 49. 

499 Dent.2922(1)2f; Rom.610. 
19617 Cor.4:18. 


197vide Cullman, op.cit., p.92. Cf. Kergyme and Myth 
A Symposiun, cd. H. Battsch), passim. 


We shall discuss this use by Bultmann of Heidegger's 
metaphysics in the problem of biblical time in an 
exegetical problem concerning the Fourth Gospel. 
Prematurely we point out that this type of philosophizing 
destroys the very core of the biblical meaning of time. 
On this level we can conclusively say that the Greek 
and biblical worlds are different. 

Yet we suggested another side in this comparison 
between Greek and biblical thought using the word alwy . 
From the negative side of the problem of time and 
"eternity" we can say that both the classical Greeks 
and the Bible used the word ai®v and its Hebrew equivalent 
meaning “remoteness of time", conceiving of this world 
as a "world without end". John Marsh has denied 
that the term "ages" means this sort of chronological 
successiveness, that the New Testament, particularly, 
uses the concept of “eternity” in a relationship as 
“other than nb AE a Whether Marsh is biblical 
or neo-Platonic remains to be shown in an examination 


of the New Testament uce of the wordatov. But in 


anv case we note that the yvordatdv does not mean "eternal" 


198varsh, opecit., p.ittl. 


in the early classical Greek period, in the LxXX, or 
in the Hebrew Text as the eauivalent0?71Y¥, “n the 
other hand we note that the LXX rendering of oy 
as elc tov ai@va, bolsters a doctrine of the the ages 
and prepares the path for the New Testament, For 
the LXX readily lends itself to the plural use of 
"ages" which may be aggregated upon each other and 
split into the present and coming age. Thus the 
Alexandrian Greek use of atwv in the LXX makes feasible 
a division of chronological time into the ages. 

The later post-biblical rabbinical liturgy 
spatialized 07¥ into the Aramaic N0?Y, taken to 
mean "world". But the use of NO?7Vis always as 
“world in time". The Aramaic prayer which concluded 
all scriptural study and preaching in Babylonian times, 
persisting in the modern prayer book as a conclusion for 
all litmrgical services as well as a prayer of bereave- 


ment, speaks of “all the consolations ever spoken in 


tHe 
the world(xd?7y2). the traditional Talmudic prayer for 


the Day of Atonement, "Master of all Worlds"(0?07¥n 73 7127), 


opens with the title “master of all worlds" and concludes 

199 sa97 v°-tp is a central liturgical prayer of Judaism 
since the diaspora. It became the mourner's prayer 
in medieval times(Mahor Vitry, c.1208). 


200 
with a commentary on the brevity of man's life. 


Clearly the use of "worlds" is spatial but a spatial 
scheme under the ultimate destiny of time; it has 

a beginning and a finish determined by the Author of 
all things. The expression “king of the universe" 
(oViyn 190) is legion in every prayer and all the 
berakoth, from the blessing of bread and wine to the 
blessing of the toilet and performance of natural 
PN NO a The expression “master of the world" 
(o21y 27V 13129) is found in the prayer book for the 
Afternoon (Musaph) Service of the New Year ES CS aga 
The Aramaic meaning of NO?Y ,therefore, is never to 
be identified with the philosophical xoopo<¢ The 
implications of xdovoc will be discussed later. Yor 


the present it is sufficient to note that the Hebrew 
“habitable world" (%n2n) is not the same as the rational 


world-soul of philosophy. The rabbinic world is thoroughly 


in time; it awaits a coming latter day and will totter 
at the end of time according to the will of the Master. 
The rabbinic view of NO?¥is, therefore, consistent 


200; ¢. Yoma, 87b. 


“Olperakoth, lla; 60b; etc, et al. 

202 eased upon Gen.22:1-19 and recited in the Mus 
Service. Cf. Hash-shalem (English ed., 
P. Birnbaum), p.20. 


with the biblical view-- for the world in time will 
be followed by the Messian “tc save all who wait for 


203 
his final help". 


The apocryphal literature of Hellenistic 
Judaism, influenced jointly by Hellenistic philosophy 
and Alexandrian Judaism of the LXX variety, uses the 
term “world” in both a »ynhilosophical and non-philosoph- 
ical sense, the latter being the biblical sense. 


When referring to the tempora. world it uses the 


temporal alov , but when SS in a more philosopnical 


tone it uses the word xdcpoc. Thus the Wisdom of 


Solomoi speaks of the “order of the xdopoc¢ a 
2 
“OOHOC as made from "matter without form", the 
: 207 
20GL9C as a “grain of ths balance". In the iVth 


Maccabees the meaning of xdcuo¢ becomes ey 
20 
phitosophical in the H3ilienistic sense. The 


“203 


i3*nwo 0D” ype {78° .Yigdal, 12. The Yigdai 
was written by Meimonedes in medieval times and 
liturgicized by Daniel ben Judah (15th century). 
Though very late, it is, nevertheless, distinct- 
ively rabbinical. 


20vas.. II Macec.7:9; 8:18; 12:15; et al. 


20°Wis. Sol.9:3. 
20645, s Sol.11:17. 


207 as. So1.11:22. 


POSIV Mace.5:255 8:35 16118; 17:14. 


use ofuegee¢instead of the temporal alwv indicates 
that the apocryphal writers clearly understood the 
distinction between the world without end in time 

end the philosophical world-order. 

To summarize our conclusions: in classical 

Greek and biblical thought the word @lov was used 

to represent an endless and indefinite stretch of 
time. In later Hellenistic philosophy a shift 

took place, the meaning of the word becoming identicai 
with the concept of "timeless eternity". A shigt also 
took place in post-biblical rabbinics, making 9?71¥ 
into "world" or "“macrocosm"(¥174n AA cag But 
this shift is not a parallelism. The later Greek 
development of a doctrine of "eternity" broke all 
continuity of thought with the biblical view. The 
post-biblical shift, on the other hand, was continuous 
with the earlier biblicai view of time. We see this 
fact in two ways: first the rabbinic spatialization 


210 
of D?1into "world" always was as “world in time". 


“O%cf. B.H. Westcott, ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews: 


Greek Text with Notes and Essays (2nd ed.), p.9. 
“1 On Rabbi Jacob said: 'The world is like a porch before 


the world to come. Make thyself ready in the porch 
that thou mayest enter the banqueting-hall", 

Pirke Aboth, 4:21. Cf. Aboth, 3:15; Westcott, loc... 
cit. 


Secondly, the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha when using 
“world” in an Hellenistic philosophical sense always 
usedthe term xoopoc instead of alwyv, drawing thus 
a distinction between a philosophical world-order and 
a spatialized use of alwy as world in time. lhe 
New Testament preserves this continuity. It occasionally 
uses alwv as "world", viz., “through whom He Greated 
the TT gam This use is quite in accord with the 
rabbinic use of 071¥and NO?7Y, The New Testemeni 
never uses aiwv in terms of neo-Platonic emanations. 
In the New Testament the word alwy occurs 
approximately one hundred times and the adjective 
alwvioc occurs over sixty-five times. The noun is 


used with a variety of temporal meanings, all agreeing 


with the LXX, the Hebrew Text, and the post-biblical 


and rabbinical use. It is used for the present age 
7 : 212 ; 
(5 afwv, 6 afwy ovtoc): for the coming age (4 alay 
3 eek. 
ueAAwv and 6 alav Epxoutwc), both expressions being 


identical with the rabbinic 17 071¥Nand NaN O?71yN. 


It is used for an unlimited period of ages oking back- 
elluebs.1:2. 


“1? Matt.13222,39,40,49; Lk.20:34,353 Rom.12:2. 
“l3ux.10230; Hebs.6:5. 


214 
ward (& to® aldvoc, &n’ai@Gvoc), paralleled by the 


215 
LXX aS an equivalent for the Hebrew 071Y%, It 


is used for an serene vee period of ages looking frorward 
21 


(eic tov ai@éva), an expression which is legion in the 


217 
LXX as an equivalent for 7¥1 07197, Sometimes the 


| 218 
expression before the ages (npo tiv ai@vwy) is used, 


219 
paralleled in the LXX as an equivalent for OTP. 


The double plural is peculiar to the New Testament, i.e., 
220 


elc tovc aiGvac tOv abGvwv. *+he expression "to the 

ages of the ages" sounds distinctly like a Semtiism 
despite its peculiarity to the New Testament. It is 
generally found in New Testament doxologies. We canno*% 
argue a strong case on the plural use; admittedly we 

can neither support nor attack a doctrine of"ages" based 
upon the plural use. The adjective alwviocean be 


2l'tcy. Jn.9:32 with the LXX Is.64:3(4) which uses 
o?1¥D in the Hebrew. Thus it may be argued that 
Jn.9:32 is a Semitism although C.K. Barrett hoids 
that it is general Hellenistic use. Cf. C.K. 
Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John, p.302. 
Cf. Acts 3:21; LiCr ph.3:9; Col.1:26. 


216 en. 6s 
216 


Matt.2:19; Hebs.6:20; Jn.4:14; 6:57,58; et al. frac. 
o172x.3215; Is.4028; 51:8 et al. frea. 


2 
18, Cor.2:7. 


“19 prov.8:23. 


220R0m.16:27; Gal.1:15; I Tim.1:17; I Pet.4:11. 


translated as “cge-lasting”. Oscar Cullmann has 
indicated three uses of the adjective in terms of 
unlimited aii (1) as heving neither beginning aor 
ending in time, viz., the age-lasting God; (2) as 
having a beginning but no ending in time, viz., the 
"eternal habitations"; (3) as coming to a syntelia 


in time, but without beginning, viz., the revelation of 


22% 
God kept se¢ret for ypdvor xcwviot but now disclozed. 


This three-fold use is completely paralleled by the LAX: 
225 


. 
YHWH is the “age-long strangth" (uerig SC xcaiveos ); 


YHWH's covenant hag a beginning in history but endures P 
226 


age-long for all generations (Es reVens tas VLOLS )3 


and in the Book of Job, prisoners, referred to as of 
\» 4 227 
OGeoVic! , come to an end of their sorrows. 


221 


Ode cit., nel+d, 
222 


Rom.16:26. 
Lk.16:9. 
Rom.16:25, 


223 


Is.26:4. Hebrew reads “rock of ages" (a°m>w 14). 


ac ei et al. freq. * 
Job 3:18, 


The Fourth Gospel raises an interesting problem 


in its use of CISVAP Tt ee twelve times in the 
° : 22 | 
Gospel, once as EK TH ataNOs ; all other instancas 
at —— 
in the form oi the Semitism <ls Tov XC awex ; equivalent? 


to the Hebrew 1V1 asi. Seven times this expressicn 
is used in an eschatological sense: whosoever drinks 


of the “living water" shall not thirst into the remote 
230 
age «+o come}; whosoever eats of the “living bread" 
231 
whosoever 


keeps Higa Word she]1 not see death in the remote age 

to Fe a whos oever neers His voice shall not perish 
in the remote age to ao and whosoever believes in 
Him shail sot die in the remote age to PE These 


expressions are quite distinctive in the eschatologicai 


> x am 
langvage of Johr. The phrase<is “Tov oKavMK is used 


to strengthen the negative, producing the phrase ou pn 
228 
Jn.9:32. 
229 
Jno4:143 6:51,583; 8:35,51,523 10:28; 11:26; 12:3%; 
13:8; 14:16, 
230 
~JIno4:14, 
231 
Jn.6:51,58. 
232 
Jn.6:51,52. 
233 
Jn.10:28. 
234 


Jn.11:26. 


eee Es VON ove as "never" or better rendered as 
"never as long as the age lasts". 

Two facts in tnis use by John at once strike 
us» First, the use of a characteristic Semitism 
which is to be rendered from LAX use as "remoteness 
of time, future or past", appearing now in an eschatolog- 
ical contoxt. Secondly, the frequent efforts of 
John to force expressions about the future into pre- 
gent TN Oy Traditionai interpretation 


suggests that Johannine theology is am expression of 


the power of the "age to come" as “here” and "now". 


Rudolph Bultmann has applied a term “eschatological 
23 


existence” to this quality, in contrast with the 
picture of the Svnoptic Gospels of the “end of the 


world as occurring in time“, a view which Bultmann 
237 
hes proclaimed to be “mythological”. Moreover 


Buitmana cites a passage in which Jesus proclaims that , 
3 wn 23 
. . ? ? » % ? “ a) / a =n 
he is “not of this world® (<7 ok ewe ck TU Korpou }, 


a. tick | 
core’ J Jno43233 5:25. Cf. 
Bi 12 7, 


ve Bultmann, Kergyme and Myth (ed. H. Bartsch), pp. 
28-29, 
237 
P Bultmenn, Jesus and the Word, p.56. 
23 
ja.17216, 


holding that this remark is the attesting of the 
"eschatological existence” of the Fourth i 

We are able, however, to challenge Bultmann's concept 

of eschatology and his philosophical use of Heidegger's . 
"authentic existence” which is timeless by setting the 

above mentioned passage against the seven expressions 

using the Semitism ELS +tOY XL VK ° In the seven 

expressions itis quite conceivable that instead of 

the phrase etsaadys ai ida. we might insert the phrase 

or Koqpes EKCLVOs, ; i.e. “never as long as the Koop0s 

lasts" would be the reading instead of “never as long 

as the age lasts". Not only in the light of the 

passage cited by Bultmann (Vide supra) can this insert- 

ion and transposition be made, but also in terms of 

the fact that the expression O were osTos occurs 

frequently in pedis” elke word KoTpos occurring some 


sevenity-eight times in John as compared with only nine 


occurrences in Matthew and three occurrences in Mark and 


Luke, respectively. " Jesus reiterates elsewhere that he is 
241 
"not of this world", proclaims that he is from the Koa POS 
239 
eee. re 


Jn.8:233 9 $395 11:93; 12:25; 13#15 16:113 18:36. 
Cf. Jn.1:10 et al. 


241 
Jn.8:23 


Mabove™ (€K TWV xv od) rather than from the K6opoS 
"below" Ek TON KXT OS eae The division between 
an "upper" and "lower" world is, thus,, distinguished 
in New Testament thought, a world of human affairs 

and an upper spiritual world. As suggested, Bult- 
mann's “eschatological existence" centers around the 
fact that the Johannine Gospel appeals to “authentic 
existence" now and, thus, has “de-mythologized" the 
apocalyptical character of the picture of the Synoptic 


Gospels of the end of the world in time. It would, 


therefore, seem at once that the expression ES TOV KOOP ov 


E Ket VOY would be more appropriate than ELS Tov OCCONK 
insofar as the now is already divided into the upper 

and lower worlds. if the eschatology of John has 
really begun to deny thologise the futuristic picture 

of the coming kingdom into a present reality then it 

would seem obvious that the author of the Gospel eould 
have avoided a Semitism which is so clearly temporal. 

The absence of Kidpos in the seven eschatological passages 
becomes obvious, especially when we recognize the distinct- 
ion between NY and sees as a concept of “world". 


The expression © KOSHOS osTOS is for a sensible world of 


ms 
Loc. cit. 


events and is not at all equivalent to the rabbinic 


ara O71 59( ra) «KLcN) , Moreover a term like © Koos 


PY opevos would be meaningless in the light of the 
distinction already drawn between the "upper" and 

the “lower" worlds. In addition the seven eschatolog- 
ical passages are all good Semitisms, viz., "living 
water" being used in the Old Testament for the Law, 
for God, for revelation, — And manifestly these 
expressions are all related to the biblical and 
rabbinical use of sree and cao rather than to the 
Hellenistic use of KOOP OS « We conclude, therefore, 
that the absence of Kot pos in favor of the temporal 
Semitism &5 TON XCANK, to be identified with the 
rabbinical spirit of the time of John in the form 

O olen oSTOs » raises a challenge to the here-now 
eschatology which Bultmann so ardently upholds. 

To be sure, the here-now character of John is 
present in other passages, We cannot simply reject 
Bultmann's claims for the present reality of the 
eschatological life. But that reality comes out of the. 
tension between the present-in-time and the future 


243 
Cp. Jn+:14 and Jer.17:13. 


into the remote ages. This tension is not resolved 
in the Gospel umless we throw out such eschatological 
passages which use the Semitism ¢!< “ov aidva, This 
we cannot do anymore than we can dismiss a fortiori 

the interpretation of Bultmann. At isast the follow- 
ing conclusions can te drawn: (1) The use of the 
Semitism ei¢ tov al@va in Johannine thought as contrasted 
with the use of the terms “upper” and “lower" 

does not allow us to develop the notion of a timelsss 
eschatology in which the power of the Christ operates 
solely in the present here and now. Rather,we submit, 


the eschatology of John is in tension between the 


"age to come” and the present reality of the Christ. 


This tension accounts for the straining of the Gospel 

to fit future modes of expression into present situat- 
ions--"the hour comes and now is". (2) In the light 

of the Johannine use of alwy it becomes evident that 

any cleavage between Johannine thought and the Synoptic 
Gospels is a spurious one. It may, perhaps, be 

the reading of John in terms of the philosophy of Heidegger 
and the theology of Bultmann rather than in terms of the 
thought of John. The distinctions between the Synoptic 
Gospels and Johannine thought, admittedly existing, are 


somewhat exaggerated by many theologians. 2? The 
2 


tension between 6 alov and the 4 aiov uéAdwv. in John, 
standing in conflict with the already existing division 
between 5 xdouo0c odtocand ofx... &x tof xdopou can 

be explained only in terms of the particular historical 
setting of the Gospel and its relationship to early 
Christianity. the “eschatology of John" is, thus, 
more to be derived as a consequence of the early Christ- 
ian community's interpretation of the Gospel than as 

a direct content of thexGospel. Disappointment and 
disillusionment of the early Christian community caused 
them to read their apocalyptical hopes into a here and 
now reality of the Christ as already existing. Like 
the Synoptics, however, the Johannine Gospel is in the 
spirit of hope, waiting upon the revealed time to OB: 
To be sure the New Testament hope is greene ee the 

Old because of what has happened in Se Sg but basically 
John's proclamation is that those who drink the “living 


water" shall not thirst in the remote future ages of time 


to come rather than being filled and quenched in the "upper 


tcp. In.3:18 & Jn.12:48; 5:28, 


*oy. Matt .24soff. & In.11:2hrf. Cf. Ps.146:5. 
2hOo re. Jn.19:30; Ro.8:18 ff. 


world" now. Hope merges into experienced reality 
because the past and future give real possibilities 
to the present hour. 

We may note that the New Testament use of 
the term atwy is continuous with both the 01d Test- 
ament and with the rabbinical literature. The 
rabbinic division of time into the present age and 
the "age to com@"was not a metaphysical distinction 
but a real division of chronological and historical 
time. On the other hand, the Greeks, who in their 
earlier period used the term in a manner consistent 
with the biblical view, finally parted company, produc- 
ing a metaphysical doctrine of eternity. The New 
Testament and rabbinic division of time, therefore, 
in contradistinction to later Hellenistic philosophy, 
is not a division of the "orders" of time. It is 
at this juncture that Israel and Hellas parted company. 
It is the special thesis of this study that the New 
Testament, like its basis-- the Old, contemporary: with 
rabbinical spirit and thought, did not produce any 


doctrine of the “overlapping"of the ages or the vertical 


introduction of a new order of time into the present age. 


Such a position is metaphysical and closer in spirit 

to the Hellenistic philosophy. Therefore, we must 
view the position of John Marsh with extreme caution, 
if not alarm, and Bultmann must be seriously challenged 
when he says that "in the new age the indispensable 
conditions of the time process come to an -— 

At the same time it is not suggested that the New Test- 
ament. hope be projected to some apocalyptical and 
messianic future which can never be realized. While 
we cannot dismiss the Semitismas5 rv «caw which 
occurs in the eschatological passages of Sebi, neither 
can we dismiss those passages using the non-temporal 


29 
KOC pos. Rejecting a metaphysics of timelessness 


such as proposed by Bultmann does not mean that we must 


accept the “consistent” or pian actin cm gti ted of 
250 
Albert Schweitzer or Maurice Goguel. To this 


extent Christianity is not Jewish sectarianisn. A 


tension remains neh + the “already done” character 

251 
of the New Testament and the “yet to be done” element. 
“247 — 
on Kergyma and Myth, p.1l+. 
24 


Viz., Inesles 62513 8:51,52; 10:28; 11:26. 
a Jn.8:23:3 9:39; 11:9 et al. 
_ jceleann, op. cit., pp.84-85, 168. 
 - In.3318. 


252 
Jnel2 348. 53 ° 


252 


This tension is the very meaning of biblical eschat- 
ology. The “new" character of the New Testament 
lies in the content of time, in the hope which has 
been introduced into poiseiiie te the meaning rendered 
the present hour by the past event of the a 
The content of time, thus, changes the meaning of 

the hour, but it does not alter the structure of 
biblical time. the concluding verse of Revelation 
aptly expresses the content of a hope in 


the time to come: "Come Lord Jesus". 


273R0.8:24, 35-39. 


25" 3.19330. Cp. Deut.30:15. 


2) Rev.22:20.: 


5. Cosmos and Cosmetic 


In the previous section it was shown that the 
Bible never uses the temporal motif aidv for time- 


less neo-Platonic emanations. Yet the word ‘ 
25 
takes on spatial meaning, in thé New Testament, in 
257 258 
the rabbinical and apocryphal literature. it is, 


therefore, important to note the relationship between 


the spatio-temporal alwv and the purely spatial x6on0¢ 


inasmuch as the word xécov0oc frequently occurs in the 


25 Hebs.1:2. 


257cf. Pirke Aboth, 3:15; 4:21; Yoma, 87b; Berakoth, 
lla; 60b et al. Vide sect.4, this study. 
258 


Cf. II Macc.7:9,23 et al.3; Wis. Sol.9:3,9 et al. 


LXX and New Testament, besides being a concept of 
Greek philosophy. At the outset it must be pointed 
out that the biblical world is not in se a spatial 
thing but ab alio is in dependence upon the priority 
of time-- the "hosts of heaven" ( oxax 73 of the 
Priestly account of wade translated by the 

LXX as m&c 6 HOGHOC, are the consequences of the 
verb "to finish" or "to prevail" ( 73%. The O&8238 
or “host of heaven" are the completion of a temporal 
process; for the a account opens with a 
temporal word a, : By way of digression we 


may point out that the Babylonian account of creation 


in the Enfima Elish sounds similar in pattern to the 


Platonic aes couse? wena gives -priority to the 
261 


"world-place" (xBpa). Like the Timaeus (Vide infra) 


the Enttma Elish speaks of a primordial world-sludge 
which is formed in a primordial world-place: 


when tne heaven had not (yet) been named, 
(and) below the earth had not (yet) been 
called by a name; 
(when) Apsfi primeval, their begetter, 
Mummu and Ti>amat, she who gave birth to 
them all, 


-9Gen.2:1(P). 


. 262 
(still) mingled their waters together ... 


In contrast to the place of the Enuma Elish and the 
Timaeus alike the biblical “world" is conceived as 
a perpetuation of on-going generations-- YHWH is the 


263 
true dwelling place of Israel for all generations. 


The "world", thus, is a temporal “inhabitation" 


y / 
o vy 
9 B37 and LXX oko), living under the fear of 


YHWH _ contingently directs the world from day to 
2 


day. Both the words 72) and boa are used for 


this temporal inhabitation, although the word 221yn 

is more generally used for the populated world. 

The biblical “world”, on the whole, opposes the concept 
of a primordial world-place, world-order, or “three- 
storied universe". It is very important to define 
precisely, therefore, the differences between the 

as a philosophical order and the Kos pos as a spatial 


geography under the contingency of time. 


262 


a Blish, Tablet I; 1ff. (A. Heidel, Babylonian 


; pel8.) Cf. Heschel, op. cit., Judaism, 
3 3 1952), pec69. 


Ps.90:1. Cf. Ps.100:53; Dan.3:33(4%:3)3 I Chr.9:1; 
Matt.l:lff.3; Lk.3:23-28. 
264 
Ps .33:8. 
265 
Ps.l0+; 102:26-28; Is.51:13. 


The philosophical use of Koopos arises with 
the Greeks. But this philosophical meaning arises 
only in the more philosophical literature, having 


an entirely different meaning in the eT liter- 
2 
ature. wey used it to mean "duly" and 
267 
"shamefully". Herodotus, Hippocrates, and Plato, 


alike, used it for "arrangement", a monnees close to 
2 
the rootemeaning of the word "cosmetic". It 


was employed in an apocryphal _— of Aristotle as an 
269 
"arrangement" of various things. Sometimes the 
270 271 
word meant "fashion" and "governmental order", 


again suggesting an arrangement. A frequent use 
272 


for KOop05 is the cogmetic sense, In the 


cosmetic meaning Homer speaks of the "ornament" on 
273 
a at and Herodotus refers to the "ornament" on 
2 
men. Aristotle frequently employs the word in terms 


é (kerk = KOON) ILdad, 102472. 
83179. 
» 12993 3:22; 8:86; 
303 


; B, respectively; v supra. 
De Mundo, 398°23. 

270 
Parmenides, 8:52. 

271 


—-* 4:76; Herodotus, 1:65; Protagoras, 
Som 

ren EME: Hesiod, Works and Days, 76; 
273 Cy, 373C. 


Historicus, 3:123. 


275 
of the “ornaments of speech", In his Politics 


he uses the term oc Kogpot for the “chief magistrates" 


276 
of body of rulers. It is plain that the word 


koopos basically means an arrangement or order. 

A philosophical transition is made in the 
use of the word by extending the order of the things 
of every-day life to the totality of order in the 
universe. Thus the word KO6p0s comes to mean “world- 
order" and “universe" qua intelligible structure. 


According to Plutarch, Pythagoras is the first philo- 


/ 
sopher to use KOO P05 in this sense, although he ex- 


277 
tended it to the heavens instead of heavens and earth. 


It is to Platonia philosophy that we owe the larger 
and more complete transition, totality of "world-order" 


now including all that can be conceived of 1 tt pce 
27 
into the spatial receptacle or world-place,. 


275 2 b a 
: J etoric, 1408°14; Poetic, 1457°2; 145833, 
7 
Pol., 1272°6. 
277 
Moralia, 886B. 
278 


Gorgias, 508A; Timaeus, 27A; 30B et al. 


Aristotle follows the philosophical usage of Plato, 
279 
using the word Kops for “fir¢mament". In later 
280 
middle-Platonism the word KOOVOS nogenes a “microcosm" 
281 
and was applied to “living beings. The philosophical 


meaning became complete in neo-Platonism. 


J 
In Platonic philosophy the word Ko5pos means 


a spatial world-order. Its creation which gives 


form to the world takes seat in the receptacle-place, 
283 
giving a metaphysical priority to "place", just as 


the Enuma Elish gave a priority to the existence of the 
primordial world-sludge from which the world was fashioned. 
This is not to say that the Timaeus poses a timeless crea- 
tion, but that its philosophical — is with “being, 


place, and becoming, these three”. The KO OPS 
derives its shape and form by copying the immutable 


s . 4 o \ 

Forms: TKK oVarKy TOVSE WY KoKpOY ELKOYK TLVO5 
; 285 

CLVOKL ° It is endowed with soul and reason, thus, 


279 
ogoue Cael. 280°21; Metaphysics, 339°20. 


Philo Judaeus, 2:155. 
281 


8 Galenus Medicus, de Usu Partium, 3:10. 
282 | 
KooVos also took on mystical meaning in later 


Hellenistic philosophy. 
283 


Timaeus, 25B, C. 
284 
d., 52D. 
28 


ibid., 294. 


286 
making it a "living creature" (tov xdopov ZGov- 


All livine creatures are endowed with generic roots 

in the "living creature", participating, thus, in 

a total structural order. At once we contrast this 
with the —_— and gragmented character of man in 

the gad The Greek XOOLOC included all of nature 
with man in a pan-psychistic ee a Perhaps it was 
because of the endowment of the KOLO with a Soul that 
it is possible to divide the x6o0¢ into two non-temporal 
entities-- the spatial world of material things, the 
“lower world", and the ideational world, the "upper world". 
In the previous section we saw sg at Johannine literat- 
ure made much of this Ss na and this subject 

will be discussed again in this study both for emphasis 


and added refinement. But note the two-fold distinct- 


ion between the pre-philosophical meaning of xéopuo¢ 


defined as "arrangement", “order", and "cosmetic" and 
‘ 4 
the philosophical meaning of the word xoqo¢ as a 


2601b4d.,30B. 
287 ps .90: 3-12. 


Sn imaeus, 30 ,D. 


289 n.8:23 et al. 


totality of world-order, 

Iwo characteristics of the philosophical KOop05 
strike us at once. First, the metaphysical category 
of order, arrangement, and intelligibility is independ- 
ent of time. As such it does not preclude of necess- 
ity the consideration of time, but rather it is pre- 
occupied with the relationship of being, place, and 
becoming to each i This point has been 
repeatedly stressed in previous pages of this study. 
Secondly, the (opos can be divided into levels, the 


"upper" metaphysical level of being and the "lower" 


4 
sensible KOd pos of becoming, the concept of place 


being the receptacle and spatial container of the 
whole. Superficially this distinction seems to 
parallel the biblical doctrine of the two ages, but 
upon closer examination it is seen that there is no 
relationship whatsoever between the two-- the biblical 
distinction is between a former and a latter time, 


whereas the Greek distinction is between metaphysical 


290 
Timaeus, 52D. 


being in a multi-storied universe. The important 
fact-for the metaphysical levels or "storeys" is that 
their existence is in no way time-dependent, and they 
can, therefore, exist concurrently without regard to 
which level is prior or posterior. This fact 
stands in direct contradistinction to the biblical 
concept of KO5p0s : the New Creation comes acer 

the Old; the Second Adam follows the first. This 
point, suggested by A ga is central to under- 


standing the New Testament's pre-philosophical use 


7 
of KOSp0s and for interpretation of New Testament 


eschatology. Later neo-Platonic philosophy ex- 

pressed in the writings of Plotinus carried the 

metaphysical “storeys" of Platonism to its logical 

conclusion in the doctrine of UCN Nel ag Plotinus 
hypostatized the "storeys" (which may only have been 

an epistemological distinction in Plato) into the 

One ,the World-Mind, and the World-Soul. Accordingly, 

the World-Mind communicated to the World-Soul through the One. 


e291 
— 219-233; I Cor.15:45=-48. 
— Christ and Time, p.95. 


Cf. III Ennead 7. 


Each level formed in itself a “world", the sum-total 
being all of metaphysical existence, the Kospos ° 
"Time" became an imaginary"falling" away from the One. 
The timelessness of neo-Platonism was far more acute 
and definite than that of Platonism and middle-Platonisn. 
For neo-Platonism precluded any real existence for 
time whereas the iatter merely ignored it in giving 
Dlace the metaphysicai priority. In neo=-Platonic 
philosophy, therefore, any distinction between the 
"upper" and “lower® Koopot was an atemporal distinct- 
ion between a metaphysical world of Ideas and a meta- 
physical world of matter. 

In a comparative study of the Greek and Hebrew 


motifs of time the Platonic and neo-Platonic uses of 


the word Kdopios are important, particularly when we 


recall that many biblical theologians have sought to 
interpret the “New Age™ as “concurrent” with the pre- 
sent age, subsuming, thereby, the temporal motif of Cov 
under KOSLIOs » a metaphysical and spatial motif. 
Bultmann's effort to render the New Testament "now" 
within the spatial world or Koqpos runs into this 
difficulty. But interestingly enough, those who 


criticize Bultmann's lack of temporal understanding 
in interpreting biblical eschatology-- and who criticize 
him in a manner consistent over the over-all point of 
view of this study-- often conceive, unfortunately, 
in their own thinking of time in terms of an "over- 
lapping" of the ages: 
The "now" of the New Testament is not the 
"now" of timelessness. The distinction 
between the two ages differ from our popular 


distinction between time and eternity 
(timelessness). It is a distinction 


between two different But Gysteee rele periods 
of time... a difference between this evil age 


and the age to come. Such a notion takes 
very seriously the reality of sin and judgmentwee 
When Christ appears at the last day this 988, 
with all its sorrows will come to an end. 
Bultmann's critic, thus, maintaining that the meta- 
physical probiem is distinct from the biblical prob- 
lem, also maintains that the two ages “overlap”. 
How the future age can overlap the present age and 
not be metaphysicai depends upon the meaning of 
eschatology. In turn this demands some explanation 
of the terms "world" and “coming world". This matter 
has been discussed in the previous section and 


is to be enlarged upon subsequently. 


294 


-_ 


Julius Schniewind's "Reply to Bultmann," 
Keryema and Myth, p.79. 


From a Platonic point of view the expression 5 xdoopoc 
toxouevoc is meaningless since future time cannot 

affect the two xdopo1, the xdovoc Ex tiv Avw and 

the xdopnoc tx TOV natu. With regard to the Fourth 
Gospel we have already shown that the temporal Semitism 
ef< tov aiGva suggests a corrective to any philosophical 
interpretation of xdopoc¢ especially since the express- 
ion etc tov xdouow occurs frequently in the Fourth 

oo How then shall we interpret the express- 
ion "the one who is coming into the world"? 

Three interpretations of the phrase “the one 
coming into the world" are at once suggested, and these 
exhaust a class of all possibilities. (1) We may re- 
ject the temporal Semitism cic tév al@va in favor of 
a division of the x6opoc¢c into the "upper" and "lower" 
“xO6OLLOL , But such an argument means to repudiate 
the development of the last section. It is to 
read John by Plato as well as by Bultmann and Heidegger. 
(2) We may reject Platonic metaphysics and demand that 


the word x60n0¢ be strictly synonomous withaldyv. 


“99 sn.6s14; 11:27. Cf. In.3231. 


In this instance the expression AC Ten hc cvxK =6would 
mean exactly the same thing as ES TN KCOPov - But 
this interpretation, reading John exclusively by 
biblical and rabbinical meanings, would exclude the 
Sitz im Leben of the New Testament, namely that it was 
also immersed in the Graeco-Hellenistic world as well 
as the Jewish and rabbinical world. The entire theme 
of this study is that the Bible takes very seriously 
some of the issues which confronted the philosophical 
Greeks without succumbing to the pitfalls of metaphysics. 
Such an identification, therefore, of KOopos with the 
temporal o<coV is as destructive as the rendering of 
K6ao-pos in terms of metaphysics. (3) # Finally 
we may interpret the meaning of KOO Hos in a manner which 
neither attempts to reduce philosophical Greek thought 
to biblicism nor attempts to philosophize the Bible. 
On this level we note that the pre-philosophical Greek 
use of Kdopos means arrangement or structure. 
It is in this use that we can do mation both to the 
Bible and to the Greeks. 

Examination of the LXX indicates that we are 
justified in pursuing the third alternative. The LXX 


translates the word Kdapos from eight Hebrew equivalents, 


all of the Hebrew words meaning some sort of arrangement 


296 


or “cosmetic form". The LXX never uses xdéoyoc for 
pviy, 2an, or TIX, respectively. It is this use 
of spatial arrangement which makes the biblical 
xoouoc secondary in importance to biblical time. 
Only in the apocryphal books of Hellenistic Judaism 
do we approach anything like the philoso phical 
abies aie we have already noted that this use is 
completely separate from that of aldv @O?71y). In 
the light of the LXX use of XSOLO ¢ for spatial and 
cosmetic arrangement, in agreement with the pre- 
philosophical Greek use, we are able to approach the 
New Testament's use of X60L0G especially in Johannine 
thought. 

The New Testament use of xoopoc¢ is, thus, for 
the arrangement of human affairs, the spatial distribut- 


ion of things in the sensible life of day by day. 


Obviously we see a continuous line of thought from the 


298(4) »%>, "vessel" (Is.61:10); (2)0°31¥0, "delight" 
(Prov.29: 17); (3muyn, “work of art" (is.3: 224): 
17 “ornaments® (Ex.3326)3 (5)8233, "hosts" (Gen. 
2:1 (6) 119, "dainty" (Ex. 33: 6); "(7)HaIDN, 
"precious" (Nah.2: 9); (8)n RSn, "beauty" (Prov.20: 
29). 


297cf, II Mace.7:9; 12:15; 13:14; Wis. Sol.1l:14; 5:21; 
et al. In the pseudepigraphal IV Macc. the word 
becomes completely philosophical in the Hellenist- 
ic pattern, But a a ~ a is always maintained 

between xoopoc andatayv (0719), the latter always 
as world-in-time. 


pre-philosophical use among the classical Greeks 


through the Alexandrian period. The "lower"xoopoc 


is the spatial interpretation of the alienation 


of man from God. Biblical thought often spatializes 
its symbois though these are always under the qualificat- 
ion of time. Thus it is the Garden of Eden which 


in time perene wastelands and which in time will 
29 


be restored. The New testament carries over this 
spatio-temporal symbolization in the concept of the 


New Jerusalem which will be the abode of men in the 
ikemie’™ It is in this sense that we can speak 
of the “Word made clesh® which"comes into the 

ndopog> Here the word *x400¢ means an "abode", 


although this abode is always under the conditionality 
302 


of time. Sometimes the word is used for the sum-total 
of creation, but as a sum-total of visible and sensible 


things, not of philosophical creation. Thus it 


298755133. 


PF ey 21:2. 
300 


JIne1:14. 


391 3n.8:23; 9239 et al. 
302 3.12225; 16:21: I Tim.6:7; Matt.16:26; Jas.1:27. 


used for a world which has not been made or has foundat- 
303 
ions; for the spatial and sensible world which could 


not a all the books which could be written about 
30 
Jesus; or for : relations of entities to things 
30 
of the world. In the Gospel of Luke the term 


‘ : - 
“nations of the world" occurs (ta E6vn tod xoopoy, 


conveying a spatial picture of the varfous arrange- 
ments of the human race. A rabbinic phrase "people 
forever" (071¥ N1DX) seems at first to suggest that 
the above is a Semitism, making xéoypoc identical with 
atdyv, but on second consideration we realize that the 
rabbinic picture is of a people in the world in time 
whereas the Lucan phrase more properly means "nations 
of the world in spatial arrangement". the Lucan 
phrase is, thus, complementary and secondary to the 
concept of peoples and nations in time and history. | 
In Pauline thought xdono< complements the temporal 


age=-- a world of spatial geography or arrangement running 


5°SMatt.24s21; Jn.17:5; Acts.17:24; Rom.1:20; : 
Sphels+; Hebs.4+:33; 9:27. ; 


304 5n 21325. 


eat Pet.3:63; Ro.3:6,19; I Cor.4:13. 
; Lk.123:30 


Thus God has made the 


wisdom of the world as foolish, but this world, 
307 


nevertheless, is part of the age of historical time. 
This concept of a spatial and material world sub- 


siding in time is bolstered in Paul's discussion 


308 
of the anxiety of “worldly affairs". Clearly 


the world qua XOOL0C is a world of human and sensible 


matters running through time. 

We may summarize the New Testament use of 
XOOLOC by noting that the"world" means the spatial 
geography of human affairs, the "arrangement" of 
sensible things. Such a use is seen at once to 


be the pre=-philosophical use made by Greek literature 
309 7 
and also the LXX meaning. Such a meaning does not 


preclude time. Consequently the Pauline use is 
perfectly reasonable, namely that the spatial order 
is dependent upon the temporal flow of history. 

We are now able to interpret the expression “coming 


, 310 
into the world"( 4 &pxopevoc etc TOV dows de it is 


3975 Cor.1:20. 
3085 Cor.7:33,34; Rom.3:6,19. 


30954 should be noted that "pre-philosophical" 


does not mean in order of time-- Plato and 
Aristotle use the term in both a philosophical 
and pre-philosophical way. It simply means 
wot in level of analysis. 
3 


“JInell?: 27 et al. 


not a contradiction of the temporal Semitism etc 

TOV al@va Neither is it an absorption of one 

by the other. it is simply an ab alio dependency 
of the world of things and human affairs upon the 
forces of time. We may repeat for sake of emphasis: 
the Bible makes very much of space-- this has been 
a recurring theme throughout the previous pages. 

But this space does not have a metaphysical prior- 
ity; it is a space which endures in time and which 
will be dissolved at some future time. The lack 

of the philosophical type of xdéoyoc¢in the Bible, 

on the whole, the constant presence of the"age"and 
the time of the age, the subsuming of the spatial 
world in time, allows us conclusively to assert that 


the biblical concept of space is the space moving 


through time. Thus “coming into the world" is 


a spatial fact-- but that fact has a specific sequence 
in time and finally it has a consequence. 

In terms of the spatial event which is subsumed 
under time we can discuss the ultimate spatial Event 
of the Bible-- in time it came into the world of 
space and left it in time. Its imprint, thereby, 
conditioned space and gave it its final meaning in time. 


The Incarnation is completely in accord with the 
general biblical view of space and time. It is not 

a Gnostic myth in which the Son of God is sent down 
in the realm of light entering the xOopO0C¢ disguised 
as man. We cannot explain the “coming into the 
xocuo¢d' as the spatial immanence of God-- God's near- 
ness or farness is not determined spatially but by 
the fact that'He who hides His face'in the past of 
history will reveal it at some future a ag To 

be sure we might attribute to this revelation a spat- 
ial quality-- and this is what the Incarnation is 
finally, a spatial quality. But it is a spatial 
quality which is time-dependent. in the decisive 
hour @pa ) of tena” the spatial "ruler of the world 
will be cast ee oy, Thus the Incarnation is a spate 
‘fal coming into the x6oL0¢ of human affairs, but what 
it affects are the things which abide in time. We 


return to our two spatial images of the Bible, both 


products of time, one in the past, the other in the 


future ages to come. The first image is the Garden of 
311 


Cf. Deut.31:17,18. 
3125 .12:27. 
3*33n.12331. 


Eden, a seographiéal xdon0¢ which in time became 
31 


wasteland. The other image is the New Jerusalen, 
appropriately enough found at the very end of the 
Bible, and represents a xdopoc united in fellowship 


315 


with God. There is no creation of new time in these 


images, viz.,"eternity", but there is the promise of 

a new x6ou0¢ which will abide unto the endless ages. 
The “new age", therefore, reserved for some future 
time is a promise for new spatial things rather than 
a promise for a new order of time. It is, thus, that 
biblical space, the x6oL0¢, is anchored by time. For 
He who exists in time from the remote ages past and 


continues into the Der Reyes 5 oF the remote ages to 
31 
come is both First and Last; it is He who makes all 
317 


things new in the due course of time. 
We turn at this point to some conclusions drawn 


by a study of cei) of in the Johannine writings in 
31 , 
a work by Paul Meyer. Meyer concludes that the nature 


314c6n.1:8. 
315 ey.21:2. 
31655 40:10; Rev.22:13. 


31775 43:19; Rev.2l:l. 


31806 Paul William MATS » The Eschatology of the 
s 


Fourth Gospel. Unpublished D.Theol. dissertation, 
Union Theological Seminary Library, N.Y-, 1955. 


of the eschatology of the Fourth Gospel can be 

expressed as “two applications of eschatological 

language to one complex idea which underlies retal 

In an analysis of the well-known passage in John 

where “‘artha confesses that Jesus is the resurrection 
and the ge points out by means of an inner 
examination of the complex “ohannine style how the 
passage moves from the dimension of the coming resurrect- 
ion to the immediate Pe OTT vai His conclusion, 


comparing a text of this sort to the Johannine style 


as a whole, is that “in Jesus's absence the resurrect- 


ion of the dead is wholly futures in his presence 
22 


(S5e efvat) it is wholly present." Thus Meyer 
Suggests two types of eschatological language: a 
"Christological" side which in fact is an ontological 
usage, and the more traditional fype of eschatology: 


We cannot therefore simply say that the 
Foufth Gospel presents us with a ‘realized 
eschatology'... (There is) finally the 
future dimension of the Christian life... 
eschatology as it expresses the non-fulfill- 
ment and lack of finality in the present 
life of the believer come back in full 
force . 323 


319i bid., p.361. 
3203n.11323-27. 

3*lveyer, op. cit., De3356 
3"loc. cit. 

3*3abid., pp.327-328. 


Taken from an entirely different starting point and 
concern, the conclusions of Meyer, interestingly 
enough, concur with the point of view of this study, 
namely the complementary use of a world of spatial 
affairs and arrangement as against the temporal world 
to come in time. The world of spatial affairs 

and arrangement presents to us the present side of 
eschatology; the temporal age presents to us the 
future side of eschatology. It is the thesis of 
this study that the former is subordinated to the 
latter, that the nature of New Testament eschatology 

is the tension of a spatial present against a temporal 
future. The "new" feature of the New Testament, 
therefore, is the creation of the new heaven and new 
earth in the future, not of the creation of a new order 
of time. Thus the "new" feature lies in the tension 
between things in the present and transformed things in 
the future. For the Christian the context of these 
things have been affected by that which already “came 
into the world". Consequently we reaffirm our earlier 


statement: The New Testament changes the content of 


the last time but not the timeestructure of biblical 


hope and anticipation. In terms of this point of 


view the spatial quality completes the temporal picture. 
Eschatology reamsn, therefore, an attempt to give the 
present hour meaning and context. No hour of history 
is without relationship to the world. But apart from 
the setting of time the concept "world" is meaningless. 
The kipos » therefore, has spatial possibilities for 
the present, but we must remember Paul's caution: 


"therefore do not pronouce judgment before the Lord 


324 
comes", Long after Christianity broke with its 
Semitic progenitor and passed into a Western and 
Hellenistic form it continued to apply the temporal 


dimension to its faith and hope. 


We can conclude simply. The term KOPOS is 


used both in Greek and biblical literature for a non- 
philosophical sense of spatial arrangement of things. 
The biblical use never took on the philosophical side 
whereas the Greeks included also a philosophical world- 
arrangement. But in the spatial and non-philosophical 
arrangement time is not precluded. The biblical view 
took this side of the meaning of KO p05 and subsumed it 


324 
I Cor.4:5. 


under the temporal scheme. in the New Testament an 
eschatology results from pitting the present arrange- 
ment of things, the xoopoc, against some future 
arrangement of things, the New Heaven and the New 
Earth. Such a transformation is a changed content 
within time, not a changed order of time. the 


Incarnation is precisely this type of transformat- 


ion of the KOOLOC within the temporal passage-- it 


enters the world in time and determines the meaning 

of all times. The ultimate Event passed from the 
world, but all future times determine their significance 
from this past qualification of space in time. For 
Ours is a world which continues to move in time to 


the “Last of Days". This is the movement of spatial 
things in time. 


6. Nomoy and 771N: Law and Life 


Biblical revelation is hammered out in terms 


of the meaning of a eatin x hour or day in history, 
32 
the meaning of "this day". This hour is to be 


qualified, to be sure, in terms of some spatial char- 
acter, but the major meaning of a biblical event lies 
in the fact that the "Word" (127) is very near" to 


326 327 
the children of Israel. He who “hides his face" 


reveals Himself in the aniconic Word which demands 


325 Sosh.24:25; Deut.29:10f.; 30:15f. et al. 
826) out.30:1h. 


3°75 45315. 


the realm of history and place in time for a "sensor- 
i" Thus the biblical Word presents to all 
biblical deeds a temporal character. Only through 
the Word of the Lord does Heilsgeschichte come to 

pass; only through the Word of the Lord is the 
covenant brought into being-- “the Words of the 
covenant which the Lord commanded Moses to make 

with the people of eae The great liturgical 
proclamation of Judaism has been the Shema: “Hear 

0 MIE Es Without the character of the Word 

all biblical events would degenerate into a rigid 

and frozen past which could be brought into contemporan- 
eity only through a re-creation of the event as with 
Dionysiansim. The difficulty of the cultic fertility 
religion becomes obvious. It cannot relate the mean- 
ing of the past to the present because it lacks the 
temporal category of persistence, the ability to hear 
throughout the generations, to remember in time. [Thus 


it is driven to constant renewal at each vegetal cycle 


by a complete enactment of birth, life, death, and 
325 


<r ef. Deut.8:3; Amos 3:1,8 et al. 


Deut.28:69 (29:1). 


330 
Deut.6:4, 


ultimate resurrection of the god. The E PAINS of the 
331 

New Testament is possible only because the "Word 

made flesh" persists in the memory of those who hear and 


remember. 


The root of the verb 127 may be from an Arabic 
SS 
word yp) J) —- "to follow behind in time, place, 


or station;" just as the sound of a musical note 
requires temporal duration so the process of hearing 
requires time, The biblical‘17 requires the dimension 
of history in order to be heard and to be intelligible. 
The noun V2.1 has many meanings, all temporal: Young's 


Analytical Concordance to the Bible lists over sixty 


uses of the word 1217 in the King James Version of the 
334 335 


English Bible, some of which are “counsel", “message”, 


337 335 339 


"report", "advice", "promise", "deed", etc. 
Only in late biblical Hebrew, viz., Chronicles, and in post-biblfal 
31 * 


Ro.6:10 


332 
Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old tament, p.1Sl. 

333 


4 nae ioc-_cit., pe975. 


Nu.31:16. 


335 
Ju.3:203; I Kgs.20:12; Prov.26:6. 


I Kgs.10:63 II Chr.9:5. 


337 
Jue20:73; II Sam.19:43. 


Jer .32:423; Deut.1:11; 6:33; 9:28 et al. 


339 
Jer.5:28; II Chr.35:27. 


340 
Hebrew is 1273 rendered as "thing". The priority 


of time becomes obvious. The expression In? 397° 
is synonomous with ae prophetic wiaiinan it is 

the “prophetic m1Nn, . The post-biblical Targums 
translated 127 into the Aram@ic 810"), the "hypostat- 
ized Word". It is through ge N1D*Dthat the Lord 


(29) created heavens and earth. In the Talmudic 
T ; 


Ethics of the Fathers the creation of the world is 


brought to pass, py ten divine fiats using the phrase 
3 


"And God said". Thus 757 and the Aramaic N1O?D 


become equivalent for “divine teaching". According 
to C.H. Dodd the logical equivalent in Greek would 
». Unfortunately the LXX used hovoc and 


This fact produced a defection which shall 
be discussed subsequently. 


3*Oxeschel, Sabbath, p.7. 


tl yer.1:2,4,113 13:33 Ezek.1:3; 3:16; etc., etc., 


freq. 
342 
C.H. Dodd, 


33 ere Is.48:13. Cp. Ps.333:6. The term 107d 
disappeared in the Talmud in favor of nI5¥, 


due perhaps to strong anti-Johannine attitudes 
of the Talmudists. 


343pirke Aboth, 5:1. Cp. Gen.1:3,6,9,11,14,20,26,29 
plus one questionable occurence, viz, Gen.1:1; 
1321; 2318, the exact one of the three texts being 
debatable. 


3506 Bible and the Greeks, p.32. Cf. Prov.7i2. 


The link of the term727 with "divine teaching", 
the 11M of the Priestly Legislators, identified in 
post-biblical dann gs eh the much broader concept of 
"religion" in ORE once becomes obvious. In 
the prophetic Isaiah the words VW2Tand MIN are used 
in typical Semitic ecvusecm < "Hear the 71n? IDt.... 
“ive ear to the 13017 ~ae In certain manu- 
scripts of the LXX the term ‘2171 is rendered as vonoc , the 
general — used by the LXX elsewhere as an equivalent 
for mn ; It is to the term MIN, therefore, 
that we turn in discussing a basic concept of revelation 
which requires time in order to be understood, i.e. a 
concept which of necessity must be temporal. the 
term i110 is more comprehensive in its scope of meanings 


than 71. This is particularly true in rabbinics which 


practically hypostatized it as ‘life’. But the extremes 


of rabbinics does not necessarily limit the biblical mean- 


ing of the word. Too frequently we havda@ adopted the 
346 


Cf. Pirke Aboth, 3:17 where Rabbi Eleazar bar Azariah 
identifies anin with 12%, with "capacity for thought" 
(myt), etc. Cp.Deut.8:3. 


34775 .1:0. 


SHB of. LXX Is.1:10 (®% or Codex Sinaiticus which , 
renders 127 byAoyoc, whereas other mss. use VOLOC, 
p> Jer.8:9 (B) or Codex Vaticanus renders 37 by 
VOULOGe 


attitude that all rabbinical concepts must be rejected, 

forgetting to ask if these concepts are biblically derived 

to begin with. Much rabbinical thought is of a 

highly esoteric nature. But this does not mean that 

the rabbinical elevation of 111/)\to “religion" or to 

"life" is without biblical precedence or biblical 

roots. The wordT)")1j,, itself, is derived from 

a root 0) meaning “to teach", "to shoot", "to 

moisten", all uses suggesting the concept of naturation 

in time, directing through time, guiding through time. 

The word] “5"is used for “casting lots"; : for “laying 
351 352 353 


a cornerstone"; "to shoot arrows"; if Gc has rain"; 


35 | 
"to point out" or “show the way" (AMY ; "to direct" 
355 


or “to teach"; or in the priestly sense of “instruction”, 


the setting out of ordinances and commandments of God. 


349 
Cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebr and English 
jgquoiicon of the O1d Testament, ’pp.AIh=s35. 
Josh.18:6. 
351 
Job 38:6. 
352 
I Sam.20:36. 
353 


Hos .6:3. 


Gen.46:28. 
355 
Ex.35:34; I Sam.12:23; Ps.25:8; Is.28:9. 


356 
Ex.24:12; Lev.10:11; Deut.33:10. 


Thus the word 71M is to be defined as a "pointing out" 
or “instruction" of the maxims which require time for 
earing, time for learning and understanding. 

The instruction of Israel in the commandments, 
statues, and ordinances is throughout all the generat- 
ions-- "you and your son and your son's son, by keeping 
all his statues and his commandments, which I command 
you all the days — life; and that your days may 


be prolonged...." Israel, moreover, is bidden to 

teach the laws "diligently to your anita It is 

to the generations thati01N has meaning, a content 
within and which fills time. ‘Without the generations 
therefcan be nomimn. For “eternity” needs no instruct- 
ion to the generations, and as long as there are generat- 


ions the "divine teaching" continues to point the way. 


The instruction — degenerated into merely a legislat- 


359 
ive rule (D771), a point so often missed by New Test- 


ament scholars in their analysis of the meaning of the 
Law. In rabbinic times the divine teaching became 


life, itself, a charming legend illustrating the point: 
357 Deut .622. 


3>8peut.627. Cf. Ex.13:9; Deut.17:1ll, etc. 
3°*%Doad, The Bible and the Greeks, pp.31-34. 


A rabbi once fell asleep in a synagogue, waking up in 
Heaven. All he saw was a long table with sages busily 
- stiidying the divine instruction. Disappointed, he 
asked if this was all there was to the kingdom. He 
was promptly advised that Paradise is in the panes: te 
and the teaching and teachers are not in basadises , 
Here the teaching of the generations of time becomes 


a pointing to Heilsgeschichte-- one requires day and 


night to meditate the instruction; more than day and 
night it requires the days and nights of all es 
Unlike mysticism, both Jewish and Christian, which con- 
ceives of a twilight zone between historical time and 
timeless eternity, biblical meditation is a pre-occupat- 
ion with the words of YHWH throughout all HAE Si 


The Word and the Teaching are always near in the hearing 


. ae 
of time. The biblical space which abides in days 


and nights-- all the days of one's life-is continuously 
filled with events which require the hearing of the 
voice and word. Revelation, thus, is a hearing in 


time through the events of life. He who enters into the 


se Heschel, Sabbath, po75- 
3 Joshel:8; Ps.1:2,3. 
3025 5 130253 100: 5. 


3635 out.30:11. 


divine conversation enters into the everlasting covenant 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He who listens to the 
Voice which speaks without showing form has found the 
meaning of this day in the history of the nations of 

the world. He has discovered the true meaning of 
eschatology-- to hear within this hour the Voice which 
spoke to the generations in the past and which continues 
to speak into the remotest of coming ages. Here one 
finds the true possibilities of the hour. 


The Gospel of Matthew ends with a sermon or 


address by the Rabbi from Nazareth-- ace I am with 


you always, to the close of the age". The King 
James Version renders the Greek as “to the end of the 
world”, The King James Version is not deficient in 
favor of the Revised Standard Version (vide supra). 

It is simply that in the smaller geography and fewer 
material things of the days of Tyndale and the others 
who produced the King James Version the “world” still 
meant a “world in time". Modern vivilization has lost 
this sense of time-consciousness in the vast plenum of 


364% 
Matt.28:20, 


material things. The Revised Standard Version, thus, 
has tried to recapture the original meaning, the present 
hour of time, in which the Ultimate One speaks. In 
either case, whether we take the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion or the King James Version, Jesus speaks from the 
essence of the biblical Torah when he prefixes his 
vpomark by instructing the Evangelists to baptize 

all nations “teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you". Here the Torah is a temporal concept, 
persisting through the time of generations, articulating 
in each hour the "divine instruction", the divine Word. 


Before turning to a discussion of the Greek 


use of voéuoc, the LXX equivalent for M1N, which demand- 


ed in the Greek world the concept of "nature" (@v61<) 
rather than history for a "sensorium" or receptacle in 
order to be meaningful, we must raise the problem of 
the meaning of transcendence and immanence,. Biblical 
"transcendence" is not identical with either spatial 

or temporal remoteness. the biblical God is aniconic; 
hence spatial remoteness is meaningless. The biblical 
God is always present by his Word spoken in time; hence, 
temporal remoteness is equally meaningless. Biblical 


transcendence is to be defined in terms of "otherness" 


365 
of “"holiness:". We shall, therefore, seek to 


qualify the remark that the biblical God is not trans- 
cendent in time. Rather than a movement from one type 
of deity to another, or from a god who is far-off to one 
who is near, biblical revelation is conceived in terms 


of the God whose Word and Teaching are.always heard, 


whether he "hides his face" or whether he shows his 


366 . 
steadfast love Gon). Phythian-Adams, expressing 


a point of view which might be called "over-typology", 
has sought to show how Hebrew religion developed in its 
conception of a God who was near by dwelling in the 

Ark of the Covenant to the Priestly conception of 

a God who dwelled in the heavens, finally developing 

the highest stage of the religion, the God conceived 

as an “indwelling spirit". This last stage, thus, 
represents the continuous historical evolution of a 
religion from its more primitive stages to its highest 
development in the New Testament doctrine of the indwell- 


367 
ing Christ. This attempt to show how an immanent 


365cr. N.H. Snaith, Distinctive Ideas of the Old 
yy estament, p.47. 
3 


Ps.136, all vv. 
367 


W.J : ee ents The People and the Presence, 
pp-57-58. 


God moves to transcendence and finally to the spirit- 
uvuality of the New Testament is typologically a strain- 
ed effort to show that New +estament religion is the 
natural and higher stage of Old Testament religion, 
rather than showing that the New +estament attempts 

to realize in time what the Old Testament promises 

and anticipates. This typology not only makes 

the New Testament conception of God in Christ a 
"higher type of revelation", but it also makes it a 
new kind of revelation. We mst specifically reject 
this point of view. Biblical revelation is in history, 
not by a passage from a "lower" to a"higher" concept- 
ion of God. Rather it is the fact that the God whose 
aniconic voice is heard in history now qualifies the 
content of the last time by the spatio-temporal event 
of "coming into the world". Biblical eschatology 
is a unity throughout-- the content of time, i.e. the 
spatial qualification of the world in time, is changed, 
not the transcendence nor immanence of a God who is 
always wholly other, whether dwelling on earth, in 
heaven, or in both. 


On the other pole of the position of Phythian- 


Adams stands the School of the History of Religions, try- 


ing to show exactly the opposite, that the "“other- 
worldly" God is reduced in the biblical message, 
particularly in the New Testament, to a "worldly" 
God. Along the lines which concern the criticism 
of Bultmann these issues have been sharpened. 
Ernst Lohmeyer, discussing the position of Bultmann 
has expressed the view of the History of Religions 
School as: 
eecoce the presentation of the unworldly and 
divine in terms of the worldly and human, 
of the transcendent in terms of the imman- 
ent. (He)... takes this definition for 
granted without stopping to ask whether it 
is true or appropriate to the New Testament 
revelation...s 368 | 
Both the positions of Typology and of the 
History of Religions School have deviated from the 
central understanding of biblical revelation, the 
former by conceiving biblical revelation to be a sort 
of movement from an immanent God to a transcendent one, 
reading the Old Testament in terms of New Testament con- 
clusions; the latter by conceiving biblical revelat- 
ion to be the reduction of a transcendent God to an 


immanent one. Neither point of view grapples with 


the problem, namely that the nearness or farness of God _ 


6 
3 Ernst Lohmeyer, "The Right Interpretation of the 


Mythological", Kerygma Myth, p.125. Bracketed 
(He) refers to S.-i io ‘ 


does not define the meaning of the Sitz im Leben. 

The qualification of the meaning of the particular 

hour forms the whole context of biblical revelation, 
and this qualification is dependent upon time and 

the relationship of spatial things within time. YHWH 


became the God of history when, having found Israel 


like "grapes growing in the wilderness", he called 
* 399 


the fathers. YHWH became Lord of all time by 
370 
defining the "purpose of this hour"; his coming into 
the world gave content to the hour and not to the world 
apart from the hour. | 
Alfred North Whitehead has defined immanence 
in terms of an inter-relatedness of the things of nature: 
"the order of nature (which) expresses the 
characters of the real things which jointly 
composes the existences to be found in 
nature.... (and) presuppose the essential 
interdependence of things." 371 
Whitehead's definition of immanence in terms of cosmological 
inter-relatedness is a godd one. Most pointedly it 
can be seen that the biblical world is not immanent. 


In the light of Whitehead's definition of immanence it 


36% 58.9210. 
37054 12227, 


371) aventures of Ideas, p.142. Brackets mine. 


follows that transcendence is the imposition of fiat 
externality of relata in the world. In this sense 

the biblical World is not transcendent because it has 

no categorial law of nature. The Bible has no 
philosophy of nature. Two elements define the biblical 
outlook: continuity with the fathers of the past, 

the generations which have continuously covenanted 

with the God of the fathers; a continuous hope for 

the new things which are to come in history. At the 


opposite extreme the Greek world is governed by the 


"laws of nature". Greek gods are hardly part of 


historical experience. Whitehead raises the quest- 
| 372 
ion of Job: "Canst thou find out God by searching?" 


At once Whitehead suggests that this question is 
answerable in Greek thought but meaningless in biblical 
thought. Job's question involves more than the 
problem of immanence-- the nature which grows from 
within and the God which is discernible in this pro- 
cess. Job's rejection of the answer in the affirmat- 
ive is perfectly biblical. The Hebrew would conceive 


372 ob 11:7. 
373 


Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, p.1l32. 


of the "world" as an imposition of God's Teaching, the 
statutes which must be meditated upon day and night, 

but never as an imposition of a "law of nature". 

Torah is “living water", not a cosmological principle. 
The Stoic-derived doctrine of rationes sgeminales, which 
constantly emphasized the natural world, is through and 
through an immanent principle. This doctrine is 
thoroughly Hellenistic (8toic). Its introduction into 
the history of Christian philosophy has had most unfortunate 
results for biblical theology. The biblical view, 
rejecting a doctrine of immanence with regard to the 
laws of nature, by no means upholding a doctrine of 
transcendence other than the property of the "otherness" 
or holiness of God, finally requires the temporality 

of history. A situation of life is thoroughly a 


contingent situation of time. It requires a 


375 
“walking with gi a hearing of the aniconic Voice 
7 


from the fire -- Hebrew piety is a walking and talking 


with God, not an observance of the inner laws of nature. 


re aes Cf. Jn.4+:10, 
Deut.10:12. 
Deut.4:33. 


In the light of the foregoing consideration 
of the doctrines of immanence and transcendence, together 
with the discussion of ))7 and ‘7‘71N, we must agree with 
C.H. Dodd that the preferred rendering of 727 and) 
in the Greek would be TEL et and SS cc OK 
But the LXX renders these Hebrew words by the terms 


Vdpes and occasionally Ke toe both terms having mean- 


ings in the Greek which are completely inconsistent 
with the Hebrew time-associations of these words. 
The classical use of Vopes is as a “principle of 
life or action... eternal principles of right or 
wrong as immanent in the universe." : If we are 
to_understand, therefore, the full relationship of 
V1] and717j\ to biblical time we must understand the 
precise relationship of these motifs to the Greek 
concept of VOpos. 

In classical Greek literature the word Vavos, 
primarily means “custom", although it is used sometimes 


F 379 
for “melody”, i.e., for the inner law of musical form. 


377 ? 
sont Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks, p.31 


Ibid., pp.25-26,. 


379 
Hesiod, Plato, and Aeschylus used it simply for “custom", 
380 


With the preposition KT OX it means “according to custom", 
N6 pars is personified as a deity in the Hecuba of 
Euripides: "vet the gods are strong and their ruler 
strong, even Law (NOP os Fo . This personification 
is typical of Greek mythology as already seen in the 
instances of A(wv and Xpovos (Keévos ). As the term 
“custom" became set within time, the word NS pos more 
rigidly took on the meaning of “law". C.H. Dodd 
points out that the classical use of the word was not 

in terms of legislative EAN a However, 
there are frequent cases in which the word is used as 
“ordinance™ or “statute. On the whole the 


word means “an inner persuasiveness", a “custom" which 


becomes “law” in the course of extended use. 


79 
Hesiod, Theogony, 66; Fragmenta, 221; 1#Plato, 
Pays » 15D ; Prot., 337D; Aeschylus, Eumenides, 


350 


aa 904A; Timeaus, 83E; Nichomachean Ethics, 
LOA PY 1 | 


6. 
361 . ; 
OL Scar cbévouce xo Kaew  kpxtdv Novos , Hecuba, 800. 
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gan Bible and the Greeks, p25. 
3 
Theatetus, 173D; Politicus, 12927. 


For Stoic thought — V6po5 means a “regulative 
3 


pattern” of nature, So conceived, an entirely 
different type of “sensorium" is required as compared 
with the biblical matrix of historical time. Not 
History in which the events take place, but a regulated 
nature becomes central; nature becomes the proving 
ground of metaphysical principles. The concept 

of “custom" was brought into an ontological dimension, 
thus, in later Stoic thought Greek life frequently was 
conceived in terms of some defection, some one violation 
of the inner regulative principle of nature, leading, 
consequently, to an ultimate downfall. The defection 
might even be a quirk of personality out of focus 

with the general and accepted “custom" which became “law”. 


354 
Cp.Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks, pp.4+0-4+. 


The Stoics did not see life merely as an offense of 
ritual-custom, but they saw in it a basic violation 
of a regulative principle by which all of nature was 
sustained. The ritual defilement of Greek mythology 
was natural in the sense of nature-involvement. 
Hebrew defilement was not a violation of a law of 
nature but a personal transgression as for example the 
death of Uzzah who defiled the Ark of the a 
For the Stoic-Creeks, the concept of VOvos meant 
involvement with the world as (us. kis; for the Bible, 
VSpos was involvement with the world in terms of the 
hearing of a personal divine conversation. 

The LXX sometimes is bad Greek and sometimes 


equally bad Hebrew. It used Vopoyfor "law", but 


heither in a classical sense, nor Stoic, nor Hebrew sense. 


For the LXX VqU0s meant positive “— declarations 


of right, judgments of decisions. There is enough 


385 
II Sam.6:3-8, 
386 


Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks, p.2%. 


truth in this rendering to avoid the Stoic concept of 
immanence. But it is not correct enough to be class- 


ified as Hebrew. The biblical Torah was fiat but it 


was never 1272 or legal rule. The Greek Volos was 


legislative but never historical. Thus the LXX 
suggests both a Greek and Hebrew defection. and it 
is this side of the LXX use of Vov05 which defines 


the New Testament meaning. The LAX uses the word 
VOvoS for seven Hebrew categories. One of these 


terms is a Persian loan-word GAN] ) used only in 
Esther for “decree"or “edict". Another of these 

terms isJV¢ , used only in the Persian webs een 
"royal decree", "permanent (universal?) law". ; The 
terms PT) and apn, translated as es es the 


9 
“ordinance of Passover" (O VOpOSs To TKOY ) of "fixed 
390 


order", comes from a rootyp Nn meaning" to engrave" or "to 


(1) VI7, “word" (alt. marg. rdg. Deut.32:45); 
(2) rw ; “decree” (Persian period only (Ezr.7: 12)s 
(3) aan , “ordinance” (Jer.31:36 (38:37)); Bren ‘ 
“ord ag (Ex .12:43) ; (4) “9273p D, "commandment" 
(Prov. 6 $204 (5 koDw7 "judgment" (Jer .29:12) 
(30:6)*); 6)ma Tip edict" Est.1:20); (7)a0IN, 
"teaching" (Ex.12:49; Deut.33:4,10 et al. freq. 
*Jer .29:12 (36: 6) is 49: :12 Ay ii "Masoretic 
— cp. with the LXX and RSV. 
3 

Cf. dg | Driver, Briggs, A Hebr Sw and English 

gg teeeeen of the Old Testament, p.03+. 


Ex.12:43. Vide note supra. 
390 
Josh.24:25. 


cut out", suggesting, for example, that the law is 
"chiseled out", that is, “engraved on the hearts and 
and minds of men". The term 130, translated as 
"commandment", the WMi3O being the daily commandments 
in the life of the Jew in post-exilie times, has a 
root i113 meaning "to lay aseete The term 
"judgment" ©5wo ) is related to the word "judge" 
(vbw), the same word being used for the Book of Judges 
(p°vuDW). The major equivalent for the LXX vdéyoc 


is, however, the Hebrew 711M, the "divine instruction", 


over eighty-five percent of the LXX uses of vouoc 


392 
being for the Hebrew 711M, Thus the LXX preserves 


the Hebrew concept of Torah, the temporal teaching, 
although the remaining fifteen percent of the cases 
form a much narrower use of the term vouoc as legal 
decree. 

The legal meaning, however, is not the same 


as the classical Greek concept of immanence. Thus the 


391 


In early and late rabbinical times the 130 form 
the core of daily life, the essence of Jewish 
religion being the fulfillment of the six hundred 
and thirteen commandments, the necessary deeds 

for salvation. Here the commandments take on 

a non-legal meaning; they are the guide to "right 
living", the direction a@& the holy life. 


The wordyvépo¢ occurs three hundred and twenty times 
in the LXX, some two hundred and eighty of these 


equivalent to "77", Dodd, Ehe Bible and the Greeks, 
p.30 | | 


392 


LXX is a half-way mark between the classical and philo- 
sophical concept of immanence and the Hebrew concept 

of revelation through hearing and teaching in tine, 

the Torah. In the LAX Joshua the ppres TOO Vop ou 
is clearly the temporal Torah, but in the same book 
in another chapter the VopoY xo KP Cov are 
"statutes and ordinances" 5WD17 pm Rie 

The prevailing mood of the LXX, thus, is in terms of 


the Hebrew Torah, but the narrower side cannot be 


dismissed. The New Testament imports both meanings 


in its use of YOp05 » the broader Torah and the narrow- 


er legalism as well as the philosophical principle 
of immanence, As a prognosis to an examination of 
the New Testament we might expect the Jewish Christian 
Gospel of Matthew and the highly Jewish Fourth Gospel 
to use VOpOS principally as Torah, although not as 
an absolute rule. Thus the New-Testament can be 
expected to preserve the temporal concept with a cert- 
ain place in its writings for the more legalistic and 
philosophical meanings as well. 

Before turning to the New Testament use of the 


CO 
Joshe1:8. 


Josh.24 325. 


word Vopes we note in review its various meanings: 
(1) In Stoic literature the word Vopos meant an 
immanent principle of nature, frequently identifying 
it with the word dros. (2) In the LXX the 
word VOpos most frequently meant Torah, the concept 
of divine teaching, the temporal concept requiring 
the generations of history. A more preferable 


Greek translation for the Hebrew Torah would have 


A 
been DLdKXy » but unfortunately the LXX translators 


did not use this word. (3) In the LXX fifteen 
percent of the uses of the word VO pos are equivalent 
to six Hebrew terms, one term (71-17) being equivalent 

to Torah, the other five terms having legal meanings, 
viz., “decree”, “ordinance”, and "statute". The 

legal meanings may be summarized by the Hebrew word 
ADS » meaning more generally in rabbinics “tradition", 
but in this case taken to mean “legal traditions" and 
“legal principles", the written and specified laws and 
decrees of conduct. The problem at hand is to examine 
the New Testament use of the word and to compare the — 
relationship of this use to the biblical concept 


of time as a whole. 


The word vouoc occurs in the New Testament 
at least one hundred and sixty-five times, over half 
of these being found in the Pauline Epistles, prin- 
cipally in the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. 
The Synoptic Gospels do not use the term extensively-- 
it is never used in Mark and occurs only nine times 
each in Matthew and Goon In Matthew one case 
uses the word in a legalistic form, but here Jesus 
derides the legalistic meaning in favor of Torah as 
"religion", the general rabbinical sia All 
other instances in Matthew are for a straightforward 
use of Torah: Jesus comes to fulfill the vopoc 
which will endure as long as the world POT agg This 
use is fully rabbinical in that Torah endures from the 
creation to the end of the allt in the Fathers 
Torah is one of the three principles upon which the 


world is based, the other two being worship and kindlie- 


395Matt.5:17,18; 72123 11:13; 12:53 15263 22:36,403 
catios Lk. 2:2:22,23,24,27,393; 10:26; 16:16,17; 
O4+ett. 


396viatt.23:23. 
39a tt.5:17,18. 
3980¢. Ex. Rabba 


> 6; Gen. Rabba, 10:1; Philo 
Vita Mosae, 22136; Assumption of Moses, 1:2. 


399 


ness. In terms of the rabbinical "golden ae 
the negative formulation first attributed to ailiel, 
Jesus defines the vopoc in terms of a basic ion 
This theme is reiterated when Jesus defines v6u0¢ 
in.terms of the Shema Onnw? yow), the basic liturgical 
affirmation of julatek. Three passages use the 

term vouoc with regard to prophecy, Sabbath regulat- 
ions, and as the "Word of God", —— making 
youoc a direct equivalent for Torah. In Matthew 


the form Acoyov is used instead ofvdpov , but vdpov 


appears . Codex Sinaiticus (xN*) in at least one 
O 


miniscule. It is very clear that the few uses of 
vouoc in Matthew are principally for Torah, the divine 


conversation in history. 


399p i rke oth, lse2. 


Cf. AU, 3la. W.C. Allen, The G9 spel 
According to St. Matthew(I.c. Ce ), poke, 


a OE 
102 att .22136,40. Cf. Deut.6:4-9; 11:13-21. 
03 vatt.11:3; 12:5; 1536. 
Matt.15:6. 


The Gospel of Luke uses-the term 


similarly. Three of the nine instances in 
LOS 


synoptic parallels with Matthew. 


in the single context of Mary's Levitical 
4.06 
ion following childbirth. 


considered as leralistic rather from the instruct- 
jonal side of Torah. Luke sneaks or threefold 
L.O7 

division of "youoc , prophets, and psalms". This 


— 


is the only occurence of this threefold division in 


the New Testament, although the question arises as 


to whether or not the term t+ al is meant to include 
08 


the much larger Hagiogranpha. We conclude that the 
Lucan use follows that of Matthew as a whole. 

In the Fourth Gospel the term vopocg is 
equally distributed between the teaching of Torah 


the legalistic mD9M. The word véuwo¢ occurs in 
LO9 410 
six times as 99%, seven times -as Torah. 
O71 510226; 16:16,17. Cp. “att.22:36,40; 
5:17,18. 


61k .2222,23,24,27,39. Cp. Lev.12:1-8. 


+O7 rc bs We 
+08 4 Plummer, The Gospel According to St. Luke 
(T.C.C.), De 5O26 
©23n.7219,23,513 8:17; 18:31; 19:7. 


"LOSn.1217,453 72493 825; 10:3h; 12234; 


the legalistic side we have the instance where Jesus, 
disputing with the Pharisees over the healing of 

a blind man on Sabbath,points out that the vdpoc ( mD¥n) 
allows the circumcision (727D M713) on Sabbath. This 


wees vie is typically halakhic in the Talmudic 

a 

sense. Again Jesus uses the term VOLOC as 43 
12 

personal judge: 6 vonLoc NUGSY “upiVEet TOV Evepwntov. 


From the side of Torah the word VOLO is used in 


conjunction with the Gospel of aenagte Or; law was 
13 | 
given from Moges, grace from the Christ. " * is 
' 1 
used as the Old Testament witness to the New. in 


the rabbinic sense the 11M was identified with right- 


eousness and the Pharisees speak about the peamiai” + saa 
1 
is condemned because they do not know the VOLOG 


Such a use is strictly Talmudic-- in the Ethics of the 
Fathers wisdom which precedes the moral life is worth- 


less; a © be for the sake of the moral and 
1 
religious life. Here the Fathers makes a sharp distinct- 


ion between the YIN OY and the D?NDM 2707N. 
‘llcr. Shabbath, 18:33;19:2; Nedarim, 3:11; oma ,85b. 
41257251. Cf. Ex.23:13; Deut.1:16; 17:4. 


“35n.1417, Cf. Pirke Aboth, 1:1. 
1 


16pirke Aboth,3:11. Cf. Pesahaim, 49b. 


Law, thus, is more than learning. The true Pharisaical 
meaning is somewhat maligned and lost in the Johannine 
passage unless we understand the rabbinical interpretat- 
ion behind it. One is condemned for an ignorance of 
the law, true. But it is not a legal ignorance which 
brings condemnation but indifference, lack of concern 
with the moral and réligious issues of life. Here 
vopoc is clearly "religion", Torah, and not mere 
legal knowledge. Similarly John uses the term 
417 418 

v6uoc for the Psalter or for the entire Bible. 
Thus the Johannine use of the term vouoc¢ is for Torah, 
for legalism ( 137%, for the Bible, and for religion. 
It, therefore, combines the broad Hebrew meaning with 
the narrower legalism which originated in the LXX, 
together with the rabbinical extension of Torah to 
"religion". This unity is typically Jewish, broaden- 
ing the use of vovoc by the Fourth Gospel beyond that 
of the Synoptics. 

The Pauline use of the term voio¢ is more 
complicated and involved than that of the Gospels. 


Paul uses the term in three distinct manners: as the 


175.1023; Jne15:25. Cp. Ps.82:6 & 35:19, respect- 


ively. 


185n.12:34. Cf. Ps.110:4; Is.9:7; Dan.7:14; Ezek. 
37325. 


temporal Torah, as the LXX legalj5S5; and as the 
immanent principle of nature. C.H. Dodd suggests 
that the principle of immanence is more Stoic than 
Platonic: 
The law is for the Stoic the law of nature; 
for the Jew the Law of Moses; for the 
Christian the law of Christ... . 419 
But in either case it is strictly philosophical. 
The presence of this philosophical side, however, does 
not characterize Pauline thought as philosophically 
Stoic or Platonic if we remember the apologetic side 
of Paul's writings. The question at large is the 
following: does the concept Vopos when identified 


with Torah lose its temporal association and become 


fused with the philosophical meaning? If we can 


show that Pauline thought uses the word Vopes in 


a temporal association with Torah, and in a non- 

temporal association for other uses, then we shall be 

able to conclude that the Pauline letters are consistent 

with the overall biblical meaning of the word. 

Examination of the use of vb pos in all of the Pauline 

Epistles is much too vast a task to undertake to discuss 
G19 : 


Moffat Commentary on the Epistles of Paul to 
the Romans, p.35- 


here. Accordingly, the Epistle to the Romans has 
been selected as representative, primarily because it 
uses the term véuoc more frequently than any other of 
the letters. 


From the standpoint of legal meaning the Epistle 


to the Romans offers a variety of passages. . Romans 
: 20 
2:12, 13 defines the Jewish VWoyog juridically. Chapter 


3:19-31 uses Torah and the legal use alternately. 
Speaking of the "righteousness of God (which) has been 
manifested apart from the vouoc", Paul uses NToftheY 4 as 
legal ordinance or m2773, But in the same passage 
he uses the phrase "Law and Prophets" ( dxo to® voyov “al 
ctv TopogTtaW which makes vouoc identical in meaning 
with Torah. In the same section he points eas that 
it is faith and not VOLO which justifies eae Here 
Paul swings back to a legal use. But Paul concludes 
the a by pointing oat that faith upholds the 

, 


vVOuLoc, Clearly he swings back to the use of Torah, 


In four successive passages, thus, two uses are for Torah 


4200, Lev. Rabba 18:4, 
421 R0.3:21. 
42 2R5 3228, 
+23R0.3331. 


and two for the legalistic meaning. From the legal 
or juridical (halakhic) side, Paul attacks the YOpos ; 
In the fifth chapter of Romans the term is used ambi- 


oy 


valentiy. Adam's sin is a transgression of the 

qua 1547, but the consequence of sin for the human 
race seems to be an inherent natural a, 

At first the ambivalence is confusing, but it may be 
resolved if we distinguish between "transgression" which 
involves the LXX concept of "sin" and the broader use 
made by Paul in his doctrine of human nature. The 
latter is specifically a Greek doctrine, leaning on 

the side of Stoicism, the prevailing philosophical mood 
of the day, and the one to which Paul speaks apologet- 
ically. Death reigned from Adam to Moses as a penalty 
for by Yet sin was in the world before 


the Vopos was vestiness” But sin was not counted where 
27 


there was no Vopos. There are two distinct meanings 


for VOvo5 in this concept, the transgression, which as 
ND2A is ultimately subordinated to Torah, and, secondly, 


‘Gal 
= Ro.+:13-16. 


Ro.5:13,20. 
26 
Ro.5:14. 


427 
Ro.5:13. 


a principle of right and wrong apart from any part- 
icular transgressions-- before the legal code was 

given this principle was an inherent part of the world. 
The poverty of one word with different meanings is 

as dangerous ag two words with the same meaning as 
shown earlier in our discussion of Xpevocand xaipoc. 


In the later chapters of Romans, however, there is 


a sharper definition of meaning where vouoc unaquestion- 
2 


ably means a legal and juridical use. 

in terms of the general Stoic principle of 
immanence or inner law of nature we find an extensive 
use of vouo¢c in the Epistle to the Romans. Paul 
uses it for the aiiela aa unspoken, and non-historical 
"law" of the iaistacc’” Clearly Paul does not refer 
to the Mosaic Law or the Roman Law but to an inner 
principle of right or wrong, the Stoic sense of"con- 
science". Paul's reference to the circumcision seems 
at first to suggest that the concept of vouoc is used 


for Torah, but closer examination shows that Paul used 


42926 .9:31; 10:45; 138,10. 
*9Ro.2214,15. 
#30p 6 .2:17-27. 


> 


it as an immanent principle of nature; for Paul 

holds that the Ae2D saves no one whereas traditional 

rabbinic doctrine taught that one was saved by the 
15D and in order to be eligible for hell the wicked 

would have to be uncircumcised, i.e. the saving power 


431 
of the circumcision keeps even the wicked from Gehenna. 


We recall that Moses was saved by the prophylactic 
32 


blood of the circumcision of Zipporah's son. Paul's 
attack on the rabbinic doctrine makes it plain that 
he is using the term Voplos as a principle of nature. 
At the same time we must recall that Paul's plea for 
the circumcision of the “foreskin of the heart” is 
rooted in Israel's deepest religious ll 
But this must not be construed to mean that the prophet- 
ic protest of a religion of “externals"™ was a denunciat- 
ion of the physical milah. The Hebrew recognizes 
no cleavage between the spirit and the flesh-- the 
covenant of the circumcision is the covenant of the 
whole man with YHWH; without the physical milah there 
can be no spiritual milah. To this extent Paul 
_ oe pe+O. This notion 
is foun in the 30 ihe Romans, P I have not been 
able to track down the exact text. I presume 
yond eH. Dodd's statement is based upon this 


Ex .4 724-26, 


433 
Deut.10:16; 30:6; Jer.+:+, 


specifically breaks with the tradition when he proclaims 
that “he is a Jew who is one inwardly, and real circun- 
cision ~~ " matter of the heart, spiritual and not 
literal". Such a statement is unthinkable in 
purely Hebraic terms. The covenant of the circumcis- 
ion is inward and outward, spiritual and physical or 
to use a much abused term of modern times "existential". 
It is clear, therefore, that Paul's use of VOLO’ at this 
juncture departs from the biblical Torah, For Torah 
is more than merely a principle of nature-- it is the 
entire relationship of man to YHWH. 

The seventh and eight chapters of Romans, in 
conjunction with the word vépoc¢ , develop the concept 
of an immanent law of nature. It is here that Paul 
makes his sharpest distinction between the “law of 
the spirit" and the "law of the flesh". 435 is the 


vowoc Which calls sin to its consciousness. There 


is a wpoc of the flesh which is death; and there is 


436 
a voioc of the spirit which is life in the Christ. 


From a purely Hebraic point of view such a distinction 


+34Ro 2:29. 


439R0.9:7-12. 


43625 .7213-25; 


is wholly artificial and meaningless. Only in terms 

of a general understanding of “law” gua inner principle 

can we interpret the seventh and eighth chapters of 

Romans. On the other hand we must recognize the 

apologetical character of Paul's language in a world 

of neo-Platonism, Stoicism, and Persian dualism. 

Without attacking or defending this particular view 

we do note one salient fact: that vouoc is never 

used in terms of time or history when it is in the 

context of a “law of nature". It is clear, there- 

fore, that Paul does not confuse, however great his 

leaning may be toward Greek philosophy, the biblical 

Torah, the conversation throughout the on-going generat- 

ions, with Vouod, the internal law of life and death. 
Paul's use of VoOuoc for Torah does not 

occur frequently. But when it occurs it is always 

in connection with a temporal fact. The "vouoc and 


“shes 1 bear witness to Christ in the historical 
37 


sense. It is faith whieh wphelds the vouoc (Torah) 
3 


rather than overthrowing it. Here again the generat- 


ions are needed and implied. The use of VOLO for 


370.3121. 
438 


Ro.3331. 


philosophical law or for a legal principle is in no 
way to be identified with the VOp0Os as Torah. It 
is a semantical tragedy that one word must be used 
for three distinct meanings. Whatever the philo- 
sOphical side of Paul, and whatever legalism arose 
in his thinking from his LXX background which conceived 
of VOpos as a hard and fast legal decree or positive 
judgment, Paul never distorted the true meaning of 
Torah. It still described the on-going generat- 
ions which were necessary in order to bear witness to 
the Christ who came in the time of history. 

We may summarize the New Testament use of 
the term NOpos as a temporal motif. It is both 
daw and life in its broadest and narrowest senses. 


In the Gospels its use for Torah and J2/is unequivocally 


4 
discernible. Some of the uses of the word Vopos , 


however, are for the narrower use of the LXX, i.e. the 
side of legalism. But such uses may be distinguished 
from that of Torah. In the last line of was new Jesus 
bids the Apostles to carry forward his Torah. id The 
verb participle in this text is S. Saio Kovac, If the 
writers of the LXX had translated Torah as SExy, and 


439 
Matt 28 720. 


61 6acxaA1a there never could have been the slightest 
doubt concerning the New Testament meaning of vouoc, 
In Pauline thought the term VOLOG is alternately used 
asin, D7, and as a philosophical principle. 
Separation of the Pauline uses is more difficult, but, 
nevertheless, shown by a sample examination of the 


Epistle to the Romans, the few isolated instances 


in which vouoc is clearly Torah always occur in 
temporal context. Thus the New Testament maintains 
a continuity with the Old Testament view of time. 

We can conclude, therefore, that the biblical m1n 

is a vital and recurring theme of biblical time. 

The Torah is given to all generations in time, from 
the first to the last; and the New Testament uses it 
as the continued witness to the time of the Christ. 
Israel finally is defined by the context of the fathers, 
and it is to the fathers that “ene is given and per- 
petuated for enduring ES 2 The New Test- 


4] 
ament gathers up the fathers a Torah, summarized 


in Jesus's prayer "Our Father...". Here the biblical 


Op out.5:37Pff. 


4+tNatt.5:17-20 
eMatt.6:9-15. 


view is from generation to generation (111 1177) and 
re shall be inhabited forever to all generat- 
ions". It is with the concept of IWMthat 


Israel parts company with Hellas. 


3 5501 13220. 


7+ Conclusions 


The short-comings of a lexicographical method 
of analysis were pointed out in the opening section 
of this study. These difficulties are aggrevated 
by the many philosophical and theological implications 
of the biblical view of time. Accordingly the 
second part of this study will deal with some of the 
theological implications, vize, the Passover, the Sabbath, 


etc. Such an approach will be in contrast to the 


narrower word-study of 0719,Ny, Xp dvog KALPSC, etc. 


Word-studies lack systematic unity and such a study 
will not produce a closely-knit theology of time. 
But it is possible to avoid in a Werd-study some of the 


larger metaphysical issues, although,to be sure, 

much of Aristotle's discussion of metaphysical categor- 
ies turns out to be a “word-study". Nevertheless, 

the attempt (1) to define the biblical view of time 
without resorting to complex metaphysical analysis; 

and (2) to compare the biblical view of time with that 

of the Greeks at once suggested a comparative word-study 
of various temporal motifs in their Greek and Hebrew 
settings in classical Greek literature, in the LXX, 

and in the texts of the Old and New Testaments. Such an 
analysis describes the various motifs of time in the 
Bible and at the same time affords us a method of compar- 
ing the more unsystematic ideas of the Bible with the 
systematic and philosophical thought of the Greeks. 

As a basic presupposition underlying this study we 

affirm that philosophy does not preclude biblicism and 
conversely biblical thought does not invalidate the 
claims of philosophy, although we may have one without 
the other. Philosophy, thus, deals in systematic 
thought; biblicism deals with the response of life to 


particular existential situations. In comparing word-_. 


motifs which are common to both we are able, therefore, 


to discuss both the Greeks and the Hebrews. ie 


The conclusions which have been developed 
in the six previous sections center around three 
principal issues: 
le A descriptive summary of the character 
of biblical time as seen through a 
study of various temporal word-motifs. 
A comparison of the biblical view of 
time with that of the classical Greeks, 
such a comparison conceived in terms 
of the fore-going word-motifs. 
In the light of the fore-going consider- 
ations a definition of the meaning of 
biblical eschatology. 
Each of these issues is to be discussed in turn. 
1. The doctrine of biblical time was 
approached by an examination of temvoral motifs. 


The motifs selected were Ny,071¥, 771N MAT) in the 


Hebrew and Xpdvoc, KALPOS ,atdv , XOoL0¢ , and Youo< in 


the Greek. Besides the classical and biblical texts 
some excursii were made into the use of apocryphal 
and rabbinical literature. We began this study by 
an examination of John Marsh's contention that the 


concept of X Po Vo ¢ is unknown and untranslatable in the 


Hebrew. While it is true that the Hebrew language 
has no special word for chronological time, there 

is ample evidence in the Old Testament of measurement 
of time, the "sundial of Ahaz" being one case in point. 
Moreover the LXX translated some thirteen terms and 
phrases by the single word of XP OVOG. Seven of 

the thirteen terms are used in other parts of the 


LXX as an equivalent for xatpoc. We are, therefore, 


forced to challange the position of John Marsh. 
It may be argued that we must examine the texts which 

use these terms. But this has been done, particularly 

in the New Testament sections, bringing the Bible into 

a unity. From a purely lexicographical point of view 

we challange any statement which maintains that the Old 
Testament could not understand nor. interpret chronological 
time, 
Investigation of the term xatpdc¢ allowed us 
to extend our conclusions and to enlarge our criticism 
of John Marsh. In the light of the evidence presented 
we are forced to reject any use of xaipé6¢ which connects 
this present temporal age with either a supra-temporal 
eternal order or some other order of time, viz., the 


"age to come", The “age to come” is a consequence of time 


having run its course. Repeatedly we have pointed 
out that the eschatology of John Marsh is neo-Platonic 
and not biblical. We justify this claim by an 
examination of the word xatpdécboth in the LXX and 

in the New Testament. The LXX uses the term as 

a translation for seven Hebrew words which are used 

in other parts of the LXX for xpévoc. Thus the LXX 
authors made no distinction between xa1po¢ and xpovoc, 
The Hebrew equivalent for “atpdc is principally the 
word RY, certainly not one of the most eschatological 
words for time. Examination of the New Testament 
use of KALPOE was even more decisive and exciting. 

It was very clear that nineteen New Testament passages 


using the word xpovoc could have equally well used 


napa, viz., in the"fulness of XPoVvo< God sent His 


Son", etc. The passage just cited stands immediately 
in contrast with the evangelical eee of John 
the Baptist that the xatpoc is fulfilled. 

We are prepared to admit that xatpd¢ is not a 
simple synonym for Xp dvoce- for the word xatpoc does suggest 
opportunity and special character. But we are not, 


therefore, prepared to admit that the hour of XA1PO¢ 


“Htaal sk. 


Wie 1215. 


is structurally different from the hour of Xp ov o¢ , 
or that it links the present hour either with a future 
hour or with "eternity". | He who knows the xpdvoc¢ 
will be able to know the HAIP SC. In the light of 
this inference we shall be able to discuss the problem 
of biblical eschatology. Suffice it to say at the 
present that Abraham Heschel's remark is most appropriate : 
the biblical world is a world of events moving from 
the first to the last of days. The Christian 
desire to make the evangelical hope of the New Test- 
ament a present reality does not warrant a realtering 
of -the biblical view of time. 

The term aiwv and its Hebrew equivalent O0?71Y 
is to be rendered as “age”. No lexicographical ex- 
egesis warrants either term to be rendered as “eternity"™. 
The biblical view is distinctively the view of "endless 
time". By hyperbole and extension this time extends 
unto the remotest possible times, receding beyond the 
horizon of man's seeing and knowing. But the biblical 
atue never becomes a trans-historical eternity. "Ever- 
lasting" Simply means endlessness. The Semitic hyper- 


bole of Daniel "0 King live forever!" simply means "live 


for the longest imaginable time", But nothing lives 


"forever" in a timeless world. The biblical hope 
centers around the concept of the new heaven, the new 
earth, the new Jerusalem, but never the "new time-order" 
or the world without time. All examinations of 

the motifs alwv and 071¥ in the LXX, the Old and 

New Testament texts indicate the same meaning. Even 
the apocryphal and rabbinical literature agree on 

this point. Therefore,we submit that the biblical 
view of time is in terms of a new spatial geography 
and of a new society in some future time which is, 
nevertheless, time. Sometimes the words aldv and 

bY iy are used in the New Testament in a spatial manner; 
the rabbinical literature agrees with this use. But 
even when these terms are used for “world", they are 
not identical with spatial geography, the xdéopoc, but 
rather the world which abides in time, which has its 
creation in time, and which will totter at the will 

of its Maker when he produces the new world at some 


future time, 


The use of the term aiwv was extended in an investigat- 


ion of Johannine literature which so prominently uses 
the term xoopogand which continually strains the future 


into the present. But even here we find no serious 


digression. There is in the Fourth Gospel the 
concept of the spatial geography (xéowoc) pitted 
against the concept of the temporal world in time 
(elc tov aiGvd. The Semitism e1¢ tov ai@va, equi- 
valent in all senses to the Hebrew 1¥1 071¥? in the 
LXX, is used in vital eschatological passages in 
John. We conclude, therefore, that the so-called 
anocalyptical character of the Synoptic Gospels is 
not diametrically opposed to the Johannine writings. 
We submit that the temporal dimension of the future 
age continues to be an important factor in the Fourth 
Gospel as well as in the Synoptic Gospels. At once 
this fact raises a question about the theology of 
Rudolph Bultmann who has attempted to reduce the 

New Testament message to an existential immediacy, 
squeezing out of the evangelical proclamation its 
temporal and historical character. 

The LXX use of the word xdéopoc¢ gave us some 
clue to an interpretation of the New Testament use. 
The word is not a synonym for atay or 071Y, For it 
means in the LXX, primarily, "cosmetic", “adornmenk", 


and "arrangement", The most proper definition of 


xoopo<c is a"spatial geographical arrangement"rather than 


"“nhilosophical world-order". this meaning is pre- 
served intact in the New Testament. The New Test- 
ament does not use the word philosophically, viz., 

a sensible world-order versus an intelligible world- 
order with epistemological or metaphysical levels. 
Thus the terms “coming into the world" and "coming 


world" are to be explained as a spatial qualification 


of the world within time, never as an ontological 

level of existence. The future spatial geography 
is, thus, conditioned by the time of the future; but 
the past eeographical entry of the Christ into the 
world in the time of the past is the decisive cause 

of this future fact. Thus the “coming into the 
world" does not affect the quality or structure of 
time, but it does affect the events within time. 

Space is thereby subordinated to time. The biblical 
world is affected by the Christ-Bvent and will be iis 
changed at a future time into a new heaven and earth. 
The coming of the Christ into the world qualifies, there- 
fore, the content and meaning of the hour, but it does 


not change the nature of time by making it timeless or 


eternal. The loss of time in the phrase 6 Eoxoue voc 


ec tov XOGLOV is one of the disasters of modern existential- 


ism which places man in the world but forgets that the 
world is in time. Bultmann's appeal to “eschatologic- 


al existence” is based upon the fact that the Kdopos, 


of Jesus is different from the Kospos of men. But 


Bultmann in assuming that this is a philosophical 
relationship of being-in-the world has forgotten that 
the Bible subsumes this sshahtenehitn in terms of 
being-inethe generations-of-history. If we take 
K6opos in its metaphysical sense, then Bultmann's 
point is well taken. It is questionable, however, 

in the light of the evidence that KOSPOs can be taken 
this way}; it must be taken to mean the “world of human 
affairs” and nothing more. 

Examination of the terms 7111p) and “117 shows 
that both require for a “sensorium™ the generations of 
the fathers-=- hearing and learning are temporal problems, 
The entire seat of biblical revelation is through the 


teaching of the generations. Israel is a succession 


of on-going generations taught by the fathers from 


generation to generation. On the other hand the 
/ 
word YOueS means in classical Greek thought "custom" 


which gradually evolves into “principle of nature" and 


"law." For Stoic-Greek thought it became dn inner cosmological 


principle of nature and a principle of moral conduct. 


Hence the Hebrew Torah and the Greek Vop05 represent 


two entirely different concepts, the former being temporal 
and the latter being a metaphysical principle of immanence. 
In the LXX eighty-five percent of the 
occurrences of VoL05 are found in the Hebrew as Torah. 
The other fifteen percent introduce a meaning best defined 
as “legalism. Thus, the LXX introduces a third meaning, 
summarized somewhat inadequately by the word NoZa in 
the Hebrew. Accordingly, we have the word Vopos as 
equivalent to Torah, to a philosophical principle, and, 
thirdly, as a legal decree, Comparison of the classical 
Greek, LXX, and Hebrew texts at once resolves the various 
meanings. But the New Testament world is presented 
with one word with three different meanings. ; The problem 
of investigation, therefore, is to examine the New 
Testament use of the word VOVOS » to see if the three 
meanings can be disentangled. Examination of the 
Synoptic Gospels proved an easy matter, the word Vopos 
resolving itself into Torah or into D9, preserving 
the temporal side of Torah when used as such. The 


Fourth Gospel used the words in a similar manner. 


Although John uses Vopos more frequently as the legal 


nF, the concept. of Torah is readily distinguished. 
Resolution of the Pauline Epistles is more difficult 
because Paul uses the word with all three meanings. 
Choosing Romans as somewhat normative of Pauline 
thought, we note that it uses Volvos as a Stoic or 
Platonic principle particularly in the seventh and 
eighth chapters. There were some uses as 15° 
and Nopos as Torah occurred in two instances. But 
these two instances used Torah as historical witness. 
Thus even in Hellenistic minded Paul it is clear 

that Torah is temporal and not an unwritten “law of 
nature." Thus the concept of Torah continues through- 
out the Bible to maintain the same view of time. 

In conclusion we can, therefore, assert that 
an examination of temporal word-motifs shows the biblical 
world to be conceived in terms of a spatial geography 
which moves in time, anticipating a change at the 
"latter day"... Each moment of time, therefore, brings 
with it specific possibilities which are always defined 
in terms of the future. From the standpoint of the 
structure of. time each hour of biblical time is the same 


as every other hour, To those who discern the Word and 


Teaching, who enter into the covenant of the generations, 
the meaning of this hour is religiously filled with 
content. To others, those who do not discern the 
meaning of the hour, the hour passes by unnoticed and 

like any other hour, Each generation is required to 
give meaning to its time in terms of religious decision. 
Each generation is forced to define the present hour 

in terms of a future, But that future, however far 

and remote, is a real one. It is not a transhistorical 
"beyond" or an “impossible possibility". The succession 
of time guarentees this fact. The New Testament is 
more acutely concerned with making the future hope a 
present reality. For this reason it stands in greater 
tension than the Old Testament. Yet the “new creation" 
is not a timeless “contemporaneity" with Christ-- it is 
the anticipation of the re-created life at a future time. 
The grave still is the only entrance into the "world to 
come", The Christ Event, therefore, entered into the time 


of 29 A.D. It conditioned the content of that hour of 


time, defining a meaning for the present and coming hours. 


This statement does not mean to imply that Christian 
anticipation has no immediate reality. It means that 
Christian hope under the character of faith seems in 
this present time a pledge for what will be in future 


time. While this faith may compress the psychological 


character of time, it does not compress the biblical 
hour nor stop the biblical clock-- history continues 

to move in time. Christian hope makes waiting bear- 
able, meaningful, confident and sure, But in the 
biblical understanding of time all wait upon the time 

of the Lord. The Christian waits upon the time of the 
Lord, but not upon the content of what will happen at 
the final time. This content, conditioned by the 
Christ-Event, transforms the Christian hope into a 
superlative type of hope. 

Thus the biblical world moves in time from its 
creation to its last day of existence. There is a unity 
throughout the Bible in this respect. We must reject 
the theology of John Marsh which seeks to telescope time 
and the theology of Rudolph Bultmann which seeks to 
dissolve time in immanence and immediacy. The New 


Testament does not demand an “existential leap" into time- 


veces < 7 ina bids us to be patient for the coming of 


the Lord, to hold fast tP that hope until the time 
of departure for that pag Here the present 
reality of the Christ is not found by a dissolution 
of the time-scheme of the Bible but by knowing that 
it is time "to wake from the sleep", that "salvation 
is an hour nearer". 

Ce From the comparative point of view in 
comparing Greek and Hebrew concepts, our conclusions 
do not follow the customary dichotomy between Greek 
and biblical views. While it was immediately recog- 
nized that the Greek world was cyclical, there was 
noted a qualification which made some degree of 
chronological successiveness a possibility. This 
successiveness is. not to be compared with biblical 
time. At the same time this fact raises doubts in 
our minds as to whether we can dismiss Greek thought 


as spatial and timeless. No argument is offered against 


the fact that the Greeks developed an intricate metaphysics. 


Oya5.627. 


75 Tim.4:6-8, 


0.133ll-le. 


We hold simply that the term sub specie aeternitatis 


cannot be applied to Greek thought without becoming 

a gross over-generalization. Moreover the Greek 

uses of atov do not show any marked differences from 
that of the LXX. The use of alwv in early Greek 
literature is completely biblical, viz., a "life-time" 
or a long expanse of time. The concept of “eternity" 
developed much later in Hellenistic thought. Beginning 
with Plato the word alwyv was extended to mean a 

very long period of time, but it is not crystal clear 
that Platonism meant "eternity" or "timelessness" 

when it used the term. Platonic philosophy was 
principally interested in distinguishing being and 
becoming. Hence the problem of time and eternity 
becomes somewhat secondary. For this reason we 

raise serious question that the images of Plato move 
timelessly, although we are prepated to admit they 

move endlessly. We must consider Plato as a teensit 
ional fhgure in his use of the term aidév. It is to 
Plotinus that we attribute the quality of sheer timeless- 
ness. But this shift may be due to the overall 
metaphysics of Plotinus with his different levels of 


ontological being rather than a direct transition of word- 


meaning. The differences, therefore, between the 
biblical concept of endless time and Greek thought 
are minimal until at least the time of Plato and 
perhaps even later. 

Examining the word x0dopocin classical Greek 


thought we find two distinct uses for the word, a 


re-philosophical meaning as "arrangement", from 
whence the word “cosmetic”, and a philosophical 
meaning as “totality of world-order". In the pre- 
philosophical sense any division into an "upper" or 
"lower"xdopo¢ is purely valuational and honorific, where- 
as in the philosophical sense these divisions represent 


ontological and epistemological levels of reality. Lt 


has already been pointed out that the biblical xdapoc, 


i.e. the LXX and New Testament xdopo¢, is used in the 
pre-philosophical sense. The point of departure is |. 
not an historical period but a type of usage since Plato 
and other philosophers also use the word in its pre- 
philosophical sense. The important feature is that 

the pre-philosophical meaning does not preclude time 

as does the philosophical meaning. fhe biblical 
xnoamoc is carefully distinguished from thetemporal world 
as a prior reality. Not only does the Bible make this 


distinction, but the rabbinical literature as well. 
In the pseudepigraphal literature, viz., III-IV 


rae 
Maccabees the word KOOP0s becomes somewhat philosophical. 


But any detailed study of this area, a study in the 
overall picture of Hellenism, is beyond the scope of 
this study. It is highly important to note that the 
Fourth Gospel uses the term K6opos, very frequently. If 
we take the word Kogpos as a philosophical world-struct- 
ure then Bultmann's claims are basically sound. We 
have attempted to show, however, that this premise is 
false, and have, consequently, rejected the position 
of Bultmann. 

A real point of departure occurs in the biblical 
use of 7171S. as compared with its Greek equivalent, pos ° 
The use of this concept cleaves Greek thought from that 
of the Hebrews. Whatever the differences between 
Greek and biblical thought, the fore-mentioned concepts 
to not sharply define a difference, whereas the word 
does define a sharp difference. 


We are able, therefore, to repeat our earlier 


statement: the Greek world saw time in nature; the 
Hebrews saw “nature” in time, using the word “nature 
rather honorifically in the latter sense. Between 
these two points of view were all varieties of degrees. 
It was the concept “law of nature™ which finally wedged 
the Greek world from the Hebrew world. The differ- 


ences between the Greeks and Hebrews are, therefore, 


sharp and well-defined, but they are not so sharp that 
we can classify the Greek world sub specie aeternitatis 


or the Hebrew world as sub specie temporis. From 
the standpoint of the biblical view of time we must 
recognize that many of the motifs had common meanings, 
that the dividing line came finally with a philosophy 
of nature. This conclusion by, nO means, asserts 
that the worlds were alike, but that much was held in 
common with regard to the view of time. Yet the bib- 
lical world remains unique because it developed a type of 
eschatology unknown in the anxient world. 

36 Unlike the Greek world which absorbed time, 
the biblical world is conceived as a world of events in 


time. Biblical eschatology is not, therefore, a doctrine 


about time, but a doctrine about the modification of 
things which have their existence in time. Otherwise 
we set time in nature. it must be emphasized that 

thee biblical promise is for a new heaven and earth in 
the time to come. The New Testament Incarnation, thus, 
gives history its leverage and content, but it does not 
end history. We cannot, therefore, define eschatology 
by any connection of historical time with supra-history. 
This hour cannot be absorbed into the clocks of the New 


Jerusalem because it is the same clocks. The relativity 


of man's King thousand years which become a day in 


God's time, does not make man's time any less real. 
Salvation each day is one day closer to the end. Time 
is not telescoped by any religious time. Rather in the 
endlessness of time, the content of a single day becomes 
rather insignificant. John Marsh's eschatology finally 
is neo-Platonic when he introduces the concept of eternity. 
For "eternity" denies any chronological duration in the 
New Jerusalem and the Bible does not promise this type 

of world. On the other hand we cannot diss@lve time 


in the immediacy of the present moment as Bultmann suggests. 


HPs 90:4; II Pet.3:8. 
+5030 .13:11. 


Memory and hope are real biblical categories. The 
flower fades and the grass withers-- all flesh is waite’ 
The verb is to wither, to fade. Biblical thought is 
defined by verbs. lo place importance on the subjects 
of the moment is to fail to ask what they will be at 
some later moment. The “existential leap" may not 
satisfy the conditions of tomorrow. Failure to 
recognize this is to loose the power of biblical 
thinking. 

Because the biblical view insists that it is 
things which abide in time and which are transformed 
in future time, we must define eschatology in terms 
of a suggestion made by Buber-- the realization of the 


possibilities of the experienced hour. For the 


Christian these possibilities have already been defined 


by the Event. For those who fail to discern this meaning 
the hour looses its possibilities. Thus Christian 
eschatology is a recognition of the possibilities of 

this hour in terms of what will happen at the last hour. 

The hours are the same chronological hours of time; time 
runs its course. But the contents are different. Things 


gain or loose importance in the present hour when compared 


LT 40:7. 


with the things of the last hour. Here an old rabbinic 
injunction becomes highly pertinent: sanctify the 
things of the present hour. The time cannot be changed; 
it cannot be made eternal nor can it be dissolved. 
Things can only be redeemed, waiting upon the things 

of the hour to come. Here the biblical view defines 
the possibilities of the experienced hour, awaiting 

the transformed things in the hour. to come. The 
biblical word is still wait. A line in a Christian 
hymn aptly expresses this thought: “Redeem the time; 
its hours too swiftly fly. The night draws nigh". 

We do not redeem the time by making this hour eternal, 


but by placing the content and meaning of this hour 


in terms of the coun * yal waiting for the time 


“which is coming soon". 


WB oy 22220. 


Part Il 


THEOLOGICAL MOTIFS OF THE BIBLICAL 
VIEW OF TIME 


and Calendar 


The aim of the fertility cult was to relate 
the present hour of life to some primeval past. The 
annual rites in which the vegetal or fertility god 
died and was resurrected at the agricultural season 
of the following year attempted through liturgical 
symbolism to renew the present hour of life; always 
in terms of a recurring theme, it connected the pre- 
sent with a past experience. The past was projected 


into a new experience of the present through mimic 


representation and re-enactment of the primeval events, 


such as the event in which the god Tammuz rose from the 


dead giving life to the earth. Through an elaborate 
"myth and ritual" the cult was able to give the pre- 
sent hour, thus, a sense of "new life". This 
process had to be renewed each agricultural cycle. 
Nature controlled time and the calendar. Through 
ritual drama the cult introduced the moments of past 
history into the processes and structure of nature. 

In 01d Testament studies today there is a 
point of view expressed by a group of scholars, the 
well-known “Uppsala School", which seeks to explain 
most of the Old Testament festivals by a comparative 
description of the overall cultic pattern of the ‘ 
Angient Near East, particularly that of the ER 
Representative of this School, the Scandinavian scholar 
Johannes Pedersen has explained the Exodus motif of the 
Old Testament along purely cultic lines. Appropriate 


to the cultic point of view, Pedersen shows that the 


*3er, S.H. Hooke, Myth and Ritual, pp.1l-14 for 
a general description of the common elements 
of the “myth and ritual" of the cult of the 
Near Eastern religions of antiquity. 


The relationship of the "“cultic school" to its 
opponents, the "eschatological school" will be 
discussed at length in the Additional Note on 
the Day of the Lord (Day of YHWH). Cf. G.W. 


Anderson, "Hebrew rs The Old Testament 
and Modern Study, ed. H.H. Rowley, pp e 253-310, 


festival of Pesah (mod) originated from a cultic shep- 


herd dance of leaping and hopping. The word pasah 


(no5 ) means "to leap" or he af and the Arabic 
/ , 1 


ad means"to dislocate", The association of 


Pesah with pasah seems to come about as the cultic 
dance mimics and represents what ultimately becomes 

the Exodus act. From this cultic point of view, 
Exodus, common to every other ritual pattern,is not " 
withdrawn from nature but is an intrinsic part of er 
While much can be said for the cultic point of view 

and particularly for the work of Pedersen, there are 
serious problems connected with taking this view too 
seriously. The cultic interpretation does not ex- 
plain how the biblical writers were able to transform 
the cult into historical remembrance. The cultic 
school explains the biblical calendar by myth and ritual 
tied to nature. 3 But the Bible explains nature and 
ritual through historical time. 


2 | oy Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexi- 


con of the Old Testament, p.820. 
458ce, J. Pedersen, “Passahfest und Passahlegende", 


Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
(New Series), il (1937), oe ee Cf. M. Buber, 


Moses, pe/l. | 
4575 Pedersen, Israel, vols.III-IV, p.728. 


The biblical symbol of time, therefore, is 
not adequately expressed by the agricultural festival. 
It is the biblical sign (NN) which articulates time, 
first by anchoring the event in the past, and, secondly, 
by carrying forward into the present some element of 
that past, an element which has meaning for all generat- 


ions. This element is the decision which entered into 


the original event. Thus a biblical event cannot be 
repeated by cultic myth and ritual. This element of 
finality, the beenet » is carried into the thought of 

| 09 


the New Testament. 


But the biblical event can be remembered, 


aces and made into a memorial of past time 


(yinDT). The past biblical event points tothe 
present hour by demanding that the present be lived 
under the same character of"religious decision". In 
terms of an outworn cliche the biblical event is an 


“existential sign" for present religious decision. M6 
1 


It links the present time into some sort of"world-hour". 


—*28er, Deut. M24 et al. 
+> Rom.6210. 
+602 5.12:14(P); 1329(J); 17:14(E). 
4Oloe, Jer.1:10. 


Biblical eschatology and history merge here with the 
possibilities of decision for the present hour and 

the remembrance of the past event. Although the 

cultic element may once have been a feature, it is 

only the elements of an unrepeatable event together 

with the sign of present action which articulate bib- 
lical time. “Contemporaneity" with the past is 
achieved by uniting each generation in the sign and 

the interpretation of each generation's decisive act- 

ion in terms of that sign. Each generation, thus, 
“lives in the past" by entering into a present decision 
of action similar to the past. Each hour of time is 
freed, therefore, from cultic repetition of nature. 

Yet in each decision the present generation remembers 
that their fathers lived and acted cme * Thus 

the Sabbath is given as a “sign forever". ee The 
Deuteronomists linked the Sabbath with the Exodus in \ 
an effort to give the Sabbath a relationship to history. tp 


Thus the Sabbath was freed from the cultic re-enactment 


of creation; it articulated the weeks of time rather 


than a cultic rite, Similarly the deliverance of Israel at 


too 
Ex .31:13,17.- 
“6 : 


Deut.5:14,15. 


Wan 


Bxodus is a "sign". Of seventy-nine occufrfences 
of the term "sign" (1x) and thirty-six occumffences of 
the term "portent" @510), twenty-five of the former 
and nineteen of “ne latter are used with specific 
reference to het.” Thus the sign is a remembrance 
for all gmerations of the Exodus. But more than 
that itindicates the special character of YHWH's 
action which is posed as a real possibility in the 
present hour as well as the past. The biblical 
calendar is determined by history. The “night 
of So i no: longer be conceived as a cultic 
feast of hopping, dancing, and leaping. Le 28 8 
night of true realization. The event of Exodus can 
never be repeated. But each moment brings the same 
possibility of deliverance and salvation; each moment 
is a possibility which may become realization. Thus 
the “night of watching" brought Israel out of the 
landof Egypt, an event frozen in the past. But it 
is also a "night of watching kept to the Lord by all 
—Apeut.b:34: 62223 7:19; 34:11; et al. 


of. H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revelat- 
ion in the Old Testament, pp.34-39. 


Ox .12:42(P). 
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the people of Israel throughout all their generations", 


as each generation in a new Sitz im Leben watches for 
new signs, new wonders, new deliverance. 

The New Testament continues to interpret this 
existential meaning of Exodus in its chronological 
setting. The Sea of Reeds is not recrossed, and 
yet the Christ makes a “second Exodus". The Evangel- 
ist gives expression to the Exodus motif by having 
Moses and Elijah appear to Jesus on the Mount of trans- 
figuration. We must remember that Elijah is the 
traditional figure of the Passover in Judaism, the 


Seder reserving for Elijah a cup ("Elijah's cup") and 


a place at the table. ee is the prophetic herald 
9 


of the coming Day of the Lord; Elijah is the symbol 
of the returning guest. His presence with Moses on 
the Mount immediately places the Transfiguration story 
in the Passover setting. We cannot interpret the 

New Testament account of the Transfiguration by way 

of "typology", i.e. we cannot acclaim this story to be 
a p@rallel of the Old Testament Exodus, making the Old 


Testament account a mere pre-figuration of the New Test- 
*71oc. cit. 
4681: 9229-36. 
+695101.3223(45). 


ament, Jesus makes the "Exodus" by remembering the 


historical event of his people, seen in the presence 

of Elijah, and secondly by affirming religious trust 

in God the Father, accepting his own peculiar destiny 
as an expression of that trust. Obviously the Trans- 
figuration is not a re-enactment of Exodus in cultic 
manner, but is the meaning of Exodus for Jesus. Here 
Exodus becomes a sign of eschatological time while 
continuing to remain an event of the past. 

Thus biblical time is the milieu in which 
history and eschatology are defined. The present hour 
is capable of being linked in the past without losing 
its own meaning. The biblical view of time, therefore, 
stands against the cultic cyclicism which sought the 
new life through re-enactment of primeval events. 

The shepherd dance of the "night of the holy SESS 

the Pesah, becomes remembrance and action 2 the present, 
history and decision, time and eschatology. i” The inner 
logic of the Exodus path (71) is historical time-- the 


472 
pillar of cloud and pillar to smoke make a temporal way. 


4-70 

IS.30:29. 
+71 

Cf. Is.43:16-193; 52:12. 
%72 


Ex.13 s2l. 


Each generation is invited to walk the eschatological 


bias not to return by the same paths by which one 
73 


came. Interestingly enough the Magi return to 
their reed different ways after having visited 
the Shri btconiiA. The spatial paths become walking 
in time, become the historical way. To find the way 
is to discover the true destiny of the hour, 

The transformation of the cultic religion 
into that of biblical Israel may have been due to the 
reforming influence of the Deuteronomists and Priestly 
Legislators, assuming, of course, that Israel's religion 
at an earlier period was influenced by the cult. 
According to Julian Morgenstern certain a were 
made in the calendar of post-exilic PTO ig We 
submit that there is a profound relationship between 
the transformation of post-exilic religion and the shift 


of calendars. How much this relationship can be assumed 


to be causal we are not prepared to say. But there 


47335 .41:3. 
+7 yatt.2212. 


+7 5c¢, "The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel", 
Hebrew Union College Annual, J (1924), ppel3-78; 
"The Gates of Righteousness", HUCA, VI (1929), 
ppel-37; Amos Studies, Hebrew Union College 
Press, 1941. 


can be little doubt that the dissociation of the 
cyclical agricultural rites from the religious life 
through specific calendar changes separating the two 
has an intimate connection with the Priestly histor- 
ization of the religious myths of Israel together 
with their tendency to memorialize events as occasions 
for the giving of toroth. In this direction of 
thought the work of Morgenstern falls in two general 
areas. (1) A separation of the fall agricultural 
festival (Sukkoth) from the New Year's Day which appears 
to have been the day of the autumnal equinox. We 
shall see that during the monarchial period of Israel's 
history there were mplications of sun-worship (Shemesh- 
cult) and that post-exilic reform destroyed this cultic 
worship. (2) A separation of the spring agricultural 
festival (Shavuoth) from the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
Oivxon 4m), with a unification of this Feast with the 


shepherd's dance festival-of one night (fobn an), the 


unified feast becoming e perenne $+ en of the Exodus 


- 


from the Land of Misraim. - If Morgenstern's study is 


—*78ughe Origin of Mass and the Massoth-Festival", 
ee or eter?) dy PP. 
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correct and his assumptions are justified then at once 
certain consequences become obvious: that the biblical 
event-sign which has meaning in terms of historical 
remembrance becomes the religious symbol and not the 
agricultural cult. While the agricultural festival 

is in many ways still linked to the religious life 

it is now expressed in historical and temporal terms 
rather than in cultic terms. Thus the calendar controls 
the cult rather than the process of nature controlling 
the calendar. It is, therefore, pertinent to examine 
the work of Morgenstern in greater detail and to draw 
where possible implications which affect the biblical 
view of time. 

According to Morgenstern, ancient Israel had 
at different we | elena periods of her life three 
Serr The first and earliest of 
these three was the agricultural Canaanite calendar, 


solar based, and using agricultural names for the 


months, vize, the month of Abib or the "month of grow- 


ing green", The second calendar merely replaced the 


names by numerical values, viz., the "first" month, etc. 


This calendar seems to have been introduced during the 


477uthe Three Calendars of Ancient Israel", HUCA, 


I (1924), pp.13-14. 


period of the Deuteronomic Reformation, placing the 
"first" month in the spring. The third calendar 
emerges out of the Babylonian exile, using Babylonian 
names and lunar computed as the Babylonian calendar. 
This calendar was introduced about 325 B.C. at the 
close of the Ezra-Nehemiah period and at the beginning 
of the Hellenistic pePiod. Accordingly we shall 
discuss the implications of the calendars in terms 

of the fall and spring festivals. 

1. The Fall Festival. The problem concern- 
ing the fall festival is to explain the post-exilic 
dating of Sukkoth when the evidence seems to indicate 
that the festival fell at a different time in pre- 
exilic Israel. The pre-exilic fall snseadinandes: > 
festival or "feast of ingathering" (Asif OT 
seems to have been celebrated from the third to the 
ninth of the "Seventh Month", climaxed by a celebration 
of the tenth of the month, undoubtedly the New Year's 


Day Feast. Morgenstern arrives at this dating by 


an exegesis of Solomon's dedication of the Temple in 


the First Book of Kings, together with statements made 


78a on am ,Ex.23:16(E); Ex.34:22(J) as compared 
with nidon an ,Lev.23:33 (H). 


? 
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by the Chronicler. On the other hand the post- 


exilic festival, now called the "feast of booths" 
(Sukkoth Festival), according to the H and P-Codes 
was celebrated 7 the fifteenth to the twenty-first 
of the same “ast gy Since the eight day of the 
pre-exilic festival, the New Year's Day, no longer 
appeared in the post-exilic wenn snemh o day of 
"Solemn Assembly" (MSY %3°DW) was sean The 
post-exilic dating of the New Year was fixed, accord- 
ingly, at the first of the"seventh cy and the 
Day of Atonement (159 01%), the last religious institut- 
ion of the Pentateuch was introduced on the tenth of 
the month, the pre-exilic New i ec Thus 
the Priestly Day of Atonement replaced the pre-exilic 
New Year Days and the dating of New YearsDay shifted 
to the first. 

This shifting and re-arranging of dates is a straight- 


forward problem of juxtaposition. When Morgenstern 


4797 Kgs.8:2, 65; II Chr.7:9. Cf. Morgenstern, "The 
“ Three Calendars of Ancient Israel", pp.36-37. 
0 


Lev.23:34(H); Nu.29:12(P). 
th ev.23236(H); Nu.29:35(P); Neh.8:18; II Chr.7:9. 
“Lev.23:24(H)s Nu.29:1 (P). | 


4831 ey.23226(H); Nu.29:7 (P). 


introduces his work concerning the Temple at Jerusalem 
and the "Day of the Lord" in conjunction with the 
sun-cult, however, an interpretation of these calendar 
shifts becomes possible. The difference between the 
lunar and solar calendar is ten days, making the pre- 
exilic New Year Festival, “— _ day of the seventh 
month, the day of the amie Traditionally the 
East Gates of the Temple are important in rabbinical 


literature, a prayer in the Mishnah suggesting that 


the Temple was once a Beth-Shemesh of the sun-cult, 


LE5 
the Gates open to the rays of the sun, The mishnaic 


references follow, of course, the suggestion of Ezekiel, 


that men worshipped rae sun facing East, their "backs 


to the Temple of YHWH". Moreover Morgenstern 
claims that the Temple was oriented on an East-West 
axis. Thus if the East Gate were opened on the day 
of the autumnal equinox the sun's rays would at dawn 
enter through the gate, pass through the long aisle of 


the Temple, flooding the debir of ‘the altar. If YHWH 


+O" phe Three Calendars of Ancient aa gues pp.37ff. 


uthe Gates of Righteousness" , VI (1929), 
PP .28-30. Cf. Sukkah, 5:4; ral ter? Erubin, 
$28 Ge: 


Ezek.8:16. 
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was a sun-god, a gold statue of YHWH being seated on 


the debir, then the rays of the sun on this day of 


equinox would illuminate the gold idol causing it to 
glitter, giving it the semblance of being alive. 
Furthermore, the curtain which enshrouded the debir 
during the year was opened back for this special 
occasion. Morgenstern, thus, unites the pre-exilic 
New Year Festival with the "Day of YHWH". When the 
suns rays entered the debir their light became ident- 
ical with the divine weight or radiant heaviness which 


4587 
Isaiah affirmed as beholding in the Temple. The 


appearance of light on this occasion of the day of 
equinox, the day of the New Year, now identified 

with the radiant weight (1125), makes Isaiah's affirmat- 
ion consistent with the overall biblical view that 

YHWH reveals himself and “hides his face" periodically, 
that he dwells in the midst of Israel from time to time. 
In the context of the New Year, the equinox, the entrance 
of the radiant heaviness( 171235) into the Temple, the sun- 


cult, and the Day of YHWH, Morgenstern, tying together 


48715.6:3. Cf. Studies, vol.II, p.l41 & 
vaeee with the ing Face", HUCA, II (1925), 
26. 


Cf. M. Buber, Moses, pp.159-161. Cf. II Sam.7:6; 
Jer.3:16f. 
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these strands, interprets the preaching of Amos. 
Morgenstern implies that an earthquake took place 
on this particular festival, leading Amos to proclaim 


4.90 
that the Day of YHWH is “darkness and not light". 


The general conclusion of Morgenstern is that YHWH 


was 
far more a solar, agricultural deity, and 

one too after the Phoenician, rather than 
after the native Canaanite pattern, than 
the simple, desert, pastoral god of the 
early tribes...e 491 

Thus the work of Morgenstern leads to the conclusion 

that the tenth day of the seventh month in the pre- 

exilic cal@éndar was the Day of the Lord in which 


YHWH was “enthroned” in cultic manner in the Beth- 


Shemesh, the home of the sun-god, in precisely the 
same manner as the Babylonian god was enthroned in the 
Akitu festival. In the light of this enthronement 
festival it is possible to interpret Solomon's dedicat- 
ion of the Temple as an enthronement festival of the 
sun-god on the Day of Equinox gua New Year's Day, 
identical with the Day of the Lord, climaxing the Sukkoth 
‘S%amos Studies, vol. II, pp.139ff. 


Morgenstern arrives at this by an examination of 
Targum Is.28:21 which connects an earthquake with 
the radiant glory of YHWH. Ibid., p.139. Cf. 
Amos 5:20. 


“91ipig., pp.230-231. 
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or Asif Festival. 


Morgenstern's study of the calendars and the 
enthronement cult is a brilliant work. As with 
all oe aaeenes*s there is much which can 
be questioned. For one thing the three festivals 
of the Book of the Covenant, the Feast of Massoth, 


the Asif Festival, and the Feast of Harvest Cragg v0 


do not explicitly discuss the New Year Festival. 

At the same time it is entirely possible that this exclus- 
ion is due to the fact that the New Year Festival is 

an integral part of the Asif Festival and hence would 
not be mentioned. Another problem connected with 
Morgenstern's hypothesis is to show that the Temple 

was in fact oriented along the axes of equinox. 

It might very well have been oriented to the solstice 
instead. Logically speaking the solstice would 
more properly define the New Year's Day. Morgenstern 
clings to the equinox theory because it is able to 
account for the spring festival as well whereas 


orientation along the solstice axis would only 


492 
Cf. J.A. Montgomery and H.S. Gehman, The Books of 
g Kings (I.C.C.), pp.187-188. 
93 
Cf. G.W. Anderson, “Hebrew Religion", The Old 
nt and Modern Study, ed. H.H. Rowley, pp. 
3-310. 
4 Ole 
Ex .23:15-17. 


explain the fall festival, the sun being able to flood 
the debir of the Temple either at the fall or spring 
sOlstice but not at both. 

Whatever the problems connected with Morgenstern's 
hypotheses, and without question there are many, we are 
concerned with them only as a basis for explaining the 
post-exilic meaning of the festival. We are not 
seeking causal interpretations. It follows that a 
shift of the day of the New Year's Festival from a day 
of equinox to a newemoon day has serious implications 
for the sun-cult and its beth-shemesh irrespective 
of the causal connections of calendar and cult. We 


recall that the milch cows returned the Ark of YHWH 


from the Philistines to Beth Shemesh without guidance, 


4&5 
Beth Shemesh assumed to be the proper home of the Ark. 


Separation of the sun-cult from the New Year's Festival, 
together with the replacement of the tenth of the month 
by the Priestly yom kippur had direct consequences on 
the post-exilic life of Israel. Moreover the Sukkoth 
Festival being extended to the fifteenth of the month 
meant a separation of the agricultural Canaanite rites 


’ 


from the New Year's Day. Thus the time of nature 


ee. 
I Sam.6 37-9. 


ceased to control the calendar. The time of nature 
now was regulated by the time of history. Ezekiel 
follows the Priestly tradition closely: the radiant- 
weight Pca leaves by way of the East Gate of the 


Temple; it returns to the a Temple 
9 


on the tenth day of the seventh month. . This vis- 
ion is not a cultic re-enthronement being renewed at 
some future time. The glory, long departed and 

now returning, came back to dwell, and the East Gate 
is shut thereafter forever. The prince, me 
had to enter the Temple by way of i aesiene 
Rabbinic tradition supports this view, holding that 
the Shekinah departed by way of the East Gate shortly 
before the Romans destroyed it in 70 sen Historical 
eschatology, thus, ended the cult. The fact that 
the sun could no longer flood the debir of the Temple 
with light on the New Year's Day meant that the time 
of history rather than the celestial movement of the 


heavenly bodies determined the meaning of the day. 


496 
Ezek.ll:l. 


7 
Ezek.e4O:l;3; 4334.5. 
498 5 +334, 
wet 
"The Gates of Righteousness", HUCA, VI (1929), 
pp 3-35. 


It must be pointed out that the first of the month is 
a new moon day, suggesting immediately that post-exilic 
dating was merely a shift from the Canaanite-Phoenician 


sun-cult to the Babylonian moon-cult connected with 


00 
the worship of the moon-god sin. While this fact 


must be recognized, it is also true beyond the least 
shadow of doubt, that post-exilic legislation far 


transcended anything which approached the moon-cult, 


making the Sukkoth Festival : memorial of Israel's 
Ol 


wandering in the wilderness. Divested of the 
cult, dissociated from the New Year's Day, the 


Sukkoth Festival became a biblical event-sign, a 
remembrance of past time, and an eschatological action 
for the given hour. Thus Priestly legislation changed 
the cult into a motif of biblical time, first by 
removing the sun-cult from the New Year's Festival, 
secondly by removing the agricultural fertility cult. 

2. The Spring Festival. As with the fall 
festival the spring festival is related to the problem 
of biblical time. Two issues are central to a dis- 
cussion of the spring festival: the relationship of 

00 


Cf. sec.4+, seq.ff. 
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Lev .23:42,43 (H or P redaction of H). 


of the Feast of Pesah (MOSM AM) to the Feast.of Massoth; 
and the relationship of the spring harvest festival 
(s>Epm am to the Passover (the unified Pesah and 
Massoth Festivals). The relationship of the 

spring harvest to the Passover Festival might be ex- 
pected to parallel the relationship between the 

Asif and New Year Festivals of the fall. The 
importance of the spring over the fall festival 

varies in Israel's history. According to Pedersen 
the autumnal festival is of Canaanite origin and the 
spring festival of Israelite origin, making the 

spring festival more truly representative of Israel's 
religion. The supporters of the kingship with all 
its royal trimmings would naturally tend to support 

a Canaanite type of festival, the affinity between 

the kingship and the Canaanite cult being at once PRO ool 
Introduction of the spring festival into the Temple, 
particularly the Sceabeets eave both the autumnal and 


spring festival an equal importance. In post-exilic 


times the Passover became identified more with the home 


than with the Temple. It is in this setting that 


2023, Pedersen, Israel, vols. III-IV, p.477. 
203cf, II Chr.351-19. 
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the New Testament Paschal Feast takes place. Pedersen 
gives a primacy to the spring festival when he says 

that the "... whole character of the Paschal Feast 

would seem to indicate that it continued to be what 

it undoubtedly was: from the beginning, the main fest- 
ival of the Sedcitvs.t In both the autumnal 

and spring festivals we are particularly interested 

in the manner in which post-exilic thought was able 


to historicize the festivals and give them a meaning 


for historical eschatology. 


506 
The pre-exilic aces of the Harvest" OG °?xpn an) 
07 
or "Feast of Weeks" ( MyaW 3M) seems to be closely 


bound with the Passover. Deuteronomy memorializes 
the spring festival as the date when Israel received 


the Torah 4 Sinai, linking the festival at once with 
50 


the Exodus. It is dated as fifty days from the time 


509 
that one "first puts the sickle to the standing grain". 


Rabbinic tradition explains the "counting of the Omer" 


a tt.26218; Mkel4:14; Lk.22:11. 
905pedersen, L[srael, vols.lIII-IV, petlt5, 
5906p x .23216(E)s 34:22(J). 

907 x.34:22(J); Deut.16:10 et al. 


peut .16:12. Cf. Acts, @ & Philo Judaeus, 
De Decalogo, 9:1l. 


09D eut.16:9. 


( (By NBO) by relating it to the wilderness period. 


According to rabbinic tradition the people of Israel, 
having been promised the Torah fifty days after the 

Exodus, in anticipation counted each day from Exodus 

to the day of reception of the Scnehe This rabbinic 

fancy is consistent with the historical tradition, although 
it gives no special information concerning the nature 

of the pre-exilic festival. The J, E and P accounts 


511 
do not specify any dates for the Shavuoth Festival. 


The older Holiness Code dates the Shavuoth Festival 


as fifty days from the "morrow after the Sabbath, from 
| 512 
the day that you bring the sheaf of wave offering". 


According to Morris Jastrow the term "Sabbath" means 


13 
simply "full moon", and since the fifteenth of the month 


is the full moon in the Babylonian calendar-system the 
identification of Shavuoth with the Passover service 
becomes at once apparent. While Jastrow's treatment 


514 


of the Sabbath is open to question, the notion that 
510 _ 


Cf. Siddur Hash-Shalem, ed. P. Birnbaum, pp. 
637ff. The Sefirah is followed by Ps.67, am ana- 
crostic of seven verses totalling forty-nine words. 


Ibid. 5 p.645,. 
911 sx .34222(2) ; 23:16 (E); Nu.28:26(P). 
912Lev.23215(H). | 


913m, Jastrow, "The Day After. the Sabbath", American 


Journal of Semitic Languages & Literature, 30 
(1914), peldh, - | 
l4cr. J. Barth, "Jewish Sabbath and the Babylonians", 
American Israelite, Nove20, 1902.. No pagination 

on reprint. Cf. Buber, Moses, pp.81-82 et al. 


Shavuoth is connected with the Passover may be found 


on other points. S.R. Driver cites Lerdmann who 


i that the purpose of the Massoth Festival 
maintains a) purpose a 
was to preserve corn seed for the following year. 
The sacrifice of the first-born, a fertility — 

51 


is linked with Exodus in the P and J-accounts. 

The Mishnah links the Passover with the Harvest Festival, 
and is weli aware of the tension between the autumnal 
(Canaanite?) and spring (Israelite?) peo 
Morgenstern suggests that the spring festival was 

linked with the vernal equinox just as he maintains 

that the Asif Festival is linked with the autumnal 

BOA ng Thus it seems that Shavuoth was linked 
with the Passover, the entire festival culminating 

on the vernal equinox. Moreover the JE account 

makes the seventh day the 14h whereas the P account makes 


519 
the first day the an, suggesting a re-arrangement similar 


21 >zerdmann's Expositor, Nov., 1909 cited by S.R. 
' Driver, The Book of Exodus, pp.242-243, 


9162 x .1322(P) 5 34:19(J). Cf. Pedersen, Israel, vols. 
III-IV, p.410. 


917Rosh Hash-Shanah, 1.2ff. Vide Pedersen supra. 


1B wth. Three Calendars of Ancient Israel", pp.59ff 


& "The Origin of Massoth and the Massoth Fest- 
ival", pp.275ff. 


me Ex.13:6(J) & Nu.28:17(P). Cf. Jer. Tal. Pesabaim, 
$33a. 


to that of the Sukkoth and New Year Festivals in the 


fall. it seems plausible, therefore, to assume that 


the prexilic Feast of Massoth and Shavuoth Harvest became 

separated from each other and from the older calendar 

in late post-exilic times, with the establishment of 

the newer calendar. Thus the Feast of Massoth lost 

some of its agricultural and fertility -like character. 
The Massoth Festival was set in the post-exilic 

calendar on the full moon of the month of Nisan, the 

fifteenth of the first month; Shavuoth was moved to 

fifty days from the "Sabbath" of Passover, counting 

from the"morrow after the Sabbath". This “Sabbath" 

may have been the full moon day, i.e., the fifteenth 

of the month or it may have been the Sabbath which 

fell during the Feast of the Unleavened Bread, one 

Sabbath falling during the seven day festival. Peder- 

sen takes the “morrow after the Sabbath" to mean simply 

the Sunday of Passover SE oy The Sabbath of the 


Passover Week is referred to in the Fourth Gospel as 


a — day", harping on the fact that it is Passover 
21 


Sabbath. In addition to the "Great Hallel" 


220; a rael, vols.IIf-IV, p.303. 
921 5n 19831. 


(27440 '2°7) or one hundred and thirty-sixth psalm 
which is sung in the regular Sabbath liturgy of Jud- 
aism, the "Egyptian Hallel" (2 4xnn 99m), consisting 

of psalms one hundred and thirteen through one hundred 
and eighteen, is also sung on the Sabbath of Passover 
war” But in any case, if the transition which 
separated the Passover and Shavuoth Festivals were 
ever effected, and the conjectural character of this 
statement must be admitted, the consequences would 

be precisely the same as for the Sukkoth and Rosh 
Hash-Shanah Festivals, a disentangling of the sun-cult 
and agricultural cycle from the calendar of biblical 
time. The latter cycle would be separated from 
biblical time by shifting the_Shavuoth Festival to a 


period remote from Passover, viz., fifty days later; 


the former would be separated from the Passover by 


dating the Passover with the full moon rather than 


with the vernal equinox. To be sure the dating of 
the Christian Easter is the first Sunday after the first 
full moon following the vernal equinox, but the dependence 


of the calendar is lunar rather than-solar,. Again we 


722pesahim, 18a. 


raise the caution that such a shift represents merely 
the transfer of the Canaanite sun-cult to the Babylon- 
ian moon-cult. This caution must be considered in 
detail. At the same time the affinities between 

the Babylonian cycle of lunation and the biblical view 
of time are yet to be established on grounds which are 
more than hypothetical. For example, it is true 
that the number "seven" is sacred to all the Semitic 
peoples of cccatige but this fact cannot be used 

to link the Babylonian with the Hebrew Sabbath. 
Similarly the fact that the post-exilic biblical 
calendar used lunar computation is not adequate to 
support the thesis that the post-biblical calendar ex-~ 
pressed the Babylonian lunar cycle or that the Hebrews 
worshipped the moon-god. The conjectual statement 
that the spring and autumnal festivals transformed the 
cult into historical eschatology is based upon a more 
solid scriptural evidence, besides the supporting evidence 
in the Mishna and Gemara. While Morgenstern's overall 
point of view may be called"cultic™, on the whole it does 
not draw its emphases from the premises of the History 


of Religions School. In the last analysis we submit 


523cr, H. and J. Lewy, "The Week and the Oldest 
arrears Calendar, HUCA, XVII (1942-1943), 
ppel ff. 


that the biblical view of time is unique and that the 
calendar transformed the cult. To this day the 
Bishop on Easter dawn performs a cultic rite, knocking 
on the Cathedral doors with his crook proclaiming 
the king of glory-- “Lift up your heads, O gates.. 
that the king of glory may come in". Clearly this 
verse from the twenty-fourth psalm is an “enthrone- 
ment" acclamation. But no one would call modern 
Christian liturgy an “enthronement cult" for the 
eschatological context of the Bible has transformed 
the cult. 

The identification of the Massoth Festival 
with the Pesah Feaat ties an agricultural rite with 
a dance festival of shepherds which is independent 


of the fertility cycle of nature, The Holiness Code 


clearly distinguishes between the Pesah and Massoth 


Festivals, setting the former on the fourteenth day 


of the first month and the latter on the oe 
52 


day of the same month and lasting seven days. In 


the JE account ae is eaten for seven days, 
| 2 
the seventh day being a 4M; in the Deuteronomic account 


924Lev 232556 (H). 
92 ex .1326. 


the unleavened bread is eaten: for six days, a "solemn 
assembly" @3¥) being held on the last day. Such 
discrepancies may have been due to the fact that thete 
was a remote memory that Pesah and Massoth once were 
separate festivals, the period in which this was the 
case antedating the JE and Deuteronomic accounts. 

SeR. Driver points out that the Priestly account 
follows the Holiness Code, Exodus 12:14-20 (P) not 
being a sequel of Exodus 12:1-13(P), the former 


dealing with the Massoth Festival and the latter with 


the Pesah Festival; whereas the Deuteronomist combines 
e 27 


the two institutions. The exchange of the day of 
a4wiin the P and JE accounts further illustrates the 
point (Vide supra). It must be pointed out, how- 


ever, that Pedersen holds the distinction between P 
52 
Pesah and Massoth in the Holiness Code to be secondary. 


But Pedersen's position is based upon a pete a!” 
29 


centralization and Ezekiel's unification of the feasts. 
This evidence is not adequate, leaving Pedersen's position 


526 peut.16:8. Cf. Pesahim, 5:33a. 


9273 .R, Driver, The Book of Exodus, p.93. Cf. Driver, 
Deuteronomy (I.C.C.), p.190. 


720 edersen, srael, vols.III-IV, pp.365-400. 
7° Deut.16:1-8, 16-17; Ezek.45:21. 


open to question. It is equally probable that the 


Pesah and Massoth Festivals represented different 


feasts at a much earlier period, the agricultural 
character of the latter being more evident. In 
fact the unique character of the Pesah Festival read- 
ily lends itself to historization. For the symbol 

is not tied to the soil as is the unleavened bread 
made from the grain of the harvest. The no5 

is a rhythmic time-involved "leaping" independent 

of the rhythm of nature. 

The relationship of Pesah to the cult and 
calendar, therefore, becomes important. Martin 
Buber suggests that the cult was derivative of an 
anterior historical tradition. According to this 
view Israel succumbed to the nature symbolism of her 
Canaanite neighbors only after she lost her sense of 
"theo-political waite Pedersen maintains 
that the feast is more than literary invention and that 
it is a development of actual historical wnanat Of 
course the points of view of Buber and Pedersen differ 


vastly, the former looking upon the cult as an historical 


53%G¢, Buber, Moses, p.158 & The Prophetic Faith, passim. 
9311 srael, vols.III-IV, pp.406-407. 


defection of Israel's life during the monarchial period. 


Both, however, are agreed that the Pesah Festival is 


built upon a genuine historical tradition. Sigmund 
Mowinckel has consistently argued that the historical 
and eschatological meaning of the Mevrew festeveda is 
derivative of a cultic ritual which became historicized 
only as Israel was forced to project her hopes and as- 
pirations into the tiutiaite. But Mowinckel's work, 
open to criticism on many grounds, deals principally 
with the autumnal feasts which have stronger Canaanite 
implications. On this basis alone it is quite reason- 
able to assume that the spring festival, more indigenous 
to Israelitic life, unlike the "royal theology" of the 


enthronement cult, is based upon a more substantial 


historical tradition; thus Kosh Hash-Shanah and Sukkoth 


take on a secondary character when compared with the 
primacy of the historical character of the spring fest- 
ival. Mowinckel's cultic thesis does not present as 
strong a case for the spring festival as for the fall 


festival. 


The use of Pesah as a motif of biblical time is 
Smee 


232s Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, vol.II, pp.231; 311- 
325. Cf. H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and 
Revelation in the Old Testament, pp.139-140. 


wide-spread and recurrent in the Bible. it is used 
in connection with the eenerations far more frequently 
than any of the references to the Patriarchs. In 


the historical and prophetical books combined the 
533 


Patriarchs are mentioned only four times as compared 


534 


with the repeated references to Egypt in the prophets. 


The promises made to the Patriarchs are included in the 
535 


historical motif of Lxodus. Jeroboam, introducing 
a cult at Dan and Bethel, made two golden bulls, symbols 


of the "Joseph tribes", and proclaimed: "Behold your 


536 
gods O Israel who brought you out of the land of Egypt" 


The termO?7130 occurs over twenty times in the Book of 


937 


Deuteronomy as a leit-motif. The Paschal Feast suggests 


that the roots of the celebration go deeper than merely 
historization of the cult. For here cult and eschatology 


become identical, expressing an hour of biblical salvat- 


ion. The whole Paschal Feast has this temporal 


5337 Kgs.18:36; II Kgs.13:23; Mic.7:20; Is.29:22. 


23tamos 2:10; 3:1; 9:73 Hos.2:15; 11:1; 12:9; Jer. 
2:63 etc. 


239 n x O32h; 336,16; Deut.4:3135:33 7:8; 9:53 Ps. 


10536 9,10,425 ot al- Cf. Pedersen, Israel, 
vols.III-IV, p.668. 


73®1 Kes.12:28. 


237 out .1227,30; "hig 6:12,21,22; 
; 


728,18; 8:14; i1:3,4,103 
etce 


character: the Paschal Lamb is slain, roasted, and 


eaten in haste at night, staff in one's hand, sandals 


on one's feet, for it is the WOSof YHWH and each 
? 239 


generation in time remembers the M05. Thus it 


was natural that the combined Massoth=- Pesah Festival 
a5 50Ul Pesah 
expressed something temporal in the life of Israel, 
an action of the past. The Massoth is linked with 
s289 S000 
the haste of Exodus-- “for you came out of the land 
of Egypt in — flicht" and the bread had no 
0 

time to rise. Thus Israel eats the unleavened 
bread, the "bread of affliction",as a remembrance 
of that day. Here the agricultural feast is absorbed 
into a motif of time. 

Hosea proclaims that YHWH will make Israel 
dwell again in ty at the time of the appointed 

1 

feasts (THM 01”). Here the Passover motif intro- 
duces the primacy of time over nature. Eschatology 
emerges out of this temporal motif by setting this 


hour in relationship to the past and coming hours, 


538 x .12212(P); Deut.16:2. 


239560122 26e27(T). 
MO out.1622. 


M1os.12:10, 


relegating to the present hour the same decision which 7" 
made the Passover a central event-sign of eebiient ta. 
The Deutero-Isaiah he tives tg type of eschatolocy 

in terms of the Exodus ee Despite Mowinckel's 
claim that Isaiah's “reverse exodus" is nothing more 
than a “recessional” in the desert following a cultic 
celebration, soonre is placed under the character of 
time and sateen” Eschatology and ritual become 
identical because both are subordinated by the calendar 
of biblical time. The symbol of the New Jerusalem, 
thus, is the Paschal sane Among the many legends 

of the Jews one has the profound quality of relating 
Passover to eschatological time. Accordingly, Pharoah 
was not drowned in the Sea of Reeds but taken out at 


Pentecost (Shavuoth) and consigned to the Gates of 


Hell. There he stands until the time of the Messiah 


peoclaiming to every emperor, mane» and potentate who 
5 


enters "There is no god like YHWH". The legend is, 


meee Josh.24:15-17; Deut.7:18,19. 
4375 .43216-19; 52312. 
f. H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation 
in the Old Testament, pp.l4l ff. 
Is.51:6. 
Reve2l:22. 


Mor, T.H. Gaster, sover, p.50. 


of course, rabbinic fancy. At the same time it is 

a profound commentary on the relationship of Passover 
to eschatological time. Here the remembrance of 

the past of history and the call to ultimate decision 
are brought into the present hour of action. Here 
eschatology, expressed through myth and ritual, points 
to something far beyond all myth and ritual, the hope 
for the time to come. To those who remember the 
Exodus, who appropriate it for the religious memory 
and meaning of their lives, the present hour takes 

on meaning, and the future hour takes on hope. 

The Passover motif, transformed beyond myth and ritual, 
poses for this hour of history the ever-present eschato- 


logical possibilities. 


is was out of Egypt that God finally called 


his Son. The Passover motif is central in the 

New Testament. Its understanding of the "age to come" 
is determined by the meaning of Passover. The relation- 
ship between the Last Supper and the Paschal Feast has 
not been conclusively settled by New Testament scholars. 


6 
Hos .lil:l. Cf. Matt.2:15. 


549 
-- -Cf. Matt.26:17ff.; Mkel4:l2ff.; bk.22:lff.; 
Jnel3:1ff.; I Cor.11:17-32. 
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The available literature on the subject is much too 
vast for any discussion in this present ibaa Any 
statement which affirms or disavows the identity of 
the Eucharist with the Passover Feast remains ambi- 
valent. On one hand it seems that the Last Supper 
was a Passover Feast when Jesus said "I have earnest- 
ly desired to eat this Passover with you before I 
suffer" but on the other hand the Greek text allows 
us to translate it as "I should have desired to eat 
this Passover with you before I suffer", implying, 

of course, that he did not live long enough to ful- 
fill his OP ng That the meal took place, never- 
theless, in the mood of the Passover season all are 
agreed. “he Synopthe Gospels seem to identify the 
meal with the Paschal Feast, whereas toe © eaten Gospel 


places it “before the Feast of Passover". 4oreover 


the Synoptics refer to the "day of preparation" 


29 OF or mention of recent literature on the subject. 
of the Eucharist cf. P. Moree 3 The Eschatology 


of the Fourth Gospel, pp.248~249. 
Dslénievuia ExeOdnoa tToOto td naoxa gaydiv peo’ 
OuGv, Lk.22:15. 


992 5.1381. 


for the Sabbath when referring to the afternoon of 


3 
erucifixation, the Good Friday, but the Fourth Gospel 


speck tsnon.y refers to the"day of preparation for the 
Passover", Elsewhere the Fourth Gospel, in preparat- 
ion for Passover, points out that the Jews would not 


enter the Homan praetorium lest they enter a house 


555 


which had not had its leaven searched out and removed. 


Entering such a house would have forced them to post- 


556 


pone the Passover celebration for a whole month. 
The Fourth Gospel equates the body of Jesus with the 


Paschal Sacrifice, pointing out that no bone of Jesus 


557 


was broken on the cross in order to hasten his death. 
We recall that the Paschal Lamb could not have any 


bones broken if it was to serve for the sacrificial 


558 
lamb of the Passover Feast. Plainly the Johannine 


sources could not have conceived of the Last Supper 


as the Passover Feast, but made Jesus, himself, the 


293Mk.15:42; Matt.28:62; Lk.23:5%. 


7 sn 981%. Cf. Jn.19:31 referring to the “high 


Sabbath", i.e., the Sabbath of Passover. 


777 5n.18:28. Cf. Ex.12:15(P). 


799 nn 926,113 II Chr.30:2,3. 
2973n.19:36ff. : 
98x .12:h6(P)s Nu.9:12(P)3; Ps.34:20. 
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Lamb of Sacrifice. Yet the position of the Synoptic 


Gospels stands in opposition to the view of the Fourth 
Gospel. We propose that this difference is not the 


result of accidental editing of materials nor due to 


different information possessed by the Evangelists. 


We submit that the differences between the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Johannine view reflect two different 
conceptions of the meaning of Passover in terms of 
two different eschatological Languages applied to 
the same temporal motif of Passover. 

In the first case, that is in terms of the 
view of the Synoptic Gospels, if the Lord's Supper is 
to be identified with the Passover Feast, and the 
Synoptic Gospels give adequate support for this identity, 
then we dan take Jesus's eschatological remark "I shall 
not drink again of this fruit of the vine until I 
drink it anew with you in my Father's Kineecs” to 
be a pointing of the traditional Jewish Passover to a 
new eschatological Passover in the “age to come", how- 
ever remote or near that age might be. As a motif of 


time the Passover Feast was, thus, projected as an event- 


oe. COT.5:7. . * 
Ovatt.26329. Of. Mk.14s25; Lk.22:18, 


sign into the New Age as well as serving as an event- 
sign of the past age. By the eschatological comment 
of Jesus together with the coincidence of the meal 
with the Passover Feast, the Last Supper points to 
an eschatological or "Last Passover" which is to 
be realized at some future time. In this context 
Jesus heralds and proclaims the eschatological ban- 
quet to come in the ieee 

In the second case where the Eucharist is not 
identified with the Passover Feast, as with the Fourth 
Gospel, the body of Christ becomes identical with the 
Paschal Sa hy The particular stress in this 
point of view is the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb 
in Christ rather than upon the temporal Passover which 
is to come in the New Age, As an historical fact, 


563 
accomplished and finished, it suggests an "Endzeit" 


or close of the historical a” Sg with the establish- 


ment of a new Passover in Christ. At this point 


we must raise a word of caution, namely thatthe above 


lore, Rev.3:20. 
962 55119236; I Cor.5:7; Rev.5:6 et al. 


63cf. Jn.19:30. 


eae ae I Cor.2:6ff.; Rev.21l:4;3; Rom.3:23-26; 4:25; 


8:3; etc. Cf. Bultmann, Kerygma and Myth, pp. 
9 28, 114. 


attitude is a consequence of interpretation of the 
Johannine development of the Eucharist. It does not 
mean that we can ever get into the mind of the Evangel- 
ist, himself. Earlier we stressed the fact that 

the Johannine writings point more to the present 
reality of the Christ than do the Synoptic Gospels. 
In no way, however, does this suggest that the Gospel 
dispensed with the concept of the "age to come", 

But the identity of the Passover sacrifice with the 
crucifixion of Jesus points more to a finished fact 
than to an eschatological Last Passover to come. 

The development of the Johannine side is 
climaxed in modern times by the school of Rudolph 
Bultmann, which argues in effect that the New Exodus 
gua Passion-Event has produced a "new and permanent 
situation in cee iciee The language of Martin Heidegger 
is most appropriate in discussing Bultmann; for much 
of Bultmann's thought stems from his philosophy of 
existence. In this vocabulary “world-time" (Weltzeit), 


an ontological mode of existence, has become “authentic", 


eaprese+se the temporalized future as a"now-time" (Jetzt- 
9 


zeit). We must remember that in the philosophy of 


2©>3ultmann, Kerygma amd Myth, p.37. 
5664, Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, pp.422,427. 


Heidegger “time" is a a (Zeitlichkeit) 
567 


of the ontological modes of existence. The Dasein 


or self temporalizes"being-in-the world" (In-der-Welt- 


567 


sein) into a present rather than a future fact. 


The Paschal Sacrifice as an objective event belongs to 


68 
the world (Impervel tiichkeit} ; it is an event of the 


past. The subjective self can appropriate this object- 
ive event and make it an “already done” fact of existence, 
i.e. in terms of being-in-the-world for the self. 
In a similar manner the "age to come” is only a temporal- 
ization of an ontological mode. It can become a present 
reality for the self's being-in-the-world. True 
to Heideggerian style, Bultmann makes the “age to come" 
a > aia reality through the hearing of the preached 
el. 

From this philosophical interpretation of 
existence it follows that Bultmann is able to bring 
the Christ sacrifice into the present reality of life. 
The Christ, identified with the Paschal Sacrifice, 

567 thid., pp.326,364, 436. 


s08cr. J. Macquarrie, An Existentialist Theology, 
pe396 


Bultmann, Kerygma and Myth, p.'+. 
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makes the Passover a present fact for the self's exist- 
ence-in-the-world rather than a past historical ixodus 
or an eschatological banquet in the"age to come", In 
this sense the identification of the Christ with the 
Paschal Lamb introduces an eschatological fact into 
the present. Past and future time both become 
"mythological" and “unauthentic" (uneigentlich) modes 
of expression about an ontological rather than a 
temporal reality. 

While the efforts of this existentialist 
theology to render present time as real, making 
future and past time a temporalization of an ontolog- 
ical fact, is capable of explaining the Cross of 
Christ or the Paschal Sacrifice as a"de-temporalized" 


570 
and “ever present reality", there is always the problem 


of the biblical world in time which cannot be reduced 


to an immanental mode of existence. This philosophy 
of existence has "shifted the concept of God from the 


realm of objective being to the 'immanence of subject- 
571 
ivity'". The biblical world is more than the personal 


701p4d., pp.37-38. 
571, 


- Buber, The Eclipse of God, pe32. 
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quality of “my-ness" (Jemeinigkeit). The biblical 


message is as much concerned with the coming New Jeru- 
salem as it is with the individual and personal state 
of the inhabitants of this eschatological city. The 
statement “God so loved the ta seals that the 
world involves more than the subjective self or an 
ontological mode of self which is “being-in-the-world". 
The immanence of the theology of Bultmann and the 
philosophy of Heidegger cannot dispense with the 
world-- the biblical symbols are still the Garden 

of the First Age and the Garden or New Jerusalem of 

the Coming Age. Personally involved in the relation- 
ship of the self to the world, this existentialist 
theology has squeezed out of the biblical message an 
essential core. For the account of Exodus am the 
Passover is more than an ontological proposition about 
anxiety and decision, although to be sure it does 
involve this problem of In-der-Welt-sein. But the 
Exodus account is also a statement of history Innerwelt- 
Lichkeit, be that history mythological or factual, be 
it "Historie", the “causal nexus in the affairs of men" 


7 aeemerte, on. Gite, p34 
735n.3216. 


or be it "Geschichte", the "mutual encounter of per-_ 
wie Whatever the status of that history, it 

is determinative for the biblical event-sign. With- 
out it there can be no biblical proclamation. 

Thus it is true that identifying the Cross 
with the Paschal Sacrifice brings the Passover into 
a present reality, since the Cross is a past event 
of history in ultimate proportions. such a point 
of view taken alone, however, cannot describe the 
full meaning of biblical eschatology. There re- 
mains the problem of understanding the meaning of 
Israel which persists through the generations, and 
the “ever-present reality" says nothing about the 


communicability or meaning of this kerygma for the 


generations of time. The eschatological Passover 


ian Christ which is coming, therefore, stands as an ob- 
jective guarantor for the fenerations; the echatolog- 
ical Passover in Christ which is already come stands 


aS a definition of the biblical possibility of this 
hour. "This hour" conceived of in terms of the "last 
hour" says nothing about the existence of Israel tomorrow. 


"This hour" has possibilities in terms of a last hour, 


57 Julius Schniewind's Keply to Bultmann", Kerygma 
and Myth, p.63. 


but there must be the possibility of time between this 
hour and the last hour-- else this hour becomes a sub- 
jective moment which is incapable of entering into 
the covenant which ever since the days of Egypt has 
been continually renewed. i 

We conclude, thus, that the problem of the 
Eucharist consists of the discernment of two modes 
of eschatological language which are applied to the 
temporal motif of Passover (Exodus). The first 
mode, stemming out of an interpretation of the Eucharist 
in which the Last Supper and the Passover Feast are id- 
entified, places the meaning of the Eucharist in the 
“ace to come", Thus it defines specific possibilities 
for the given hour in terms of the last hour, interprets 
the Eucharist as the eschatological or "Last Passover" 


rather than as the original. But it specifically 


allows a time period between the civen and final hours. 


While giving Passover an eschatological meaning, it 


continues, therefore, to employ the language of histor- 
ical time. 

The second mode, identifying the crucified Christ 
with the Paschal Sacrifice, is also eschatological, but 
it relegates the yet to be Last Passover to an already 


present Last Passover. In this context the Zeit- 
lichkeit of the future wholly determines the meaning 
of the present. Thus the issue at point is not 

the relationship of the transcendent to the immanent 


nor of the future to the present, but of the de-temp- 


j 
oralization of an ontological existent in the future 


mode to an ontological existent in the present mode. 
This interpretation is possible when we eauate the 
sacrifice of Christ with the Paschal Lamb as a past 
fact of history. Unless we place this strain of 
interpretation under the criterion of time and the 
“ace to come" we lose a part of the biblical message. 
In this manner the two eschatological languages express 
biblical eschatology under the tension of the present 
age and the “age to come", In many ways this tension 
defines the evangelical hope of the Bible, subjecting 
the present age to a criterion of the last age, but 
also giving history a continuity in bie 

‘@éja le passe de 1'Exode est accompli en 


Jesus, et pourtant le présent et ce passe 
ne seront pleinement realisés que dans le 


27 of. WAG. Kummel , Verheissung und Erfulluneg: 
Untersuchungen zur eschatologischen Verkund- 
igung Jesu. Cf. Cullmann, Christ and Time, 


Regne. C'est dans cette tension entre 


le monde du passé et le monde a venir que 
se situe la Cene. 576 


Cullmann mentions an interesting rabbinical 


577 
traditions The School of Rabbi Eliezer maintained 


that the Kingdom of God would come to pass only when 

all of Israel will have repented. On the other 

hand the School of Rabbi Jehoshua maintained that the 
Kingdom of God would come to pass only when the time 

was ready. Rightly Cullmann points out the sound- 

ness of the latter view in terms of the New Testament, 
but also misses a good deal of the meaning of the 

other point of view. Forgetting for a moment the 
rabbinical language and age in which these views are 
expressed, i.e. "de-mythologizing" the statements, the 
former point of view demands an eschatologiéal context 

in the present; for “repentence", “decision", and 
"affirmation" are existentially the same. The former 
point of view, therefore, poses a possibility of a pre- 
sent experience of the Kingdom through existential 
affirmation, even though this affirmation be the collect- 
ive repentence of Israel. The latter insists upon 

er 27891 So Preiss, La Vie en Christ, p.l2h. cr. P. 


Meyer, The Eschatology of the Fourth Gos ; 
PDe 266=2 7. 


97 7onrist and Time, pp.159-160. 


the reality of time and denies that the future of time 


is a Zeitlichkeit of an ontological mode and can be 


brought into the present by an existential act. If 

we compare the two rabbinic points of view with the 
concept of Christ as the Passover Sacrifice we see 

the first rabbinic point of view identified with the 
sacrifice; an event introduces an Endzeit into history, 
reduces the past and future to an experience of the 
present. On the other hand in the concept of the 


Last Supper as the Passover Feast, Jesus continues 


to herald the eschatological time which is to come. 


Clearly this aspect of the Eucharist can be identified 

in theology with that of the School of Jehoshua. Cullmann 
rejects the first point of view, the theology of Eliezer, 
but it is not at all clear that the New Testament is so 
definitive. Perhaps it ismre accurate to say that 

the former point of view, finding its counterpart in 

the existentialist theology of Rudolph Bultmann, must 

stand under the latter as a criterion, the latter school 
being expressed in modern thought by men like W.G. thenth 
The present experience of the Last Passover, therefore, 


— 
 emmeastill 


27814 Ge note 575. 


under the tension of the Last Passover as a coming 


en hae Sy 


experience articulates biblical time, A hymn 


expresses this tension very poetically :"Once to 
every man and nation comes the moment to decide". 
Here the existential decision is affirmed, making the 
future an experience of the present. It is on the 
threshold of this moment of decision that biblical 
Salvation turns. But the hymn has another stanza: 
"New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient 


good uncouth." We cannot dismiss summarily the 


position of Rudolph Bultmann because he has given this 


present age of secularism an incisive meaning of the 
personal and existential relationship of man with God. 
But we cannot accept the theology of Bultmann summarily 
because this existential theology has forced time and 
history out of the biblical picture of the world. 

In the last analysis the existential eschatology of 

the present must be brought under the character of 
historical eschatology. Here the Passover becomes 


an enduring motif of time. 


the Day of the Lord 


The biblical concept “Day of the Lord" is 
one of the principal motifs which articulate biblical 


time. The major theme of both the First and Second 
579 
Isaiah centers around a day to come in wees In 
: 550 
general the Day of YHWH is a prophetic motif describing 


the a ae characters of a day’ of destiny 
1 
(Shicksalzeit). The Day of YHWH has specific 


~—- 091s ,2:2ff.; 7:18 ff.; 12:1ff.; 4729; 52:6; et al. 


80amos 5:18,20; Is.2:12; Joel 1:15; Zech.14:7; 
Jer.46:10; ete. 

lap p. Minear, Eyes of Faith, p.106. Cp. Ezek. 
7:l1Of. 
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properties which gene ety its it is a day of judgment; 
553 


a day of darkness; a day of cosmic fire, earthquake, 
and FR a day of divine punishment, the day 
which is laid up for the future in the"rod of YHWH's 
aE we a day whose coming is postponed until YHWH 
uses Assyria as a pawn in his work against RE ae 
a day of wrath and wares In each case it can | 
be seen that temporal realization of the Day of YHWH 
brings the properties of the Day to come to pass. 
time gives the Day its meaning, therefore, rather 
than a prior non-temporal religious rite dictating 
the nature of the Day. The time of the coming of 
the Day is always felt to be close at A Prophet- 
ic disillusionment forced the time of the coming of 


the Day to recess toa "latter day". Biblical apoc- 


nlgzte, pushed this time back to an ideal messianic 
90 is 


AZC. 
In all cases the Day of YHWH marks the end 
2@amos 5:18,20; Zeph.3:9ff.; Ezek.30:3; Is.2:12ff.; 
Joel 1:15. 
983 amos 5:20; Joel 2:2. 
98 5 .1336,9,13; 34:8ff.3; Joel 2:3ff.; Zech.14:4ff. 
851s.10:3,5. 
8675.10:12. 
9871s .13213. 
r5.1326; Ezek.30:3. Cf. I Thess.5:2. 
89Mic uel: Is.232; Hos.325- 
290pan.2:28; 10:14. 


of one period with the things and events of that per- 
iod and the beginning of a new period with new things 
and events. It is never a transfinite qualification 
of the structure of biblical time-- it is the last time 
for old things and the first time for new things. 

John Marsh suggests that the Day of the Lord is a 
"“transhistorical" day, becoming, thus, a last time 

of time or a day beyond the measure of OR The 
meaning of the term "latter days" ( B9D?97 n27nK2) 
denies this transfinite eschatology. ror the term 
nN is best translated as "after-part", a derivative 
of WiK, "coming FOS. The idea of completion or 
cessation such as found in the Hebrew verb nav, “to 


re 593 
finish" and the Arabic «wrzaw , “to interrupt" is 


missing in the term N° HR. The expression . —_ 
9 

is used in prophetic literature as "time to come", 

Elsewhere in the Bible the term “last day" (Phan ow 


is used to denote the close of an activity or period, not 


D9 
the last day of days of time. The completion of the 
71 pulness of Time, p.27. 


2923 own, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, pp.30-31. 


93Tbid., p.991. 
1947 5.3038. 
59 Neh. 8:18, 


ce ee ee, en ee ee ‘ 


the last day is, therefore, not a cessation of time 
and the days of time, but of the things which give 
each day its meaning. The “latter day" is, thus, 
the close of one historical period and the beginning 
of a new and transformed era. 

The Day of YHWH becomes YHWH's ultimate 
“response” to the time of history-- the Hebrew word 
HY, discussed in Part I of this study,is derived 
from a rootmi3¥y meaning "to ere i time is 
an answering to different Sitz im Leben. The Day 
of YHWH becomes a "day of sen OE ay time in 
which YHWH meets man in history. Thus we repeat 
our statement made at the beginning of this chapter, 
the "Day of YHWH" is a concept determined by the 
meaning of coming time; conversely, the "Day of 
YHWH does not determine how time shall flow, although 


it may determine the content and meaning of that time. 


The Day of YHWH does not exhaust the meaning of the 


boxatov, because it is time which fulfills it. That 


the original meaning of the "Day of the Lord" was 


ag Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, p.104. 


797 Jer.8:73; 46:17; Hab.2:3; Dan.11:27,39,35- 


a temporal day may not always have been the case. 
We are prepared to recognize the claims of the 
cultic school, namely that eschatology derived from 
the Day of the Lord came about only as the hopes 

of Israel recessed into the future and that the 

Day of the Lord, itself, was an anterior cultic 
SE sy At present the point is, whatever 


the cultic or non-cultic origins of the Day of YHWH 


may have been, that the biblical day articulates 


a temporal eschatology and that time is not compressed 


or destroyed by any conception of the Day of YHWH. 
The problem is most difficult to deal with because 
prophetic thought harped upon the penultimate. char- 
acter of the Day of the Lord. 

The association of the Day of the Lord with 
the Exodus motif is a clear instance in which the 
Day of the Lord is a temporal motif ee to 


a stronger and perhaps older tradition. "Remembrance" 


ee 


29owhereas Gressmann derived the day from eschat- 
ology, Mowinckel derived eschatology from the 
day", G.W. Anderson, “Hebrew Religion", The 
Qld Testament and Modern Study, p.30%. Mowinckel 
makes the day a cultic and atemporal rite. 
Gressmann's view is biblically meaningful only 
if eschatology is-temporal. Cf. “Additional 
note on the Day of the Lord" at the end of this 
section. 


99975 .27:3; Jer.11:5,73 16:1; 32:20; 18217. 


is a more powerful factor in one's life than future 
expectation; memory has deeper roots than imaginat- 


ion for the future. In either case it is clearly 


time which defines the concept. Eschatology arises 


with the possibility of transforming things at some 
future hour, the so-called "last time", defining, thus, 
for the present a meaning for things. The tension 
between the present and future, therefore, defines 
biblical expectancy. Exodus was the last day of 
bondage in the land of Egypt. It was also the be- 
ginning of a new life. The conclusion of the Exodus 
event, therefore, is most important, but Israel's life 
did not move from the conclusion backward to the event. 
Its temporal waiting, its adventure into: the land of 
promise was filled with doubt and clothed with OR vo: 
Time was eschatological without injecting the conclusion 
of time into the given hour of time, but rather by 
living in hope and promise. Only in the remembrance 

of Exodus, the finished fact, do we find the present 
pointing to a past for meaning. In precisely the same 


way, Linked to Exodus, the Day of the Lord points to 


600 ; 
Cf. Josh.l1:9. Cf. Georges ate A Propos 


a la Notion du Pigg 5 Biblique", nevus 
st Philosophie de Lausanne, ime Ser es, tT CISesS,, 
pel ° 


the future. Remembrance of the Exodus very often 
means an idealization of the past; projection into 
the future means an idealization of the future. But 
in either case, the Exodus of the past or the Day of 
the Lord to come, the present hour of time finds 

a meaningful eventesign. Pointing to the past and 
to the future these signs become foci of revelation 
for the present. Biblical revelation, decision, 
and action, what this study has defined as “eschatology", 
generally is an existential center between the event= 
Sign of past deliverance and the event-sign of coming 


deliverance at some future time. It is in this 


sense that we can speak of past and future as "present 


reality" in biblical revelation, not by structuring the 
) 


end of time. Martin Buber speaks of revelation as 

the center between "creation" (Exodus) and "redemption" 
(the coming Day of aa there is only one difficulty 
with Buber's position, and that is that iB is a trifle 

too diagramtic (and so with Oscar Cullmann), although 

this is neither his intention nor his theological content. 


We may accept his point of vidw without his phraseology-- 


COly, Buber, "The Man of Today and the Jewish 
Bible, tary, VI, + (1948), pp.327-333. 


biblical eschatology finds its present possibility 
between two foci-e-- the sign which points to past 
time and the sign which points to future time. 

Thus in terms of the Exodus and the Day of 
the Lord which is to come in the future Israel awaits 
a last day for old things after which there will be 
new things. A new geography of the earth is ex- 
pected on this ag YHWH will become a true 
king of all the earth at that ia We recall 
that the Semitic YvMis not a true king but either 
a “counselor”, one whose opinions are decisive or 
an earthly ieee “anaes symbol of a cosmic and 
mythological Ps Rog For YHWH to become a true 
king of the earth meant that the biblical symbol had 
to rise above the cultic meaning. Migaiah ben Imlah, 
speaking to the kings of Israel and Judah who were 
Bt on their thrones, had a vision of YHWEH en- 
scale” This prophetic vision, possibly antedat- 
ing Isaiah's proclamation of the kingship of mt, 


C02 Zech. 14shs Ezek.47: 7-12. 
60376ch.14:9, 


"St. 0. Eissfeldt, "Jahwe als Kénig", an G IGE 
fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1928), 
a4 @ks 


pp.81-8 Buber, Moses, pp.l05-109. 
6051 Kes.22:10ff. 
60675 .6:5,. 


is a vision of a real king, not of a cosmic and myth- 
Ological deity or of his earthly presentational pro- 
totype. At the Day of YHWH this kingship becomes 
real and historical. Similarly there will be other 
changes in the spatial order of things at the time 
of the Day of YHWH. Night will be abolished and 

607 
at the “time of evening" there will be light. We 
must not take the abolition of night to mean that 
there will be an abolition of time, but only of 


the customary signs of time. New signs will be 


introduced at this time. In rabbinic lore the 

light of the sun, moon, and stars is not the same 
light (1%) created at the beginning. The heavenly 
light was subsequently concealed, according to this 

7 a? the sun, moon, and stars giving the normal 
re gg But in the 27 07197 this light will be 
used roar The rabbinical interpretation is 
strictly esoteric and yet it has biblical roots. No 


mention is made in prophetic literature of a world 


607 2ech.14273 Rev.21:23. 
G08. Ps.10%19. 


vag SO Sabbath, p.88. Cf. Jn.1:9. 


in which time does not exist, but only of a world 
in which the customary signs of time will be differ- 
ent. Again the Day is defined by the spatial qual- 
ification of things in time and not by a qualification 
of time. 

In a similar manner the Holy Temple and the 
holy land of Israel are related to the coming Day 
of YHWH. Both the Temple and the land of Israel 
will be changed at the time of the Day of the a 
The Temple will be built on the highest mountain 
of the —— Considering that the Temple is 
of vital importance in the Bible, it is especially 
significant that it stands under the judgment of a 
coming time-- the house of the lord finally was 


612 
destroyed. Rabbinic tradition notes that 


the Shekinah left by way of the East Gate before it 


was burned by the Romans. To this day in 
the ruins the East Gate stays shut until the 
coming of the Messiah. The house of 


610 
Ezek.37:3ff.3; 4%O:5ff. 
11 


Mic.4:1; Is.2:2. 
612 
II Kgs.24:13; 25:8-10; II Chr.9:11, 13, 26. 


the Lord, vital to the biblical concept of holiness 
and divine presence, finally is subordinated to 
the Day of the Lord. The New Temple which is to 
be built on the Day of The Lord is not the same 
physically as the old Temple. For the Lord is 


613 
the true Temple of Israel. Even the Ark dis- 


appears on the Day of aay the last symbol of 
1 


YHWH's spatial presence. This transformation, 

however, must not be conceived as a "pneumaticizing" 

of spatial symbols into spiritual symbols. It represents, 
rather, a simple idealization of biblical time as the 

Day recedes more and more to the future. And yet 
however near or far, the time of the future is real 
historical time. The Stephen-Hebrews tradition 


makes much of this Sry The archetypal Temple 
15 
is not made with hands. scams is the high 
1 
priest of “good things to come". The Revised 


Standard Version of the Bible follows the Chester Beatty 


Papyrii, rendering the verse as “good things which have 


©l3Rey.21:22; Jer.3:16. 
61+ yor.3:17. 

6l5Hebs.9:24; Acts 7:48-53. 
616n6bs.9211. 


come™, But the alternate reading “to come" is 


found in several important manuscripts, using the 


617 
participle we MovTav instead of yevopeen ° 


While this textyal variation is a small matter, it 


does suggest that the tradition was enough involved in 
the concept of the coming time to render the text 
as "to come", Thus the Temple, the new georgraphy, 
the new things, are all connected with the time of 
the coming Day of the Lord. In the future they 
will be memorials of the Day which has ales 

In terms of the eventesign of the future 
the present hour of history is called to hear and to 
listen to —"" The event-sign pointing to the 
future becomes a sign of present decision, possibility, 
and action. As exodus points to the present by 
remembering the past, so the Day of the Lord points 
to the present by awaiting the future. Here the 
Exodus and the Day of the Lord become joint motifs 
of biblical time, pointing, respectively from past 
and future time to the present hour. It is in 
these terms that biblical revels iden and eschatology 


are defined. 


617 hmg 
Cf.XAIAK pl f ve sy the participle LONWWY 
Pea used. 


1 Is. 55:13. 
Is. 41:1; %8:1; 49:13; 51:4 et al. 


The linkage of the Day of the Lord with the - 
generations is through the concept of waiting and 
hoping. From one generation unto the next the 
core of Israel's veo is hope, waiting for the 
coming Day of the Lord. On the occasion of their - 
being flown to modern Israel after some two thousand 


years of exile or gQlah, the Yemenite Jews recited 
on the air-field the haftorah taken from Deutero- 


Isaiah, "They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 


their eer they shall mount up with wings 
21 


like eagles." Waiting for two thousand years 
became an eschatological waiting. Those who real- 
ized the promise linked themselves with those who 
waited before them and who did not realize the 
promise. We recall that Joseph's bones were returned 
to the land of his fathers at the time of Exodus because 
at the time of Joseph's death he made Israel swear 
to carry back his bones, saying "God will visit you; 


622 
then you must carry back my bones with you from here", 


620Hab. 3216. 


62175 .40:31. 


022 13219. 


He spoke, thus, to future generations. For each 
generation there is future expectancy and hope. 

This hope may or may not be realized. Each generat- 
ion lives under the tension of this hope. Here the 
meaning of the Day of the Lord is defined. One must 
not * as Pharaoh, the "Noisy one who lets the hour go 
by". One must hope, expect, and work in the 

hour. Wait and hope express the biblical mood 
whether the message comes from the spirit ae? sates 
Judaism in exile or from Pauline Christianity. 

Theough waiting and hoping the Day of the Lord 
measures biblical time. The generations are of 


vital importance in this continuing chain of hope-- 


succession of on-goin 


hope continually for the Day of the Lord. The 
two motifs of Exodus and the Day of YHWH are variations 


on the one theme of salvation and deliverance. 


O23 5561 1:3,14ff.; Jer.30:3ff.3; 30:14ff.; etc. 
624 yor .h6:17. 


62 5Rom.8:19,23,253 T Gar.i37, 
6268x1481. 


Waiting (9m), expecting (71M?), and hoping 
(n’?mIm) are basic words which express the biblical 


understanding of the coming Day of YHWH. ‘ The 
27 
psalmist waits for God's Word -— genre ree. Job 
2 
waits for the time of his release. Provhetic 


preaching is saturated with this idea of waiting for 


the coming Day of YHWH-- ip Seeetcanhe” (07?°9xN) wait 
29 


| the day of law and justige and the day of salvat- 
30 / if 
ion. The word ily , cognate to the Arabic Sy 


which means"to be strong", is best translated as the 
"tension of waiting". The two Isaiahs use the term 
in connection with the coming Day of ag The 
root off1P suggests "tension"; just as an elastic 
rubber band compresses back to its original shape 
when pulled under tension, so the term "wait" can 
also be translated as "collect" or "gather". Thus 


the niphal form, i.e. "to be gathered", is used in 


627 8.119243,49,114,117,147; 119:81; 130:7; 131:3. 
628 sob 14:14, 

C2975 uosk, 

©3976 5135. 

©3115 2539; 26:8; 40:31; 49323; 


t al. 


the context of the nations being gathered at Jeru- 
2 


633 
7 " the Day of YHWH. The terms mon and 


ODOT , likewise, are used in connection with waiting 
for the coming Day of YHWH. The variety of terms 
defining wait, hope, and expectancy in connection 
with the Day of the Lord indicates that waiting is 
a major biblical concern. In the content of waiting 
and hoping the Day of the Lord is realized. With- 
out this element there can be no real understanding 
of the Day of the Lord. He who does not wait has 
lost the essence of biblical time and misses the 
clue to the hour when it does come. Israel waits 
on the Lord and His coming Day, but such a wait 
demands great risk and great adventure. Biblical 
life is always filled with a certain precariousness. 
Yet apart from the precariousness and risk of hope 
the Day of the Lord loses its meaning. For waiting 
is to be realized ultimately in history and history 
alone. \Otherwise hope becomes a kind of illusory 
optimism and a Cougéism which has no real roots in 


Hab.2:3; Is.8:173; 64:3(4%); et al. 
am. 3:26. 


the world. The biblical concept of waiting is 
not a subjective relationship to an “ideal time" 
which-is “always coming but never comes". Waiting 
in time may require all the generations of history 
to realize what has been anticipated. Nevertheless 
it is in time alone that this realization comes to 
pass. In biblical apocalyptic the Day of the 
Lord recedes into the age to come, but this recession 
does not destroy its temporal character. In the 
New Testament the Day of the Lord appears like a 
"thief in the ine The sudden appearance 
of a thief may be an illustration taken from real 
life, particularly in an age of insecurity and anxiety. 
The coming of the “thief in the night" suggests sudden 
appearance. The time of this appearance, therefore, 
is uncertain = one must be ai OO 

The Book of Malachi, a prophetic book in the 
traditional style of the rest of the “Book of the 
Twelve", proclaims that the prophet Elijah will re- 


turn to preach — before the “great and terrible 
7 


Day of the Lord", that it will be a messianic figure 


6x6" Thess. 5:1ff.3; II Pet.3:10. 
as Thess. 2:2ff.3; I Pet.+:7, 17; II Pet.3:13. 
Mal .3:23-24 (425-6). 
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heralding the “coming age". We recall that the 


Passover Seder of Judaism expects the return of Eli- 
jah, reserving a place for him at the table. In 

a particular sense the Exodus motif is tied to the 
concept of the Day of YHWH this way, bringing the 

herald of the coming Day of YHWH into the Exodus-Pass- 
over ritual of Judaism. The origin of the custom, 
however, may be due to other traditions, such as, 

for example, the perennial hospitality of the Shunammite 
woman towards Elisha, the disciple of mista?’ 

Such possibilities must be recognized since Jewish 


tradition entertains the coming of Elijah at other 


festivals, viz., the Maccabean Festival of Hanukah. 


But this festival is also one of deliverance from the 
hands of the oppressor under the leadership of YHWH 

or YHWH's appointed lieutenants. Thus the associat- 
ion of Elijah with the theme of deliverance leaves room 
open for the view that the introduction of Elijah's 
return in the Passover Seder ritual is an association 
of the Day of YHWH's deliverance with the remembrance 


of the original deliverance from the land of bondage, 


©3810c. cit. 
©3977 Kes.4:8-10, 


Of course it must be pointed out that the Seder Ritual 
is medieval in origin. Under the golah and ghetto, 
however, this introduction of Elijah is consistent 
with the view of Malachi that Elijah will return to 
preach before the coming of the"great and terrible 
Day of YHWH". Its identity, therefore, with the 
medieval Passover Seder is consistent with the biblical 
view. | 

The New Testament takes a similar view towards 
the relationship between Exodus and the Day of the 
Lord. Moses and aaa or appear to Jesus on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Jesus proclaims that 
Elijah is come when his disciples ask him if it is 
not the case that Elijah = come before the Son of 


Man is raised from the dead. It seems that Jesus 


apparently identified John the Baptist with the Eli- 


jah figure, although the Fourth Gospel “een er 
2 


denies that John is Elijah who has returned. Jesus's 
assertion that Elijah is come makes it appear that Eli- 


jah has come to announce"the Coming One" (6 Epxopevoc), 
O+OMatt.17:3; Mk.9:4; Lk.9330. 
O4Ivatt.17:12; Mk.9:13. 
O42 5 1220,256 


At this point the identity of John the Baptist as 
the herald of the eer eh is quite clear in the 
"Benedictus™ of ree, ‘ On the other hand the 
tradition of Malachi is that Elijah heralds the coming 
Day of the Lord, Elijah in this case being a messianic 
figure, himself. A suggestion is made that there 
was the earlier tradition of the coming herald of 

the great and terrible Day of the Lord, and that this 
tradition was modified by the eh state hag when they 


identified Christ with the Messiah. Identity of 

Jesus cue nasa” ~ Somes in terms of the ideal high ONT a 
and ideal king a not with the ideal prophet further 
supports this view. Here the Gospels are able to 


square the preaching of the Baptist with the Elijah 


tradition as developed by Malachi. Moreover the orig- 
inal Benedictus would have read somewhat differently, 
643 


Lke1:76. Cf. Mal.3:23 (4:5). 


This suggestion (Vide -) was made to me by 
Professor John Knox of Union Theological Seminary, 
N.Y.C. The conclusions concerning the relation-e 
ship of the Day of the Lord to the Resurrection, 
etc., however, are mine. 
645 
* lettelh 203; et al. 


Jnol:493 I Tim.1:173 6:15. 


Luke's rendition of the "prophet of the Most High" 
who prepares the way for the Messiah being perhaps 
a reinterpretation oi the role of Elijah, John being 
identified as arr Off 

The tentative character of the fore-going 
view must be acknowledged fully. Moreover the 
identification of the prophet-symbol with the angen tes 


One takes place in the Testament of the Patriarchs. 


further studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls may also 
prove that the Anointed One was identified with the 
ideal prophet. identification of the Anointed One 
with the prophet-symbol as well as with the king and 
priest would somewhat weaken the fore-going position. 
But it would not necessarily invalidate it. If the 
position as outlined has any degree of tenability 
then it follows that the Day of the Lord logically 
becomes the Day of the Anointed One or the Day of 


the Christ-Event which as a comprehensive whole would 


include the Transfiguration, Passion, and Resurrection. 


If, on the other hand, this position is untenable, 


oy hk «1476, Vide supra n.643. 
6 “Testament of Levi, 18:2; Testament of Judah, 
e4sl. 


then there is no transformation of the messianic fig- 
ure of Elijah in Malachi to be the prophetic herald 
of the Son of Man. But even if this be the case, 
the prophetic Day of the Lord of the Old Testament 
can still be shown to become the New Testament Day 
of the Anointed One, the Day of Christ, such a day 
incorporating both the terms "Day of Resurrection" 
and "Day of Final Meeting" (mapovaia),. 

Any identity of the prophetic Day of the 
Lord with the Day of the Anointed One does not 
alter the nature of this day as a coming time of 
judgment, righteousness, and recompense. The term 
"Day of the Lord", itself (fh xvptaxt tyepac) only 
occurs once in the entire New ——s and this 
usage is in an apocalyptic paeeae: But the gen- 
eral concept of a coming day (7 tutpac ev F peadrer ) 


of judgment and righteousness is very explicit, the 


Resurrection of Christ being “ee Sign of general 
0 


ae 
assurance ("'9T9C) of this fact. The inability 
of the New Testament to make this Resurrection an in- 


disputable fact of history caused many to look for more 


Oo 9Rev.1:20. 
650, cts.17331. 
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specific signs and ee The assurance 
52 

finally became an act of faith. The guarantee 


given by this sign does not, however, alter the temporal 
structure of the Day of Judgment-- it remains as in 
prophetic thought a day for the future, and specific- 
ally a day which does not necessarily dissolve the 

order of time-- although it considerably alters the 
content of that Day. For the Christian Community 

now knows the conditions and criteria of this coming 


judgment. Only in the sense + certainty 


3 
pledged (hppaBpay through the Spirit and defined by 


the Resurrection-Event a be said that the 


Judgment is already passed. Bultmann de-temporal- 
izes the future time of this judgment by suggesting 
that this Day of Judgment is already passed in the 
hearing of the preached Word. But such a theology 


does more than de-temporalize the New Testament mess- 


it destroys biblical history and time, making 
6511 cor.1:22. 
65211 Cor.5:13,14. 
65311 Cor.1:223 5:5; Eph.1:14. 
Cor.15:20ff. 
6553n.3218; 53sok. 


656 
it is a mere form of personal subjectivity. Bib- 


lical time is a reality described by the generations 
of history. In this sense it is our thesis that 
the New Testament Day of Judgment continues the pro- 
phetic tradition. The concept of a pledge through 
the Spirit, however, applied to the coming Day of 
Judgment creates new religious possibilities and 

a new dimension of religious hope. it is at this 
point that the New septcore: ~ zuma "new", taking 


on a new conviction of hope. 


The Fourth Gospel uses the expression "last 


day" (* toxatn tuép@)seven times, a poe in 


connection with a future resurrection, once in 
connection with an eschatological feast which is 
already Oe Again we note that Johannine 
theology strains the future tenses into the present 
mode of speech. It is ultimately impossible, how- 


ever, to maintain that the Fourth Gospel is a “real- 


656pultmann, of course, denies this statement , main- 
taining that his statement is that of the "para- 
dox of a transcendent God present and active in 


history, Kerygma and Myth, p.'++. 
657Rom.5:2; 8:20; II Cor.3:12; Gal.5:5; I Thess. 
23:19; 53:8. 


658 5n.6239,40,44, 543 11s2hs 12h8. 
6593n.7237~ 
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ized eschatology" or "Glaubensrealit&t" by ignoring 


the future modes of time. Repeatedly we have 
pointed out how Johannine thought tends to lattice 

the future modes in the present. But such is 

not normative of the Gospel any more than temporal 

and a ra expectancy can be considered as norn- 
ative. Both elements are always present in the 
Gospel. The temporal future always enters in vital 
points, in this instance with regard to the resurrect- 
ion. Bultmann omits the six eschatological passages, 


contending that they are spurious and of later insert- 


ion, largely because ear YP passages do not agree with 
2 


the theology of Bulfmann. If Bultmann were to 
accept these passages then he would have to admit 
that the future of time is more than merely a temporal- 


igation of existence. Doing the right thing for 


66 
pee oe ee Beck ery 


Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
vol. II, pe a PREC line 25ff. 

661¢.K. Barrett, The Gospel According To. St. 
John, p.2'+, 


662 
Marsh, ss of Time, p.124. Cf. Bultmann, 
bas gionvalioe oo Titanes, pp «161-174, 
Sree on* Bowman, op. cit., supra, pp.210-214; 
19- 0. 


entirely wrong reasons, John Marsh rejects Bultmann's 
rejection of the eschatological passages, contending 
that “last time", "signs of the coming end", and 

an accomplished “end of history” all mean the same 
‘haa While Marsh may be correct from the view- 
point of religious decision and the applications of 
various forms of eschatological language to the pre- 
sent, he commits the same error as Bultmann in not 
recognizing that these expressions are vastly diff- 
erent from each other, that they are applications 

of eschatological languages in different tense-modes 
to the Christ-Event. As such they have different 
meanings for different Sitzim Leben. It is not 
necessary to show that these meanings are identical 
once we understand that they are different in the 
first place and are in tension with each other. 


From the point of view which identifies the 


"last day" with the resurrection, pledged under ar 


first-fruits (&napxf) proclaimed in the Christ-Event, 


the Day of Resurrection is placed under the tension 


663rulness of Time, ppel25-130. 
6647 Cor.15:20,23. 


of a final time or appearance. Thus the eschat- 
ological passages in John using the by "last day" 
are to be linked to the Day aye The 
first application of the eschatological language 
which identifies the day with the resurrection is 
subordinated, thus, to the Day of Final Appearance. 
Yet the day which is identified with the resurrection 
has a greater sense of eschatological meaning than 
in prophetic thought. The content of the day is 
decidely different in terms of the anticipation 
which has been guaranteed and previewed by the first- 
fruits. 

By far the wider use of the New Testament 
Day of the Lord is in terms of a Day of Final Meet- 


ing (napovoia), Here we find the more character- 


istic strains of the prophetic day extended to a 


more remote future time. The Dey of the Lord, 


thus, is conceived as a day of wrath; a day of 


667 
judgment and mega ceaseneees a day of redemption, 


salvation, and mercy; a day of cosmic fire and 
6657 Jn.2:28; II Pet.3:4; II Thess.2:1,8,9. 
666R6m.2:5,16; Eph.4s30; Rev.6:17; 16:14. 


66755 123h8; Acts 17:31; I Cor.5:5; II Tim.4:8. 
668Eph.4:30; II Cor.6:2; II Tim.1:18; I Pet.2:9. 


669 670 671 
holocaust; a day of Christ; a day of revelation; 


etc. Within the notion of the Day as identified 

in terms of the traditional prophetic symbols also 
occurs the notion that the Day of the Lord will appear 
unexpectedly and suddenly. This burglar theme 

is characterized by the expression that the Day 

will pounce upon men like a "thief in the POF be 
Such a theme may have been taken from a real life- 
situation of that age of the New Testament. Whether 
the Day of the Lord is near or far in its time of 
appearance is irrelevant. One must be ready oe Se 


it when it comes; and one must work until it comes. 


Here the unexpected character of the Day is steeped 


in terms of the consecration of time-- one must 


work while it is day, for the night is approaching. 
Such a point is distinctively prophetic in spirit. 
The time of appearance of the Day of YHWH is never 
specified in the Old Testament; prophetic preaching 


is a call to redeem the immediate hour, not to let 


669% ph.6:13; II Cor.3:13; Lk.10:12; 17:24,29,30,31. 
67017 Gor.1:14; I Cor.1:8; Phil.1:6. 
6715 .8:563 11:9; 14:20; 16:23,26; II Thess.1:10. 


O72 t 2b: 36-43; 24250; 25213; Mk.13:22; Lk.12:39; 
I Thess.2:23; 5:2; II Pet.3:10; Rev.3:3; 16:15. 


6737 Thess.5:12-14; II Thess.3:8-13. 
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the hour go by-- for the Day of YHWH is coming soon. 


With the later disappointment of the church 
an apocalpytic developed. Just as the time of appearance 
of the prophetic Day of the Lord deceded to the "age to 
come" in the Old Testament apocalpytic, so the New Testa- 
ment lengthened the time of the Final Meeting or Parousia. 
It identified the period of time which stretched from 
the time of the Christ-Event to the time of the Final 


676 
Meeting or Appearance as the period of the we Ni 


the period when Eng Gospel is to be preached, a 
7 


“time of exile", the period of anxiety and eagerness 
to hasten the time of the ier New Testament 
thought ay | mae this period of time in the Catholic 
Epistles. While this apocalpytical time becomes 
very remote it never becomes a trans-historical era 


681 
or metaphysical “beyond”, The “Lord's Day" and 


Jer +6 317. 
675 
Joel 2:23; Zeph. 1:143 etc. 
676 
I Thess.5:19; I Core1:7,83 Acts 2:38ff. 
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II Tim.4+:1-5; Ephe3:9-6 
678 
I Pet.1:17-21. 
679 
II Pet.3:le. 
680 
II Pet.3:8ff. 
681 
Rev.1:10. 
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the "Great Day" (% tudpa t weyaan) became apocalyptical 


symbols of cosmic holocaust in a war between the 
angels of heaven and the powers of ‘siiniaiine 
Similar to the imagery of Daniel,the Day of Parousia is 
now stretched into the millenial period in which the 
righteous shall be raised from the graves to reign 
with Christ for a thousand year period after which 
time there a a “second resurrection" when all 
will be vial ithe transition from the mapovaia 
which is near, therefore, became effected into one 
which is exceedingly remote in time. But this Day 
of Last Things is still defined by time. The Apoc- 
alypse, true to the Semitic manner of hyperbole, 
reverses its position by noting that the New Heaven 
and New Earth will be created soon (TAX0 ) and that 
the time is near (tyy6<); the last verse closes 
with the simple plea: "Come Lord au This 


conclusion seems to disrupt, therefore, the apocalyptic 


recession into the future. But it creates no text- 


OBR ev.16:14. 


O83nev.12:7ff. 
ev.2O0:4ff. 

08 Rey.22212,20., 

BOR v.22310. 
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ual problem, being expressive of the hope of the Church. 
The fact that apocalyptic, arising in time of tribulation, 
is futuristic does not mean that it has no religious 
meaning nor offers religious hope. The Day of the 
Lord is always "near" by virtue of hope and waiting, 
although it may be remote by chronology. The biblical 
essence of waiting upon the Lord is expressed in this 
view. Apocalpytic extends the time of appearance 
of the Day, but that Day is as real as before. Thus 
the religious possibilities of the hour are as real as 
before, although a wall has been erected against 
immediate disillusionment. 

Examination of the concept "Day of the Lord" 
in the New Testament allows us to infer three uses: 
(1) The Day of the Lord is identified as the Day of 
Christ. Here “last time" refers to the epoch 


of the Christ-Event, and, thus, is identified logically 


with the central feature of that event, the Resurrection. 
The “dispensation of time", i.e. the period of time, 

in which this concept is meaningful is for the 

temporal period extending from the Day of Crucifix- 

ion to the Day of Parousia. Identity of the Day of 


the Lord, however, with the Resurrection means a 
subordination to the future of time as the general 
resurrection remains in the New Testament for the 
"last day". Consequently this period lives in 
the time of the Day of Parousia by anticipation, 
having been given a view of the first-fruits, the 


pledge in the Christ. This Ga is the period 


of the activity of the Spirit. +o attempt to 
introduce the future into the present apart from 
hoping, waiting, and anticipating in the Spirit 

is to compress the biblical time-scheme. The 
period is quite different from the Old Testament 
period of waiting insofar as the Christ-Event, having 
given a pledge through the Christ, introduces 
specific content into the Last Day. This content 
consists of the assured certainty of what will 

take place on the Final Meeting. 

(2) The Day of the Lord is identified with 
the Day of Parousia. . The period in which this con- 
cept is meaningful extends from the Day of Parousia 
to the endless and remotest of time, i.e."unto the 
age of ages". This type of identity is obviously 

8°87 cor,2:10ff. 


a parallel of the prophetic Day of YHWH of the Old 
Testament. The Day in this sense is generally 
identified in terms of wrath, mercy, etc. It is 
the last time of the old earth and the first time of 
the New Earth. 

(3) The Day of the Lord is identified with 
the biblical apocalyptic. Thus it is an Ideal Day 


which is very remote from the present, but which, 


nevertheless, is coming in time, This Day is 
conceived in terms of cosmic symbols often of a 
grandiose dimension. The apocalyptic of the Bible 
safeguards the integrity of time under the pressures 
of defeat and disillusionment of one's hope. But it 
is not evident that it is "futurism" of a mgtaphysical 
sort. "Biblical apocalyptic" is"biblical" before 

it is"apocalyptic". 

It is seen at once that these three concepts are 
quite different, although the first is subordinated to 
the second and the third depends upon an extension of 
time to the remote future. The second and third 
concepts are parallel to the Old Testament Day of YHWH 
which is coming to establish the New Heaven and the New 


Earth. The first concept creates the "new" feature 


of the New Testament. This feature lies in the fact 
that identity of the Day of the Lord with the Day 
of Christ introduces a content into the Last Day, 


a content of hope and assurance which is pledged 


through the first-fruits. The _— as the 
9 


human representative, the New Adam, defines the 
conditions of the last time, giving a specific assur- 
ance to the ethane” It is in this content 

alone that the New Testament Day of the Lord becomes 
different from the Old Testament Day of YHWH. We 

note particularly that the prophetic structure of 

the Day of the Lord remains unchanged. Thus we 
submit that the New Testament superimposes over the 
prophetic view a doctrine of first-fruits in the 
Christ, changing the content of history without chang- 
ing its temporal structure. In this sense it is 
not necessary to compress the future into the present 
or to de-temporalize the future. it is in 7 realm 
of the first-fruits that Christian hope sisi 


Beneath this hope is the Old Testament root and structure 


6895 Cor.15:45. 
690nom.8:9ff. 
o9lty Cor.3:18. 


of time. We conclude that the concept "Day of the 
Lord" represents three uses of eschatological language 


applied to one central fact, the temporal and historical 


destiny of man as defined by God. In the first in- 


stance the eschatological language is an application 
of a dogtrine of the spirit to the present time which 
is running out but still running in its course. In 
the second case it is an eschatological language 
applied to the last time of the old thing and the 
first time of the new thing, namely the New Heaven 
and the New arth. In the third case it is an 
extension of time and the last time to the remotest 
future, using symbol and imagery to convey this 
extension. In the first instance alone is the 
Christ-Event central. In the second instance we 
follow the prophetic tradition; in the third we 
follow the apocalyptical tradition. The first 
case, therefore, presents to us a Christ-language 
superimposed over the prophetic and apocalyptical lang- 
uages. 

The fact that three eschatological languages 
using the concept of the Day of the Lord are applied 
to the biblical problem of time in the New Testament 


produces a "new" possibility for the given hour of 
life, namely the superimposition of the Day of 
Christ over the prophetic Day of the Lord, the 
period of history which extends from the Christ- 
Event to the Final Meeting or Parousia has intensif- 
ied the meaning of the given hour of life. At 
each moment of life the Old Testament Day of the 
Lord as an ultimate hour stands over the given hour, 
defining for life its aie > and demanding ultimate 
decision within that “ie Thus each hour of 
life is defined in terms of the last hour of the 
old life and the first hour of the new life. 

This is what we mean by “eschatology". In this 


sense Exodus and the Day of the Lord become double 


foci of meaning, and hence we can speak of the 


“elliptic” character of biblical decision. Over 
this life of decision is superimposed the temporal 
epoch which runs from the Christ-Event to the Last 
Time. It heightens all the possibilities of life 
because it has granted life a pre-view of what is to 


be done on the Day of Final Meeting. In this manner 
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Deut.29:13ff.3; 30:15; Josh.24:22ff.; Jer.1:10. 
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the "new life" becomes an immediate possibility. 

But this new life is a possibility only by virtue 
of an existential affirmation and decision within 
the time of life, not by virtue of a telescoped 
time. The present life, therefore, must be 

lived in the specific way of"holiness and godliness, 
we for and hastening the coming of the Day of 
tot 


From this outlook life takes on an urgency. 


It stands continually under the tension of the 


695 
heavenly city whic? 48 come and the heavenly city 
9 


which is to come. The former becomes an act- 
uality by reason of the hope obtained in the Christ. 
But it stands continuously in subordination to the 
latter. It is from the latter that we derive the 
possibility for the former, not the other way around. 
In this way we can affirm that the heavenly city is 
come, mirroring in every way through witness and act- 
ion what is to come in the future. Time is not 


telescoped in the New Testament-- it is redeemed; 


6937 Cor.5:17; Rom.8:22ff. 
69417 pet.3:11,12. 

OF Hebs 012222. 
696nebs.13:14. 


the future is not compressed into the present-- it 
is anticipated, just as the past cannot be forced 


to repeat itself in the present, but is remembered. 


"Eschatology", thus, continues to be defined as the 


possibilities of the experience hour, an action and 
decision in the reality of biblical time which 
moves and advances each day. The time is to be 
hallowed, consecrated, dedicated for that which is 
to be. Only in this sense can we speak of the 
"eternal life" as now. Yet the biblical time 
runs from the first to the last of days. Ours is 
a task of redeeming the value of this hour in terms 


of this movement of destiny. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE BIBLICAL CONCEPT OF THE 
DAY OF THE LORD. 


We have briefly discussed some of the ideas 
of the Cultic School. It is necessary to comment 
in brief on some of the chief problems which are 
current in the controversy between the Cultic School 
and its opponents. Typical of the overall and 
general approach of the History of Religions School, 
the Cultic School has interpreted the generic origin 
of the Day of YHWH in terms of the cultic pattern 
of the Ancient Near East. Sigmund Mowinckel, 
one of the chief representatives of the Cultic 7 te 


in his examination of the "enthronement psalms", 


has tried to show that the Hebrew Day of YHWH is a 


parallel of the "enthronement feast" of the Babylonians 


who by the annual coronation of the earthly kind, 
through myth and ritual, enthroned the cosmic Marduk, 
this act taking place at the annual Akitwu Festival of 


599 
Cf.Pss.24%:473; 933 95-100, the so-called "Thron 
ed 


besteigungsiieder Psalmen according to Gunkel'’s 
detailed typology of t eng ie Cf. gh . 
Johnson, “The Psalms Ol oF penen and 
Modern Study, ed. H.H. patty PP. -169. 
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the Babylonians. Thus the Day of YHWH is 


defined by a prior cultic rite, the later eschat- 
ological meaning arising through the prophetic 

and priestly protests, making the Day of YHWH an 
ultimate day in time. The importance of 
Mowinckel's thesis cannot be minimized. We recall 
that Morgenstern's study of the calendars depended 
upon the implicit assumption that Israel annually 
observed a cultic enthronement-of Shemesh, the sun- 
god, on the tenth of the seventh month, this day 
identified in his Amos Studies as the Day of YHWH. 


It is generally — by scholars like Gunkel, 


Sellin, and Eichrodt, etc. that an enthronement rit- 

ual existed in pre-exilic Israel. That the Day of 

YHWH coincided with the enthronement ritual, is, 

indeed, a more difficult thing to show. The general 

approach of the cultic school has been to examine the 

cultic pattern prevailing in the Near East at the time 

of Israel's national sovereignty, vize, examination of 

of the drama af the death and resurrection of the god, 
98cr, S. Mowinckel menstudie » vol.eII: Das Thron- 

besteigungsfest Jahwis und der Ursprung ger eschet 


699cf, W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 
vol.eI, p.56 & cf. H.Wheeler Robinson, aug italic 
and Revelation in the Old Testament, p.1+l. 


a drama-ritual in which the act of creation is reprod- 


uced in mimic, the god struggling against the Drees 
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of an evil one, overcoming him, the whole cult-ritual 
being climaxed by a triumphal processional in which 
the earthly king, a oreuentatt anal symbol of the 
cosmic god, is inate | From a comparative 
point of view the coronation of the Davidic Kings 

and the introduction of the Ark into the Temple 
represent a Hebrew parallel of this ritual. The 
problem, of course, is to show that the Hebrew ritual 
as a parallel has the same meaning as the Babylonian 
cultic ritual. The entire position of the cultic 
school is based upon the presence of common elements 
in the ritual. If these ritualistic parallels have 
similar features but different meanings then the 
position of the cultic school becomes rather weak. 

If, however, the Day of YHWH is to be defined in terms 
of an enthronement ritual then the eschatology of 

the Day is a posterior transformation of the meaning 


of the Day. 


70060, YHWH slaying er nae the dragon (Is.51:9) 
with Marduk's vict over Tiamat. 


(ler, F.J. Hollis, "The Sun Cult and the Temple 
at Jerusalem", Myth and Ritual, ed. S.H. Hooke, - 
pp.90ff. Cf. Introduction, op. cit. by the editor. 


There have been strenuous objections raised 
against the foregoing point of view by men like N.H. 
Snaith and O. Eissfeldt. Snaith argues that the 
Day of YHWH originated from an eschatology rather 
than the other way around. Accordingly, the psalms 
were not part of an enthronement liturgy, but were 
part of the post-exilic Temple liturgy for the IY fe: 
Snaith's thesis dppends upon a close identification 
of the psalms with the Second Isaiah. Although there 
is much in common between the Deutero-Isaiah and the 
psalms, the term “redeemer", so characteristic of 
Deutero-Isaiah is missing in the psalms, weakening 
Snaith's EOE: One of the weak features of 
Snaith's position is that the existence of a post- 
exilic Temple liturgy would not necessarily preclude 


their existence as cultic liturgy, unless, of course, 


it can be established conclusively that the psalter, 


or at least the so-called “enthronement psalms", 


were not Known in pre-exilic times. 


702y.H. Snaith, Hymns of the Temple, passin. 
7O3cr. Is.41:14; 43:14; 44:6; etc. Cf. A.R. Johnson, 


"The Psalms", The Old Testament and Modern 
Study, p.195. 


Eissfeldt approached the problem by examinat- 


ion of the meaning and use of the term ‘98 among 


the West-Semitic groups rather — a study of 

the king among the ve A The term 

170 means a “counselor", “one whose opinion is dec- 
tele” hus the term V?Ocannot be used for a 
cosmic and mythological deity. Isaiah uses the 
wen. and Eissfeldt claims that this is the 
first time it is used in the Old Testament, transform- 
ing a purely honorific word into a real use. At 
the same time Buber argues that the 770 in the twenty- 
fourth psalm is a cosmic figure and not a real BP ns 
That there is a transformation of the term all are 
agreed, but it is not clear whether the 39 was gen- 
erically a cosmic deity or a tribal chieftain. In 
either case Isaiah's Temple proclamation makes YHWH 

a legitimate and historical king, transforming the 
religion into an historical one. If the antecedents 


of the true king were cultic they certainly ceased to 
7040, Bissfeldt, "Jahwe als Konig, Z om gr fur 
1926 


die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ); 
pp.81-105. 
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Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon 
No 


of the Old Bestame pe5/736 te the imperfect 
verb form y  ere tO 

70675 .6:5. : 

M/cf. Ps.24:7. Buber, Moses, pp.108-109. 


be so in later prophetic times. It has already 

been suggested that Micaiah ben Imlah denounced 
Jehoshapat and Ahaz, the kings of Judah and Israel, 
respectively who were sitting on their thrones, arrayed 
in their royal robes, proclaiming that he had a vision 
of YHWH sitting on his throne ( INOD=7y 3Sy" wat 
While Micaiah ben Imlah does not use the explicit 

term 57n, it is clear that he does not identify the 
kings of Judah and Israel with the heavenly king, 
leaving, therefore, to imagination the fact that YHWH 
alone is the true king. Whether Micaiah antedates 
Isaiah depends, of course, upon the dating of the 
passage in the Books of Kings. The point is a 
small one but it leaves open a vast possibility for 
study concerning the relationship of YHWH sitting on 

a throne as king compared to the Babylonian picture 

in which the king was an earthly presentational symbol 
of the cosmic god. The net effect of the concept. 
of YHWH as the true king is, of course, to destroy the 


cultic and temporal structure of the enthronement ritual. 


Reflection on the two points of view, the cultic 


and the "eschatological" ,allows to note that the cultic 
school has not been refuted adequately. for this 
7087 Kgs.22:10ff. 


reason the cultic point of view continues to be import- 
ant. The anti-cultic position identifies the Day 
of the Lord with a prophetic background, assigning to 
Israel a special sense of religion. Derived from 
eschatological considerations, the Day of YHWH is 
brought into ultimate dimensions through prophetic 
preaching. But certain conditions would seem to 

be pre-requisite and prior, namely the concept of 
special destiny which antedates both the Day of the 
Lord and eschatology. The covenant of Israel is, 

in this sense, not a contractual agreement of YHWH 
with Israel, but a fiat decree of YHWH. One of 

the difficulties with this view is that cultic factors 
may exist side by side. To this extent Mowinckel's 
thesis continues to be open for discussion. But on 


the other hand the contribution of the cultic thesis 


towards an understanding of the Day of the Lord in 


Israel's special history is minimal. The History of 
Religions School, immersed in its comparison of common 
cultic elements, loses sight of the divergence of the 
religion of Israel from that of other peoples. A 
post-exilic transformation of religion did not arise 


in vacuo. The point which we are trying to make is 


that Israel's religious roots go very far mck. 

We do not attempt to explain these roots in terms 
other than mythological-- that Israel was called out 
of the nations of the world. Such a statement is 
not an apology for refusing to accept the cultic 
position without strong qualifications. It asks 
simply whence the sudden realization in post-exilic 


times of the temporal and eschatological character 


of a heretofore cultic Day of the Lord if there 


were not unconscious roots from the beginning, antedat- 
ing the Day of the Lord, the cultic rites, eschatology, 
and all the various concepts of articulate religion. 
Some problems finally are religious and not anthropolog- 
ical, although no one would suggest in the smallest 
instance that we disregard the work of Mowinckel. 

But the covenant proclaimed mE is a statement 

of an hour of destiny which must have existed long long 
agoe-=- in fact from the beginning. No examination 

of cultic religion should, or perhaps even should try, 
to explain this hour of destiny; it is an existential 
affirmation in history, not an anthropological evalution. 


Morgenstern's brilliant studies indicate how the cult 
709Ex. 34227. 


and calendar became disentangled, how a cosmic myth- 
ology was separated from an historical eschatology. 
But a question remains, the question as to how and 


why the smallest of the Semitic groups was able to 


achieve this separation of historical religion from 


cultic mythology. The cultic thesis cannot explain 
this hour-of destiny. It can only note that there 
are certain parallels in different religions; and 
these parallels may very well have entirely different 
meanings. in the last analysis YHWH sought out 
ae Yet Job's remark is perfectly biblical in 
outlook: "Canst thou find out God by siiiinies 

We can assume that the Day of YHWH originates from a 
cultic enthronement rite; or we can assume that the 
Day of YHWH originates from an eschatology which is 
prior to the Day and defines its meaning. In either 
case we are left with a sterile study of antiquity unless 
we recognize that the Day of YHWH beats out something 
more than the time of days, that it beats out the time 


of Israel's destiny from the beginning to the end. 
710H0s.1325; 11sl. 
711 56p 11:7- 
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Such a point of view cannot be proven-- it was asserted 
in Israel's history. In some ways the de-temporal- 
ized philosophy of Heidegger is a secularization of 

the biblical view-- man affirms an "authentic" (eigent- 
lich) existence. Perhaps if Heidegger were not 

so eager to expound this view in terms of an ontology 
and to reject the “existentialism” upon which his 
thinking is finally anchored, he would express his 

view from the matrix of history and time. Here the 
Day of YHWH articulates biblical time from the end 


712 
to the beginning. 


lets 41:4; 48:12; 40:21. 


3- The Temple at Jerusalem and 
Biblical Time 


Rigorous examination of the full meaning of 
the Temple at Jerusalem in biblical times cannot be 
undertaken in the limited scope of this study. We 
can only hope to suggest the role of the Temple in 
expressing the biblical view of time. Proceeding 
along specific and limited lines of inquiry, our 
assumption is that the Temple, a concrete and spatial 
symbol of Israel's religion, expresses the tension 
between the religion which sees its god as the aniconic 
and invisible lord of time and history as opposed to 
the religion which spatializes and fetters its god to 


the land, making him lord (baal) of the cult. We 


recall from comparative studies: that the Babylonian 


religion enshrined its god in a “manifestation temple" 
during the enthronement celebration but had him dwell 
in a “residential temple” for the rest of the year. 
Israel's conception of the Temple at Jerusalem was 
never a "residential temple", at least in the post- 


exilic community, but a holy place in time, a sanctuary 


(wipa) in which YHWH dwelt (y>w) from time to time. 


This idea is unique among the religions of antquity. 
For it was the same post-exilic priestly group that, 


having YHWH dwell in the Temple from time to time, 


saw the radiant- weight of YHWH (mim? 13125) leave 
713 


the Temple, and an earlier reform school of the time 


of Jeremiah, closely associated with the Deuteronomic 


714 
Reformation, denounced the Temple. Jesus, true to 


the heritage of his fathers, was condemned on the charge 
that he would destroy the a 

The Cultic School, however, identifies the 
Temple as a house of the sun-cult, a beth-shemesh. 


Thus it was a "royal chapel" similar to those of the 


Canaanite and Babylonian religions. While this point 
713m zek.10:18f. 
714 3er.7-11. 
719M 14253; Matt.26:61. 


is not without solid foundation, the issue at present 
is that the Temple ceased to have this identity, 
assuming that it had such an identity with the sun-cult 
in the first place, an assumption which is still de- 
Batable, in the post-exilic community, particularly 
under the influence of the priestly group and the 
Deuteronomic legislators, We include the Deutero- 
nomist with the post-exilic reform because some 
scholars now hold Deuteronomy to be a post-exilic 

book in ey The question which must be raised 
is to ask what theological symbols were necessary 

for such a transformation to take hold in the first 
place. In a previous section we noted the effects 
of calendar reformation, observing that if the assump- 
tions of Morgenstern were true then it followed that 
the cult and calendar became separated from each other, 


subserving nature to time and history. But we do 


not offer this proposition as a causal relationship, 


but rather as a consequence of the entire reformation 


716 
Thus II Kgs.23:8,9 is a retrojection into the past 
by the attitudes of a later post-exilic community. 
Cf. C.R. North, "“Pentateuchal Criticism", The 


Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. H.H. Rowley, 
pe50- 


os 


of post-exilic times. It is our suggestion that 

just as the Holiness Code which stems from the earliest 
traditions of Israel was incorporated and made part 

of the Priestly writings, so there were already existent 
certain factors in the conception of the Temple which 
allowed the post-exilic reformation to transform the 
Beth-Shemesh into the sanctuary in which YHWH revealed 
himself aniconically, preserving, thus, the temporal 


qualities of YHWH's revelation. Thus it is our 


thesis that, whatever Israel's defection from YHWH-ism 


was, it was a defection from something earlier in the 
first place. In this sense while it is true that 
Israel whored after the sake as is also true that 
she had unique foundations in her religious life 

from the beginning. Otherwise we can ask the 
question: granted the common cultic thread of all 
the Semites, how did a nation so small and politically 
insignificant achieve such a transformation? It 
must be recognized that there are some elements of 


"begging the question", but at the same time the Babylon- 


ians and Assyrians are today but a few millimeters of 
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archaeological ash while the inspiration and revelation 
of Israel continues today. Centralization of liturgic- 
al life in the Temple did not produce a god fettered 
to the soil as were the Baalim; and temporal factors 
made the Temple a holy place enduring in holy time 
under the contingency of time and history. Thus 
the destruction of both the First and Second Temples 
did not produce a "failure of nerve" but in each 
case made the Lord of history creater than the Lord 
of space. The destruction of the First Temple 
brought the post-exilic codes and the destruction 
of the Second Temple brought a canonization of the 
Talmud which became the life-blood of post-biblical 
Judaism. 

What symbols, therefore, were found in the 
Temple which transcended the cult when the cult 
could no longer express religious faith? We 


submit that these symbols were the earlier theologumena 


of the "Tent of Meeting" (ty¥¥m 27% and the Ark (117%), 


becoming the instruments by which the post-exilic 
leaders were able to look at Israel's history in the 
past and write a statement of belief and action for 


the future. For all its centralization and spatial 


emphasis the Temple was able to become a motif of the 
aniconic God in history. For the Ark and Tent of 
Meeting, introduced into the Temple, preserved the 
mobile character of Israel's God; in the earlier 
period the Ark and Tent moved with Israel's wanderings, 
were not fettered to the cycles of nature, gave Israel 
a revelation of YHWH at all times and places. As 
objects within the Temple they produced the necessary 
symbols when post-exilic leadership transformed the 
Temple . 

The word 2V”® , occuring seven hundred and forty 
three times in the Bible for “dwelling", "sitting on 
a throne", etc. is never used with reference to YHWH 
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in the Pentateuch, aithough it is used as ee 2B 
the Psalter and the Books of Smmuel and rate, 
Though the Pentateuch is produced in a period much 
later than the Psalter, accepting for the moment the 
hypothesis of eeckaelet. it claims a much older trad- 
ition. We recognize, of course, the hypothetical 


character of this assertion. But it is certain that 


71Syiz., Pharoah sits on his throne: Ex.11:5; 12:29; etc. 
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719 ty Sam.7:63; I Kgs.8:13,27,30,393; Ps.2:4; etc. 


720snaith argues that the Psalms were Sabbath-day 
"hymns of the Temple". As pointed out earlier, 
we suggest that what precedes both cult and eschat- 
ology is Israel's understanding of time and destiny. 


the traditions were not manufactured out of "thin 

air”. In post-exilic times the priestly group 

were able to extract the earlier symbols from the 

Temple and make them a center of revelation. But 

these symbols were never fixed in space absolutely. 
Jerusalem was the Holy City, but Israel survived without 
it; the Temple was the sanctuary of YHWH, the place 

he came to disclose himself from time to time, but 

YHWH found Israel throughout history in the remotest 
places of her golah. For the true golah of Israel 


Pe iain 


has been her failure to recognize the meaning of the 
72l 
hour. 
722 . 
The"Tent of Meeting" (ly10n ?2nX) and the "Tent 
723 
of Testimony"(At¥N 70XN ) are symbols of YHWH's trans- 


itory and mobile revelation-- the tent is collapsible, 
inpermanent, and transient. YHWH comes there from 


time to time "to show his face", or more properly to 


speak. The transiency of the Tent is one of the 


reasons why Morgenstern, making a comparative study 


of the portable tent or mahnmal of the Arabs, assigns 


(225 %.3337-11(E); Nu.11:16,24,26; 12:5,10(B). 


7°35x.16334; 26:33,34; Nu.9:15 (all P). Cf. II 
Chr. 24:6. 


724 
the Tent to Desert YHWH-ism or J-theology, although 


S.R. Driver more conventionally assigns it to E- 
725 
theology. But this informatian is not part- 


icularly relevant at this point. In either case 

it is the character of the tent which is significant-- 
the tent is an instrument which is pitched. some- 
times the Tent of Meeting is pitched inside the 
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camp as in the P-version and sometimes it is pitched 
727 


outside the camp as in the &-version. YHWH 

always speaks to Moses in the portable tent enshroud- 
728 729 

ed in "darkness" ('259¥) and "cloud" (j3¥), a fact 

which keeps YHWH's form aniconic. In the pre- 

exilic pattern of the Tent of Meeting the cloud 

which enshrouded YHWH descended from time to time 


730 
when YHWH wished to speak with Moses. The post- 


724urhe Tent of vorttepee . peopel ot the American 
Oriental Society i (101 , 918), pp.125-139 & 
O 


aes Ark “the Ee Eph , and the Tent of Meeting", 
XVII (1942-1943), pp.153-265. 

727g Book of Exodus, pp. 359-360. 

/2°nuy .2317(P). 

7272 x.33:7(E). 


x.20:21(E); Deut.4:11; 5:22; II Sam.22:10; 
I Kgs.8:12. 


72954162103 19:94E); 24215,16,18(P). 
739x337; Nu.11:26f.(E). 


exilic pattern was somewhat different, the cloud 
resting on the Tent while Israel was in camp, its 
lifting being a sign for Israel to move forward 

in her adventure into ON Sg In both the pre- 
exilic and post-exilic pictures the cardinal feat- 
ure is that YHWH goes before Israel amd Israel's 
meeting or appointment with YHWH is independent 
of place. Thus the Tent of Meeting became the 
concrete site of YHWH's meeting with Israel while 
he spoke from the ieee While the Tent is 

a meeting in spatial Location, it is not conditioned 


by location-- it is the intersection of a place with 


time. "Everyone who sought the Lord would go out 


to the Tent of Meeting. Thus whenever and wherever 
73 


men sought YHWH he spoke with them in his "place". 
There is a rabbinic expression, "God is the Dipy 
of the world", a perfectly biblical expression if 
we understand that 31P72is mobile and in time. 


The Tent of Meeting was merely an artificial place- 


73143x%.40:34£f.(P). 

73°Rx.20222(B). 

(338% .33:7(E). 
3xe2Os24(EB). 
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location where YHWH would at various times keep a 
rendez-vous with Israel. In the last analysis 
the Tent of Meeting was a motif of revelation in 


time-- Moses passed on the historical leadership 
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to Joshua in the cloud-covered Tent. When later 
post-exilic thought sought to idealize the Temple 
by retrojecting into the past, the Tent of Meeting 
became the perfect example of a portable sanctuary 
moving in historical time. 

The "Ark" (1198) is a similar symbol of 


the mobility of YHWH. apie to Morgenstern 
73 


the Ark is of Shechemite origin. But again the 
assignment of the Ark to E-theology and the Tent to 


J-theology or vice-versa is not a central issue. 
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Kittel calls the Ark a "genuine migrating sanctuary". 


73 Deut.31:14,15. 


73©yorgenstern claims that during the period of the 
First Temple the Ark contained two betyl stones, 
known as the “tablets of testimony" in the Second 
Temple. Under Asa (899B.C. Cf. I Kgs.15311f) 
a religious reform took place, displacing the 
golden image of YHWH (the Asherim of the Bible?) 
and putting the tablets in place of it on the 
debir of the altar (Cf. II Chr.14:4). "The 
Ark, the Ephod, and the Tent of Meeting", HUCA, 
XVI (1942-1943), pp.220ff. 


737R, Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 
I, 5/6 ed., p.374%. Cf. Buber, Moses, p.14+9. 


Like the Tent of Meeting the Ark is mobile, having 
a much more interesting and fascinating history of 


738 
exploits than the Tent of Meeting. The Book of 


Judges tells us that the early home of the Ark at 
739 
the time of Phineas was Beth-el, but it was moved 


74-0 
to Shiloh at the time of Samuel. Later the 


Philistines captured He But its power of holiness 
proved to be too great for the Philistines to keep 
it, bringing a. plague on ere ag forcing them 

to return it to the OO: Ms An interesting 
account identifies the Ark with Beth-Shemesh-- 

the Philistines did not Know where to send the 

Ark. Two milch cows were yoked to a cart, the Ark 
placed on top of it, and the cows were turned 


loose. The cows wandered to Beth-Shemesh, identify- 


ing the city as the proper place for the Ark. Like 


Mahomet's camel they knew exactly a right place 
7+3 


to return without any human guidance. It is on 


this basis that F.J. Hollis argues that, the Temple 


738% .25:15; I Sam4shef.; II Sam.6:2ff. 
739 Ju.20227. 

7407 sam.3:3. 

41 y Sam.4+: 3-11, 

7427 sam.5s11f. 

7434 Sam.6:7-16. 
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was a chapel of the shemesh-cult. But the Ark did 


not remain at Beth-Shemesh, however, for the same 

reason that the Philistines were glad to get rid 

of it; its power of holiness proved too great, 

bringing havoc on the people of sia tn be- 

cause of a ritual defilement of the ke Thus 

the Ark was sent to Kiriath-Jearim where it resided 

twenty wae Saul took the Ark to battle with 
74-7 748 

him, and David finally moved it to Jerusalem. 

The movement of the Ark with its supernatural powers 

of holiness, thus, was a movement of YHWH's revelat- - 

ion. Its final history culminates with = introduct- 

ion into the Temple at Jerusalem by NOH tg The 

Chronicler clearly distinguishes — the Ark and 


the Tent as different theolozumena, and undoubtedly 


they belonged to different theologies, viz., J and E, 


7t1The Sun Cult and the Temple at Jerusalem", 
Myth and Ritual, ed. S.H. Hooke, pp.89ff. 


749 Sam.6219-21 


7467 sam.6:21-7:2. 

7477 Sam.14:18. 
7+8itsam.6:16ff. 

797 Kes.8:3; II Chr.5:5. 
79°77 Chr.1:3-4. 


but specifically to which is relatively unimportant 
since both had the same properties of mobility. 
Both the Ark and the Tent of Meeting preserved 
their mobility after they were introduced into the 
central sanctuary at Jerusalem, the poles of the 
Ark sticking out from the inner sanctuary as a 
reminder of this alia nee 

The centralization of the Ark and the Tent 
of Meeting in the Temple at Jerusalem suggests that 
the Temple became a center of revelation after its 


dedication. In actuality it may only have been 


a royal chapel. But in post-exilic thought a retro- 


pe 
jection looked backward idealizing the Temple and 


thereby creating for the Second Temple a religious 
meaning. The preservation of the concept of 

mobility was vital for post-exilic thought which after 
the tragedy of 586 B.C. realized that the highest 
heavens cannot contain YHWH much less a OE 

In post-exilic thought the Ark and the Tent of Meeting 
are in tension with the central sanctuary, the priestly 


mind idealizing the past. the fact that this idealizat- 


791lpx.25215; I Kes.8:8. Cf. Morgenstern, "The 
Tent of Meeting", JOAS, 38 (1918), p.138. 


7921 Kgs.8:27. Cf. Jer.7:11; Mt.21:13; Mk.11:17; 
Lk.19:46. 


ion is an ex eventu interpretation does not destroy 


its meaning for the given hour of Israel's life after 


586 B.C. The symbols of the Ark of the Lord and 
the Tent of Meeting, therefore, may have changed 
meaning as Israel moved from the pre-exilic life to 
the post-exilic life. The constant in the histor- 
ical process remained unchanged, and that constant 

was YHWH. If the Temple was to articulate biblical 
time it had to be both a central Sanctuary and also 
capable of being seaduaiiaiaer™ In terms of the 
tension between the central sanctuary and the earlier 
symbols of mobility, the Ark and the Tent of Meeting 
express the unfettered character of YHWH while the 
Temple centralizes them in a place. The Temple, 
thus, is a holy place under the contingency of time. 
By putting the temporal symbols in tension with the 
spatial symbols the Temple was able to articulate 

the world in time. Each hour of history was called 
to relate the spatial symbols to the constant of 
history, the Invisible One who commanded each generat- 
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ion to remember the day it came out of the land of Egypt. 


7531 Kes.9:8f. 
peut .1623. 


By centralizing the symbols connected with the wander- 
ing of Israel from the time of Exodus to the very day, 
the Temple was able to bring the religious symbols 
into concrete expression. But they proved to be 
inadequate for the later ages. Thus they had to 
be defined anew. This re-definition was the- 
post-exilic idealization of the meming of the Ark, 
the Tent of Meeting, and the Temple, proclaiming 
the Ark and Tent as stemming from the earliest tradit- 
ions of the Exodus. Thus the Second Temple became 
in the post-exilic life of Israel a synbol of Israel's 
historical encounter with YHWH, an idealization of 
what in literal fact may never have been but what 
in subconscious time-mentality was present always. 

the priestly conception of the Ark of the 
Lord and the Tent of Meeting, therefore, is vastly 
different from the conception of the pre-exilic 
codes. the Ark and the Tent become here true 
sanctuaries, although, to be sure, they retain their 
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movable character. Instead of the term "tent" 


756 
(¥mN the word "tabernacle" (]DWO) is used, a" dwelling- 


72 priver, ZhS Book of Exodus, pp.267ff. 
7302 2539-31318; 34:29-40:38(P). 
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place par excellence. The LAX uses the word oxnvn for 
both 12¥2 and 2A, loosing, thus, the distinction. For 
the priestly 12W2 is quite different than the 3nx. 

It is idealized with curtains, tapestries, frames, 

etc., being a miniature temple, the “holy of holies" 
hawing dimensions exactly one half of the holy of holies 
in Solomon's Temple at nisaaaiele” Similarly the 

Ark of the Covenant is idealized from a simple box 

with poles into an elaborate sanctuary. Over the 
priestly Ark a covering of .gold, a "mercy-seat"s, 

(nnaD) is ag .QOn the ends of this mercy-seat 

are two cherubim (09295) facing each other “= their 
wings spread out so as to overshadow the cee 

This symbolism is most significant because the open 
wings give the impression of being in flight, and it 
seems that this imagery is far from accidental. YHWH, 


His Word, His covenant, and His cherubim are all 


mobile in space and time. This symbolism is recurr- 


ent in the priestly writings. In the Books of Samuel 


727priver, The Book of Exodus, p.267. 
7281pid., pp.259-260. Cf. Ex.26:1,6,15; 26:31ff. 


2 outside of I Chr.28:11 the term 129 appears 
only in the P-documents. 


760; ~.25:18-29. In Ps.18:10-11 YHWH rides on a 


a cherub, veiled in a cloud. This reference, 
however, may be a cultic allusion to the storm- 
god Baai-Hadad. | 


and the Books of *ings YHWH is frequently enthroned 
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on the cherubin, At once this picture sounds 
like the cuitic conception of the enthroned cosmic 
deity. But we recall that Ezekiel saw a vision of 
the radiant-weight leaving oe Temple, being carried 
by the cherubim in Pitan.” . The God of Israel 
was not enthroned in a "manifestation" Temple; nor 
did he dwell permanently in a “residential” Temple. 
He dwells there (F>Y rather than lk dees time 
to time; and he departs from there also. 

Another interesting feature about the Temple 
is its dating in history. The Hebrew of the Books 


of Kings tells us that it was constructed four hundred 


and iy aca after the departure from the land of 
7 


Misrain. While one must not take biblical “numer- 
Ology", i.e. dating and counting, as literal, one must 
take seriously the theological intentions and mentality 
of those who use numerology. The figure four hundred 
and eighty years is somewhat artificial. The LXX 
ries: 
‘ I Sam.4:4; II Sam.6:23 II Kgs.19:15; Is.37:16. 
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Ezek.1:5ff; 10:1ff. 
763 
I Kgs.9:7-9. 


I Kgs.6:1 


reads four hundred and forty years, possibly comput- 


ing eleven chesephetarcct from Aaron to Zadok at forty 
765 


years to a generation, or. more probably mistaking 


the Hebrew numeral? which is "esgytr" for the 
7 


Hebrew numeral Owhich is “forty” « The Book 


of Exodus gives the time in Egypt as four hundred 

and thirty BO ia If we add up the length of 

the reigns of the Kings of Judah we obtain the 

figure of four hundred and thirty and one-half 

years, very nearly equivalent to the time of Israel's 
bondage in me If we add to this figure obtained 
from the time of the monarchy the fifty years of 
construction required for the Second Temple we obtain 
the figure of four hundred and eighty years. The 
artificiality of these figures prohibits us from 


taking them literally. 

At the same time that we must reject the 
literal character of the dating of the Temple we must 
also see in it a basic effort to express the Temple 
as a motif of time and the epochs of time. The 


7057 chr.5:29 (6:3)ff. Cf. Montgomery and 
an The Books of Kings (1.C.C.), p.143. 
7 


C.F. Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Kings, De 9°. 


707% .12:40(P). a 
counting from the reign of Solomon to Zedekiah. 


Exodus, thus, occurs in the priestly literature as 
half-way between the time of bondage in Egypt and 
the dedication of the Temple; on either side of 

the Exodus from Egypt we have the same epochal per- 
iod of time. The description of biblical history 
in terms of chronological epochs is not distinctive 
to the Bible. But in this case it is used as a 
marker for the close of an age, the concrete express- 
ion of the completion of a particular period of 
historical activity. The time of bondage in 

Egypt is given in the P-account as four hundred 

and thirty years, closing with the Exodus across the 
Yam Suph. The period from the Exodus to the Temple 
was approximately the same period. Dedication of the 
Temple in a way marked the close of the pastoral and 
pre-monarchial period and with the reign of Solomon 
began a new period in Israel's history, the monarchial 
period. We should imagine that if a redactor could 
stand outside of Israel's history he would establish 


a new epoch four hundred and thirty years after the 


Temple was established as the central Sanctuary at 


Jerusalem, 


But this exactly is what the Synoptist who 


wrote the Gospel of Matthew thought about history. 

In somewhat a different chronological scheme the 

same motif is expressed-- the period from Abraham 

to David was fourteen generations; from David to 

the deportation, fourteen generations; from the 
deportation to the Ideal Davidic King, the Anointed 
One, fourteen saiiioaaaaee’ Bach epoch, thus, 
ended with its own peculiar signs. In neither 

the Old Testament account of the Temple nor in 

the Gospel can we precisely and literally count 

ths years and expect to find precise history. But 

in both cases we have a type of time-mentality trying 
to express the given hour in terms of some meaningful 
time of the past and the future. In the case of 

the Temple it becomes an ideal sign for the close 

of one temporal epoch, the pre-monarchial epoch, and 
the beginning of a new temporal epoch, the monarchial 
period. Trying to establish this point as meaning- 
ful in history, it was necessary to take it back to 
Egypt, placing Exodus at the center of time between the 
period of bondage and the Temple. Since it was the 


priestly group who read the conditi ons of the Second 


Temple into the First, we suspect that they used the 


OO att. 1:17. 


royal monarchial symbol as a sign that history now 
moved into a period of time with a new content. 

In terms of the post-exilic Sitz im Leben, there- 
fore, the dating of the Temple was synonomous with 
as assertion that the Temple articulated eschatolog- 
ical time. And the Gospel of Matthew says the 

same thing even more precisely. We need not be 
sympathetic with the efforts of post-exilic thought 
to make chronological counting important in order to 
be sympathetic with their efforts to make the time 
of history meaningful, trying to give the present 
hour a definite meaning in terms of the past, this 
past being conceived as from the earliest of traditions. 
That that meaning was actually there or not is of no 
importance for the final biblical message. It is 
the meaning it defines for those who used it, the 
meaning of the past for each generation rather than 
the meaning of the past for the past. This is 

why biblical thought continually proclaims that its 
revelation of YHWH was from the very beginning. 

In our own secular thinking we have instances similar 


to that of biblical history. It has been customary 


for historians to look upon specific historical facts 


as the close of a specific era and the beginning of 
another, vize, the dating of the Crusades, for example, 
as the beginning of a new age of mercantile interest 
and the close of an old period. In the same 

manner the post-exilic writers located the Temple 

in the time of history, used it as a symbol of the 
close of one epoch and the beginning of a new. The 
fact that the numbers four hundred and eighty and 

four hundred and thirty are improbable is very un- 
important. It is important that the priestly writers 
placed the Exodus at the center of two epochs, that 

of the time of bondage and that of the period following 
bondage and closing with the establishing of a monarchial 


system. 


We must remember that this Temple history 


was written from the era of the Second Temple, follow- 
ing the return from Babylon. their efforts to idealize 
the past were efforts to give their own hour a religious 
understanding of history. Were they not, therefore, 
symbolizing through a dispensational chronology of the 
Temple of Solomon the meaning and role of the Second 
Temple? For it was constructed after the Babylonian 
golah; and thus it became the sign of a new religious 


life. Every age has its religious gélah and a return 


from that exile, its old and new lifes. The new life 
takes on particular existential meaning if it is de- 
fined in terms of a concept which antedates the exile. 
In this sense chronology and numerology become concept- 
ual means of talking in these terms. It becomes an 
existential affirmation about the meaning of the Second 
Temple when one can date the First Temple in a religious 
and dispensational time, even if the First Bemple never 
had this meaning. Thus the post-exilic Temple be- 
came a central fulcrum of biblical time. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews follows the 
over-strained dispensationalism of the Books of Kings. 
Although the Epistle does not have a calculated chronology 
as found in the Books of Kings, it talks in terms of 
epochal history. There are strong overtones of an 
Alexandrian Jewish neo-Platonism when the Epistle speaks 


2170 


of the earthly things, the xooptxnov, which are but re- 
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presentative copies (snoSetypata ) of the heavenly 


archetypes, at once identified with the Platonic Forms. 


77Onebs.921. 
(7liebs.9:23. Cf. Hebs.9:9. 


But the historico-temporal picture of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews follows the pattern set out by the Books of 
Kings in its conception of the Temple as the sign 


of the end of a particular historical and temporal 


772 
epoch. The earthly tabernacle or tent (oxnvn ) 


was a symbol of a particular historical age (ef¢ TOV 
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xaipov tov &veotryxdota), which was still tunning in time. 


The coming of the oe as the High Priest who was to 
77 
bring the good things meant an entry into the Heavenly 


775 
Temple with a final and lasting sacrifice. This 


sacrifice, thus, marked the end of the age (ouvtee tg 


tOV aldvwv ), a an end to the old age and commenc- 


ing the New Age. The transition from the earthly 
Temple to the Heavenly Temple, in spite of the heavy 
Platonic and neo-Platonic symbolism, expresses a change 
in temporal epochs and becomes a concrete symbol of 


the time of history, very much as the Second Temple 


77°Hebs.9:22. 
//3Hebs.9:9. 
77 Hebs.9211 
77 uebs.9212ff. 
776ebs.9226. 
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became a concrete symbol for the priestly redactors in 

the period following the Babylonian Exile. Of course, 
vision of the Temple in the Epistle is in terms of the 
Christ, and consequently its spatial character which 

was defined by the “coming into the world" of the Anointed 
One is lasting, securing by its entry into the world 

a lasting redemption into the ages of time to come. 


Thus its spatiality is defined more by a doctrine of 
| 777 


} 4 
spirit (TYEUpKTOS Xan(ov ) than by physical locality. 


The lack of numerology and elaborate chronology in the 
Epistle makes it more palatable as theology. But 
in either case, whether dealing with the Epistle or 
with the Books of Kings, the Temple is a motif of the 
ages Of time, symbolizing the end of one age and the 
beginning of a new age. 

Thus it is seen that the Temple is a recurrent 
motif of biblical time. From the standpoint of the 
Ark of the Covenant and the Tent of Meeting we have 
the conception of an aniconic God in history. When 
these theologumena were brought into the centralized 
sanctuary their temporal and mobile character may very 
likely have been supressed by the cultic features 
of the royal chapel subscribing to the sun-cult. But 
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Hebs.9:14%. An alternate reading is 


the Temple was destroyed and the Beth-Shemesh lost its 
religious stability. Jerusalem, however, remained 
the Holy City; under the judgment of time and history 
it continued to be the place of the central sanctuary. 
Post-exilic legislation could not return to the cultic 
aspects of “royal theology" and instead idealized the 
Temple, restoring some of the aniconic and temporal 
features of the pre-Tempie theslogumena, the Ark of the 
Covenant and the Tent of Meeting. Thus Jerusalem 
continued to be a central sanctuary, but this time it 
was not a lasting city by virtue of a tutelary deity 

or by virtue of a fertility god fettered to the cycles 
of nature. Jerusalem was a lasting city only by 
virtue of the fact that it concretized for a given 
period of time the presence of YHWH. To this extent 
the priestly redactors sought to interpret the place 
and meaning of the Second Temple by proclaiming that 

it continued the traditions of the First Temple. 

Their theology was basically sound; their chronological 


sense of history often inaccurate. Thus the Temple 


became a motif of time, affirming continually the ten- 


sion between the God who dwells in a central sanctuary 


and the God who has for his throne all of the heavens 
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and earth. These tensions were never fully resolved 
in Israel's symbolical thinking. But the Temple in 
this tension expressed a place-in-time. Moreover 


the post-exilic chronology which placed the Temple at 


the end of a temporal epoch chronologically equal in 


time to the period of time spent in bondage in the 
land of Misraim is essentially a linkage of the 
Second Temple with the Exodus motif. 

Moreover we have seen this view of the 

Temple as a motif of biblical time carried in the 
New +estament in the dispensational thinking of Matthew 
and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 

of the Books of Kings the latter, Alexandrian influenced, 
rejects chronological dating but uses the same theology 
in its general outline: Christ is the New High Priest 

n the New Temple; his sacrifice introduces a new 
epoch or dispensation of time. In a sense we can 
conclude that the Temple becomes an existential center 
which brings the past, particularly Exodus, and the 
future, the future Day of Salvation, into a central 
liturgical meaning-- it has related a spetial present to 


779815 .66:1; I Kes.827. 


past and future time. To call the Temple a "midpoint" 
of the epochal time-scheme is entirely too diagramatic, 
and we reject any such classification. To say 

that the Temple is a central motif of time by which 
retrojection into an age already past and projection 
into an age yet come has brought the concept of "place" 


into the dimension of time,we submit, is basically 


correct. Thus the Temple, a motif of biblical time, 


has brought the spatial presence into the time of 

the ages. True for the New Testament conception 

of the Temple-in-Christ as well, it has ceased to 

be a cultic location of the deity;with the biblical 

view of time, and with the biblical understanding of 
Space abiding in the time of history, it has transcended 
the concept of a god fettered to the processes of nature 


and the space of nature. 


4. The Sabbath, A Theology of Time, 


par excellence. 


No single concept has been so much spirit- 
ualized by post-biblical Judaism as the PO by, With- 
out a theology of the Sabbath Israel might not have sur- 
vived the tragedies of 586 B.C. and 69 A.D. when it lost 


its Temple. During the long Olah of Jewish life 


it became a symbol of the inner life, came to mean "hola- 


ness in time" when spatial concepts lost their religious 
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power. The ghetto transformed the poverty of life 


into the richness of the inner man, saw the Sabbath as 


a preview of the "age to come" (N2m 071y¥m)-- legend goes 


‘?9¢f. A.J. Heschel, The Sabbath, pp.8,17 et al; 
Heschel, God in Search of Man, p.326. Also 
cf. Seder ‘Olam Rabba; Talmud Bab. & Jer. 
Shabbath, etc. 


—' Sabbath, p.8ff.; God in Search of Man, 
petl7. 
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goes so far as to tell us that it is on the Sabbath 

that man receives an extra aaa Because the rabbinic- 
al and post-biblical interpretation of the Sabbath is 

so poetically esoteric, we must confine our biblical 
investigation of the Sabbath to a much narrower exegesis. 
We lose some of the more religious aspects of the 
Sabbath in this approach, but a study of the spiritual- 
ity of the Sabbath in yalbtsion! terms would take us 

too far afield from our examination of the metre of 
weeks and time besides requiring a survey of the entire 
field of rabbinical and Jewish thought. We shall, 
therefore, attempt to conduct an investigation along 

the very narrow lines of the meaning of the Sabbath 

in biblical times. 

One of the common methods of dealing with 
the biblical Sabbath is the approach of the History of 
Religions School which derives the biblical basis for 
the Sabbath from the Babylonian ghapattu,looking for 
common cultic elements such as the fact that the number 
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"seven" is sacred among all the Semites. The Babylon- 


®lzezah, 16a; Tafanit, 27b. Cf. Heschel, Sabbath, 
pell6d. 

ge & J. Lewy, "The Week and the Oldest West 
Asiatic Calendar", Hebrew Union College ual, 


ian Sabbath, tied to the lunar cycle of the month, 
observed the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-eighth days of the lunar month as days of ill- 
omen, penance, and appeasement of the gods. in add- 
ition, as an odd day, the nineteenth day of the month 4 
was a"day of wrath", upsetting the septagesimal ae 
On the whole the Sabbath days of the Babylonian world 
were not days of rest, any number of cuneiform tablets 
showing that business contracts were negotiated and 
concluded on these days. On the nineteenth day, alone, 
were business and work activities brought toa wes 
for it was a day to propitiate the wrath of the gods. 

At once we are able to contrast the Babylon- 
ian Sabbath with the biblical Sabbath. The “new moons 
and Sabbaths" of the Bible are, generally speaking, fest- 
al days, not | ae anxiety and instability as in the 


Babylonian world. Moreover the Hebrews did 


7O3The Akkadian phrase um nuch Jibi ilani has been 
translated as "days of appeasing the hearts of 
the gods" as against a more conventional tfrans- 
lation of "days of heart-rest". Thus the con- 
cept of "rest" applies to causing the gods to 
rest their anger, not of rest for man from his 
labor. J. Barth, "The Jewish Sabbath and the 
Babylonians", reprint, American Israelite, Nov. 
20, 1902. No pagination on reprint. 


7e4 Ibid. 
7c Hos.2:13(11)3; Ezek.45:17; Neh.10:34(33); II Chr. 
2:4(3)3 etc. 
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not work on the Sabbath; it was a day of total rest. 
Apart from this character another feature of the Heb- 

rew Sabbath, and a cardinal one at that, is that it 

beat out a rhythm of weeks independent of any lunar 

cycle. According to Johannes Meinhold the “week" 

is strictly a post-exilic concept not appearing before 

the time of Deamon f H. Webster suggests. a compromise 
with this view, holding that the Hebrew Sabbath was 
originally tied to the cycle of lumation, identifying, 
thus, the Hebrews and Babylonians, but that in post-exilic 
times it broke the cycle of lunation, articulating 

seven day weeks independent of the lunar BP ogy In 

the light of Morgenstern's work such a possibility is 
dubious since the post-exilic calendar was lunar as 
opposed to the solar and lunar-solar calendars of’ pre- 
exilic times. 


More light is shed on the meaning of the 


Hebrew Sabbath through an examination of the lexico- 


graphical meaning of the word Rav, The verb Naw and 


7Camos 8:5; Neh.10:31; Is.1:13; Ex.16:22(P); etc. 


787 Johannes Meinhold, Sabbat und Woche im Alten 
Testament, pp.lOff. Cf. H. Webster, Rest Days, 


708H , Webster, loc. cit., seq.if. 


f/f ff 


the Arabic ep any mean “to finish" and "to interrupt", 


respectively, to complete an action which requires nothing 
further to be done to it. the priestly account of 
the creation tells us that YHWH "rested" ( naw?) after 
the creation, implying — completed the work leaving 
nothing further to be Gar his "rest" was a conclus- 
ion of all that he had done. Six times in the Penta- 
teuch the Sabbath (NaW is linked with the term seventh 
day (?y?2un 51}. ten times it is linked with the day 
of rest (naw). At once we have a linkage of the 
Sabbath with the concept of seven and rest, bringing into 
the Bible the seventh day of rest, the Sabbath. It 
will be noted (Vide infra nn.790,791) that all the 
various documents which make up the Pentateuch, viz., 
J,E, D, P, and H, are represented. This overall ident- 
ity at once makes us suspicious that we have in this 
use of the Sabbath a very old tradition. 

From the other point of view of the History 
of Religions School Morris Jastrow holds that the term 


789cen. 2 23 (p Rs 


790m, 90310 211(8) 5 31:15335:2(P); Lev.23:3(H); 
Deut.5: 14. ‘ 


7Pigen.2:2,3(P); Exel16:30(P?); 20:11; 23:12(E); 
31: 15,17(P); 34s21(J)3 35: 5p); Lev.23: 3(H). 


TINAW should not be translated as “solemn rest", but 
as "Sabbath-like", arguing that this term antedates 
both the Sabbath and the full-moon fea vive, by its 
usage for the New Year and Asif ar * i xam= 
ination of the term ]}1N2V shows that it us used 
eleven times in the Old Testament, four times in 
connection with the seventn day of Pe i eo 

seven times in relationship to the bern veis. 

While it is true that three of the four uses of 

the term for the seventh day of rest are post-exilic, 
one is from the Holiness Code which stems from a very 
ancient tradition. While JastBrow has a point there 


is not sufficient evidence to make his case "air-tight". 


The use of the term "new moons and Sabbaths" 


occurs frequently in the Bible in contrast to the 


linkage of the Pentateuch with the seventh day of rest; 


the term "new moons and Sabbaths" are listed seventeen 


hy 


times in Young's Analytical Concordance to the Bible. 


But again most of these instances are post-exilic, 


79ecf., Lev.23:24; 23:39,39. Cf. Morris Jastrow, 
, "The Day after the Sabbath" 


American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, ox 1918), 
pe97, ne7. Cf. H. Webster, Rest Days, p.236. 


7935%.16223; 31:15; 35:2 (all P); Lev.23:3(H). 
7Levy.16231; 23:24,32,39,393 25:4,5 (all H). 
79>vide supra, p.666. 


Suggesting that Israel's religion was a defection of 

an earlier tradition. The counter-part of the 

term "new-moon" (WIM) would be more appropriately 

the word "full-moon" eT to But this word occurs 
only twice in the wae Testament, once in the psalter 
and once in Seovasia” Instead of NOO the term 
nQV is linked with W™ for the"new moons and Sabbaths". 
The fact that the more logical parallel occurs only 
twice in the Bible, only one of these occasions in 
connection with the new-moon, at once suggests that 
identification of the NaW with the full-moon-cult is 
impossible. The only way we can identify the Hebrew 
and Babylonian Sabbaths is to show that they existed 
side by side in the post-exilic period. Such an id- 
entification shows nothing other than the fact that the 
Babylonians and Hebrews had divergent strains from the 


earliest of times. 


The Kenite theery is interesting although 
798 
rather weak. According to this theory the Sabbath 


was originally a day of Saturn, an unlucky day. The 


790? he discussion seq. ff. is taken from E.G. 
Kraeling, "The Present Status of the Sabbath 
Question", American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, ALIX (1933), pp.e2l-ece, 


797ps.81:4(3); Prov.7:20. Brown, Driver, Briggs, 


Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
p.+90. 


798kpaeling, op. cit., pp.218-219. 


Kenites who celebrated the day of Saturn were smiths 

by trade, using the forge as an artifact of their trade, 
On the day of Saturn, an unlucky day, it would be very 
natural for them to let the fires in their forges die 
out and not kindle a new fire until the day of ill-omen 
was passed. Accordingly, if the Hebrews imported 

the Kenite day of Saturn into their religion they 

would have a prohibition against kindling a fire on 

the Sabbath. There is only one explicit prohibition 


799 
against kindling a fire on the Sabbath, and one allusion 


to it,prohibiting or to "gather sticks" (presumably for 
00 


fuel) on the Sabbath. Both references are from 
post-exilic priestly sources. Amos attacks the 
worship of Kaiwan, presumably believeag to be PEE 
However, Amos's remark is an isolated instance and 

the post-exilic references cannot be related to a pre- 


exilic comment in Amos. On the whole the Kenite 


theory is rather untenable. 


From the evidence which has been examined 
we are led to certain conclusions, the tentative character 
of these conclusion readily being admitted. We note 


0 WIS py assocp), 


00 .15232(P). 
Olamos 5:26. 


that the Pentateuch identifes the Sabbath with the 
seventh day of rest. This fact would conclusive- 

ly define the biblical Sabbath if the word NaWwas a 
true root of a noun rather than a peisicaiaaiiane 
Nevertheless, we have other coordinating facts by 
which we can appraise the meaning of the biblical 
Sabbath. The phrase "new moons and Sabbaths" does 
not occur in the Pentateuch. Moreover the correlat- 
ive for "new-moon"( V1) would be "full-moon'"( N03) but 
this term is used only twice in the Bible and only once 
at that for "“full-moon". This fact is important 
since the term NIWis not a correlative of WIN, We 
are forced, therefore, to reject any identification of 


the Hebrew Sabbath with the full-moon. While there 


is not sufficient evidence to prove that the Hebrew 


Sabbath is completely independent of the Babylonian 


full-moon-cult, neither can the inverse be established. 
The Hebrew Sabbath cannot be derived from this general 
approach of the History of Religions School. The 
identity of the Sabbath with the Exodus is made clear 
in the Deuteronomic decalogue which presents itself 

as a sanctioning of what seems to go back to earliest 


002k raeling, op.cit., p.228. 
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roots. E-decalogue bids Israel to remember 
the sabbath, and the priestly sources make the Sabbath 
a Sign for the generations of OO tas 
The priestly and Isaianic (Deutero and 
Trito= Isaiah) interpretation of the Sabbath is in 
terms of a sign of holy time without spatial activity. We 
seethis attitude particularly in the relationship of 
Sabbath to the priestly account of creation. 


Sabbath hallows the time of creation, counting 


after the other the days of creation, adding to 


work an eventless day which ee it. This 


expresses time and only time. The priestly 
account expresses the overall religious attitude of 
the post-exilic school-- the creation is six days of 
events-in-time, the seventh hallowing time but having 
no spatial or physical event. In this manner the 
Sabbath is a sign of “holy time". Later rabbinical 
speculation adde@-to this conception the mystical and 
esoteric concepts of peace, joy, tranquility, etc. 


With this addition the Subbath, taking on an inner 


— ——- OO3peut.5212-15. 
xe2038. 
805n x. 31:13,14,16. 
Gen.232. 


dimension in time but not an outer dimension of an 
sical activity, completed the creation of the OO 
Thus the priestly interpretation readily passed over 
into the post-biblical rabbinical interpretation. 
The continuity is at once seen, although rabbinical 
speculation introduced a mystical element not pre- 
sent in biblical thought. 

ri The Deutero-Isaiah linked the creation with 
selenption. Creation is interpreted in terms of 
some particular hour of history, never with something 
forever — history, thus, becomes a stage of contin- 
uous creation. The bringing together creation 
and redemption on a stage of world-history transforms 
the Sabbath into an expression of a holy time in the 
present creation and present redemption. The Sabbath, 
thus, is the "delight"of men, the holy day pointing 
in the time of the present to the creation and redempt- 


810 
ion of a world-history. The Sabbath not only 


articulates the holy time of the negannene. 23% the 
li 


holy time of the end, the time of salvation. For 
SO7neschel, Sabbath, pp.22ff.; 105,nn.23,24. 
S08 75 uosks 45:8,22. 
80975 .41:20; 48:6re. 


81075 58313 (More appropriately this verse is 
assigned to Trito-Isaiah.) 


81115 .56:1-2. (Trito-Isaiah) 


those who "keep" the Sabbath the reward ears 
12 
a name into the remote ages of time (D7 1¥ OW). 


This promise extends even to the tapos who will 
13 
be brought to the holy mountain of YHWH. 
The holiness conception of the Sabbath 


is a theology of time, par excellence, distinctive 


to the priestly, Deutero,and Trito-Isaianic eaieannaualee 
For the "wholly other" (WITP) quality of the nee 
is independent of the spatial features of the world 

and unaffected by any lunar or celestion motion. 


the character of holiness sets the Sabbath apart 


from other concepts, and this quality (wt?) makes 


the Sabbath an absolute metre of time in se, apart 

from things which are within the Sabbath. This 

quality of holiness does.not mean that the Sabbath 
articulates the metaphysical doctrine sub species 
temporalis. It is set off as a metre of time only 

by pointing to events which take place in time, viZ., 
the days of creation. The holiness of the Sabbath does 
not make time by itself holy, but it makes the Sabbath 


Clots 5634-5. 

81315 .56:6-7. 

“8l4yiae nn.810,811. I have not strongly differentiated 
between the Deutero and Trito Isaiahs as I do not 


think that this distinction is eesential to the 
discussion. 
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of time holy, the time of the completion of the creation 


holy, the time of the redemption holy. in this 
eonception we reach a new height of interpretation-- 
time is hallowed in pointing to the creation and the 
redemption. This is dormwithout hypostatizing time 
or space. The biblical world is still the world 

of things abiding in time from the beginning of days 

to the last of days, the last days of things. By 
setting apart the time of the completion of creation, 
time became holy without destroying the sanctity of 
things. In the last analysis this holiness view 
demands that man labor to sanctify the work of life 

in the six days of time and that the seventh be 
sanctified as the holiness of time which has completed 
the work. In this way the biblical metre of time 
becomes a sign which points at one hand to the completed 
and past creation and which points at the other hand to 
the completion of a future creation in time. The pre- 
sent takes its meaning from these ends. But as a 
Sign of creation it is also a sign between YHWH and 
Israel for all the generations, that man must redeem 
the things of life within the six days and must redeem 


. 816 ae 
time in the holiness of God on the seventh. Here 


165, ,31:12-17(P). 


the biblical Sabbath became a motif of the sanctity 


of time. 


We are able to observe that the Sabbath 


passed from an earlier meaning in the decalogue to the 
post-exilic relationship of the Sabbath with holiness. 
In all cases the Sabbath is a metre of time. In 

the pre-exilic case the metre is the time of history and 
the generations within history, independent of spatial 
qualities of nature. Time alone defines, thus, the 
generations. The second case unites time with the 
holiness of YHWH. At once the Sabbath points towards 
the completion of things. Throughout the Bible the 
Exodus, the Creation, and the Hedemption of Israel and 
the world are united with the Sabbath motif. in Trito- 
Isaiah we obtain the notion of a continuous creation 

and redemption. Here the Sabbath becomes a completion 
each week of a new creation and redemption. The sanctity 
of present time is achieved co a hallowing of the 
things which ane completed one after the other daily. 
As the Sabbath points each week to the completion of 
creation and redemption, a metre of time, so it also 
points to the completion of things at some future hour, 
i.e. at the eschatological time. The urgency of the 


hour becomes greater each week as each parting of the 


Sabbath completes another week of time, bringing Israel 


closer to a completion of the old creation with a be- 
ginning of the eschatological creation. In this 
sense it is possible for each biblical hour to be 
worth a thousand a We approach "eternity" 
only by making the present hour of life worthy of 
a completion, bringing things a endure in time 
to a final resting place in God. But a completion 
of this sort is a completion of deeds in time, not 
of the end of time. The biblical Sabbath, therefore, 
does not complete the time of life, but the things and 
deeds of life, allows us to"breathe RT sa 

the rabbinical transition of the Sabbath 
to the concept of the “preview of the coming age" is 
not, therefore, without biblical foundation. To id- 
entify the Sabbath with the Babylonian lunar cycle or 
the Kenite day of Saturn, however interesting from the 
comparative point of view, is to lose the ultimate mean- 
ing of the Sabbath. Xoth rabbinical Judaism and the New 
Testament took up a different understanding of the Sabbath. 
Whatever the common meeting points of Israel with other 


semitic groups the final pathways were different. Ta- 


Sl7or, ps.90sh. 
818p5 90:2. 
199% .31:17. 


entifying the post-biblical Sabbath with roots from 
the earliest of traditions is to make the historical 
roots themselves eschatological. The History of 
Religions School cannot go beyond a simple comparison 


5 


of common elements. the creation epoch of the Babylon- 
ians becomes meaningful as a primordial world-sludge - 

was fashioned into the world. The creation epoch 

of the priestly writers becomes meaningful as the 

things of the world were fashioned in time. The 

site of creation, thus, is unimportant, but the time 

of creation is its holiness. Time does not gain 
ultimate significance in se-- it is not an ontological 
category. Time gains significance as the deeds of 

life are completed one after the other. Thus time 

gains ultimate significance when the ultimate deeds of 
life are completed. The Sabbath is the sign of this 
completion, and as it attains eschatological propostions 
it takes on the character of the completion of an 
eschatological age. In rabbinical language the 

Sabbath is a preview of the completion of an eschatological 


age to come. for this reason the "age to come" cannot 


be transhistorical, but must be a time which is coming. 


In the metre of time each hour must finish its possibilities 


as a sign of the completion at some ultimate hour. 


The New Testament continues this notion in its call to 
repentence, demanding that each hour of time be completed 
by a deed of ultimate decision. Consistent with the 


rabbinical tradition which tells a man to repent the 


day before he dies, the New Testament reminds a man 
820 
may die tonight. The Sabpath is a sign 


of the completion of creation. But this Sabbath 
may be the last, and,thus, the deeds of life mus 
be finished in haste. iF she Lord of the Sabbath 
821 
is coming to complete the work of a New Creation. 


The New Testament treatment otf the Sabbath, 


therefore, is continuous with the rabbinical tradition 


on one hand and eschatological on the other. Just 

as the Sabbath implies a completion of an activity 

or deed, particularly that of creation, so the New 
Testament Sabbath can be construed to mean a completion 
of the works of repentence and redemption, of a new 
creation, by the Lord of the Sabbath. Repeatedly 
Jesus heals on the Sabbath which from the standpoint 
of the prevailing Pharisaism was labor and violation 


8201 ,12216-21. 
S2latt.12:8; Mk.2:273 Lk.625. 


822 
of the spirit of the Sabbath. But in terms of New 


Testament thought the healing on the Sabbath was a sign 
of the new life in the new creation. For the berith 
mflah or circumcision was allowed on Sabbath by rabbinical 
interpretation-- it completed the covenant of YHWH and 
Israel. The Sabbath is given as a sign of the covenant 
very explicitly in the eae Thus the Fourth 
Gospel points wat that if the circumcision perfects 
a man by fulfilling the covenant, then healing on the 
Sabbath perfects a man by fulfilling a new covenant, 
i.c., healing would make a man whole spiritually and 
physically and is to be considered, therefore, greater 
than the cei’ It is very clear that the 
New Testament accounts of healing on the Sabbath con- 
ceive of the fulfillment of a covenant greater than 
the circumcision, and consequently conceive of the Sabbath, 
the sign of the covenant, as an eschatological completion 
of an eschatological creation. 

The New Testament continues to express the 
Sabbath in eschatological terms when it describes the 


death and burial of Jesus in terms of the approaching 


822 


Matt.12:lOff; Mk.3:2ff.3; Lk.6:6ff.; 13:10ff.; 
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Sabbath, John (whose dating does not agree with the 


Synoptic Gospels) stressing the fact that it was a 
825 
"high Sabbath" because it coincided with Passover. 


The Gospels of Matthew and Mark tell us that Jesus 


826 
was laid into a "new tomb” hewn out of rock; Luke 


and John comment that it was a "new tomb in which 
807 
no one ever had laid". This fact is rather 


strange in the light of Jewish and earlier biblical 
tradition. “rom the e@rliest traditions, continuing 
even in modern Judaism, one generally sleeps in the 


beth-folam of his fathers, and is gathered unto his 


828 
people. All — kings of Israel and Judah sleep 
329 
with their fathers. Appropriately Jesus should have 


been laid to rest in the family plot. It would have 
been logical to take his corpse to Bethlehem or to 
Galilee if the Bethlehem birthplace was only an invent- 


ion of the New ee authors seeking to fulfill a 
30 

Davidic tradition. But the fact is that Jesus is 
02 Mi 6163423 Lk.23354; Jn.20:31. 
8263 tt 1272605 Mk.153:46. 
0271 232535 Jn.19:41. 

28oen.40:20ff.: 5035,l1l2. 
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laid in a new tomb on the eve of the Sabbath. We 
suggest that this departure reflects the concern of 

the Evangelists that the Lord of the Sabbath be placed 
in a new tomb. The approaching Sabbath, the close of 
the week, expressed the completion of the work of creat- 
ion. Without straining our typology we can construe 
the death and rest in the new tomb to be the rest of 
the Lord of the Sabbath who now “breathes freely", 
concluding the work of a New Creation. Appropriately 
the Resurrection is described in terms of the first 

day of the SS That the Gospels seek to describe 
a literal, exact, and unquestionable fact, we are not 


prepared to discuss. But that the Evangelists saw 


the temporal character of the Sabbath in.eschatological 


proportions,we submit,is quite clear. The transition 


from the Sabbath gua eschatological completion of the 

New Creation to the first day of the week of eschatolog- 
ical time at once preserves the meaning of the Sabbath-- 

it is a motif of time, closing the deeds-in-time of the 
eschatological creation, opening the new week of eschatolog- 


ical life. The Fourth Gospel gives to Jesus the last 
O34Matt.28:1; Mk.16:1-2; Lk.24:1; Jn.20:1. 


832 
words, “it is finished". Immediately the Gospel 


moves to the fact that the “high Sabbath" was approach- 
een. The difference in the traditional last 
words of Jesus between the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Fourth Gospel may be explained in terms, perhaps, of 
Johannine theology which understood the "pase 
spirituality of the Sabbath ahd are, 

The identification of the Sabbath of the 
Passion Week with the Passover in the Fourth Gospel 
is important. We noted the discrepancy between the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel in terms of 
the Last Supper, the latter making the body of Christ 
the Paschal Sacrifice. We have suggested that the 
difference is intentional, reflecting the theology of 
the Fourth Yospel. Now we note that the Sabbath becomes 
identified with the Passover, that the elements of the 
Last Passover are brought together with the Last Sabbath-- 


the Christ is the Paschal Lamb of sacrifice and he is 


also the Lord of the Sabbath who now "breathes freely" 


having finished a new creation. Bringing these two 
©323n 19:30. | 
©333n.19231. 
Esc. Matt.27:463; Mk.15:34; Lk.23:46. 


temporal elements together makes the Christ the Lord 
of time and history in the fullest sense. 

Thus the various motifs of biblical time 
articulate one recurrent theme-- there is an appointed 
time for the deeds and action of the Lord God of history. 
Bringing together the Sabbath, the Exodus, the Day of 
the Lord, and the Temple at Jerusalem reiterates one 
basic idea-- the time of history has meaning, and the 
God of history who has hid his face finally shows it 
in the time of history. It is th these terms that 
biblical faith takes its meaning. From the intensified 
use of the Sabbath in eschatological terms, in conjunction 
with the Passover, Johannine theology is able to express 
the nature of biblical eschatology, the tension between 
the future and the present meaning of that future. 

Along titese lines the theology of the Fourth Gospel 
is in accord with Paul when he proclaims that he is 


835 
"present in the spirit but absent in the body”. 


Immediately following this futuristic hope he bids 


everyone to celebrate oe Feast with the new 
leaven of life in Christ. Thus Paul 


moves from the future to the present of life 


835 
: Pe Cor.5:6. \ 


I Cor.5:8. 


in terms of hope and spirit. Those who anticipate 

the coming of the Lord of the Sabbath "breathe freely" 
already; they rest with the completion of the New 
Creation. But this is possible only in terms 

of a faith in the future care this hour with a 

mode of action and belief. Here the "courage 

to be" becomes more than an ontological affirmation 
about existence-in-the-world, but an attachment with 

the future of real history. a 

The loss of the Sabbath by the post-Jerusalem, 

Hellenistic Church was natural and inevitable as Christ- 
ijanity made its break with Judaism, attaching itself 
more and more to the Western idiom of Greek thought, 
life, and concepts. For a long time the Judaeo- 
Christian Church observed both the Sabbath and the 

Day of Resurrection, the first heralding completion 

of the New Creation in the eschatological Sabbath of 
Christ; the second heralded the beginning of the 


eschatological New Life. The sequence was both 


logical and continuous with the biblical meaning of whe 


Sabbath. The Sabbath motif, therefore, embellished 


the temporal outlook of -the Church. The Church 
on os ee ae “z 
377 In.52he5. 


renouncec extreme futuristic apocalyptic early in its 
history, Johannine theology being one of these express- 
ions. The loss of the Sabbath motif took away from 
this denial a due sense of balance concerning the 
relationship of the future in time to the present in 
time. Thus there was a loss of time within a motif 
of time. The temporal quality of the eschatological 
Sabbath, therefore, was lost, the weekly Sabbath 


no longer beating out a metre of time as a pre-view 


of the eschatological hour to come. A great mis- 
proportion resulted; for without a theology of the Sabbath 
the metre of future time could no longer have meaning. 
As a result metaphysical doctrines which dissolved 

the temporal relationship of the future to the present 
became current in the theological and Christological 
formulations of the Church. Perhaps this is one of 

the reasons why the Western Church became increasing- 
ly metaphysical, developing what amount to a spatial 
and neo-cultic interpretation of the Mass which brought 
Christ spatially into a sacrifice each celebration of 
the Mass, For there was the loss of the sign of time; 
and Christ was the Lord of time. 


5. Conclusions 


In the first part of this study we approached 
the problem of biblical time by an examination of sever- 


al word-motifs. In this section our approach has been 


different, examining basic and recurrent concepts and 


institutions which articulate biblical time. Among 
the many concepts and institutions we have selected 
the Exodus-Passover motif, the Day of the Lord, the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and the Sabbath. All of these 
concepts have been institutionalized in the liturgical 
life of post-biblical Judaism, particularly the Temple 
and the Sabbath. The temporal connotations of all, 


save the Temple at Jerusalem,are obvious. The Temple 


at Jerusalem, however, is a spatial location, a central 


sanctuary brought under the meaning of time and history-- 


the house of the Lord is subordinated to the time of the 
Lord, and the Lord of history rules the space of the 
world. 

The Exodus-Passover motif seems to stem 
from the earliest of historical traditions. At once 
the legend suggests the existence of an agricultural 
cult which antedated the historical meaning. As an 
agricultural rite the Exodus-Passover motif would not 
be a temporal concept but a spatial one under the con- 
trol of nature. But we noted that if these cultic 
features ever existed-- an assumption which has not 
been established conclusively-- then surely they dis- 
apneared in the post-exilic interpretation of the fest- 
ival as historical; and the post-exilic subordination 
of nature to the time of history would accomplish this 
historization. The place of importance which the 
Bible accords to the departure from the land of Egypt, 
however, makes us wonder if the Exodus-Passover does not 
have genuine historical roots in the first place. From 
this point of view the cult would represent a defection 
of Israel's religious life with a post-exilic return to 
the earliest foundations. Such a point of view is poss- 


ible because the cultic elements seemed strongest during 


the national monarchy of Israel, the period in which 
the sovereign powers would be more likely attracted 


to the Canaanite-Pheenician concept of the king as 


the earthly symbol of the cosmic baal, particularly 


when the kingship lost most of its prestige as it 
became a vassal of these northern Semitic powers. 
Nevertheless the post-exilic documents insisted that 
they were returning to the oricinal sources of Israel's 
religion. For internal reasons we suggested that this 
position has a strong ground for acceptance. 

The studies of Julian Morgenstern have 
proven significant in the second part of this study, 
drawing as we did conclusions which Morgenstern, himself, 
has overlooked. Through a number of different approaches 
Morgenstern has maintained that pre-exilic Israel during 
her national period identified her religious life with 
the shemesh-cult. Like her cultic neighbors Israel 
would have celebrated an "“enthronement" festival each 
year, enthroning the earthly king as a symbol of the 
cosmic baal-shemesh. This enthronement festival, 
according to Morgenstern, took place during the fall 


agricultural festival, the Asif Festival,which became 


the post-exilic Sukkoth celebration without the enthrone- 
ment character. This hypothesis is arrived at through 
an examination of the hiblical and mishnaic texts deal- 
ing with the dedication of the Temple of Solomon. 
Moreover, by a study of the calendars of Israel, 
Morgenstern holds that the day of enthronement took 
place on the tenth day of the seventh month, and that 
this day was identical with the Day of YHWH and the 
autumnal equinox. Post-exilic calendar changes pushed 
the Sukkoth Festival to the fifteenth of the month, 
made the first of the month the Rosh Hash-shanah, and 
introduced the Day of Atonement on the tenth of the 
month. At once two things happen if this hypothesis 
is true: First, the agricultural character of 


Asif or Sukkoth Festival is separated from the N 


Year Festival. second, the New Year Festival 

separated from the enthronement rite of the sun-cult. 

By simple transpagjtion Morgenstern areues for a reform 

of the spring festival, the Passover, separating, thus,the 
agricultural Shavuoth Festival and the vernal equinox 


from Passover, removing, thereby, the cultic character 


of the Passover. As a result of this reform the post- 


~ 


exilic calendar controlled the time of nature by the 
time of history. 

the Temple, the so-called 
"Gates of Righteousness", are important in this study 
of the relationship of the Temple to the sun-cult 
both in Mishnaic and biblical sources... Morgenstern 
assumes that the Temple was oriented along an east- 
west axis. If this were the case then the rays of 
the sun on the vernal and autumnal equimoxes would 
be able to enter the East Gates of the Temple at 
dawn, go down the long Temple aisle and flood the 
debir of the altar with sun-light. A gold image 
of the baal-shemesh would be illuminated by this 
light, giving the semblance of life and enthronement. 
It is in this context that Morgenstern explains the 
Day of YHWH and the preaching of Amos. 


The post-exilic writers were able to reject 


this cultic approach. In Ezekiel the radiant-weight of 


YHWH returns by way of the East Gate and the Gate stays 

shut’ thereafter. Post-exilic reform claimed it went | 

back to the original YHWH-ism of Israel. But whether 

it restored an earlier tradition or whether it introduced 
something new,in either case,it brought to a close the assoc- 


iation of the agricultural cycles, the sun-cult, and the 


New Year and Passover Festivals. There are any 


number of criticisms of Morgenstern's work which we 
cannot enter into at length in this study. Jt is 
important to note, however, that these hypotheses 

are only proposed in terms of the general consequences 
of the post-biblical interpretation of the historical 
meaning of the Exodus-Passover motif. If the hypo- 
theses are false the consequences still may be true, 
namely that time and history regulate nature rather 
than the other way around. 

The spring festival seemed more indigenous 
to the history of Israel, and the Passover came to be 
the central celebration of posteexilic life. The 
Sukkoth Festival commemorates in the post-exilic liter- 
ature the period of Israel's wanderings, linking it 
and somewhat subordinating it to the Exodus-Passover 
theme. The constant reference to Egypt in the Bible, 
far more important in the historical and prophetical 
books than the Patriarchs, makes Exodus the main festival, 
if this had not already been the case. 

The Passover motif becomes eschatological 
in post-exilic priestly and prophetic thought. It 


articulates a remembrance of the past, calling the 


present hour to expect the historical Lord to re-deliver 
Israel again. A very important feature is that 
remembrance is an historical concept as contrasted with 
cultic re-enactment. It is true that the Bible de- 
mands a contemporaneity with Exodus. This is possible 
by identification of each generation with the fathers, 
and without this covenantal identity the contempoPmaneity 
is impossible. Thus while there is an element of 
Spatial re-enactment in the Passover celebration it 

is made possible only because each generation remembers 
first what was done for their fathers through"mighty 
signs and wonders", While each generation is bid to 
relive the Exodus,"to consider as if he, himself went 
forth from the land of Egypt" in Haggadic language, 

this can be dome only by remembering that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were the fathers, that "a wandering 


Aramean was our father". Thus we are Abraham, Isaac, 


and Jacob because we are corporately united in the 


generations of time rather than because we can spatially 
transcend ourselves into the land of Egypt. The “undy- 
ing message of the night of watching" which the Haggadah 
proclaims, therefore, is decidely not cultic, but the 
subordination of the cult to the time of history, to 


YHWH's renewal in time for each generation, rather 
than for YHWH's renewal in space. 

In the New Testament we observed that the 
Passover theme was of extreme importance, defining 
the entire setting of the Passion Story. The Last 
Supper was a Passover Feast if we follow the view 
of the Synoptic Gospels or it may have preceded the 
Passover Feast if we follow the view of the Johannine 
Gospeleé. in the first case we pointed out the 
eschatological character of the Feast, the Anointed 
One proclaiming the eschatological Passover in the 
“age to come", In the second case the Christ, hin- 
self, becomes the Paschal Lamb of Sacrifice, making 
the eschatological Passover a present fact. Thus 
the New Testament develops two views. of Passover: the 


eschatological Last Passover in Christ to Come, and 


the eschatological Last Passover in Christ already Come. 


It has been pointed out in detail that there is not 
sufficient evidence to justify taking the latter view 

as normative. We concluded, and we reaffirm this 
conclusion, that these two eschatological views represent 


two applications of eschatological language to the basic 


concept of Passover and the Passover in Christ. 


The tension between these two modes defines one central 
reality, namely that the New Testament sees in the 
Christ an eschatological metre of time; both coming 
and already experienced in spirit,the eschatological 
Passover is united with the Anointed One. 

Along similar lines of investigation the 
Day of the Lord was found to be a metre of.biblical 
time. The “latter day" was found to be a temporal 
day in the future and never a metaphysical time of 
“eternity”, or a trans-finite or transhistorical time. 
The Old Testament has two uses for the Day of the Lord, 


a prophetic meaning and an apocalyptical meaning which 


causes the future to recess to a more remote time. 


To these conceptions we add the New Testament Day of 


Resurrection or of Christ. The Old Testament Day of 

the Lord is the "last time" of deeds and events and 

not the last time of the temporal structure of history. 
The biblical promise is for the New Jerusalem, never 

a non-temporal order of eternity; the biblical promise 

is thus for new things in time, rather than for a new time. 
The expression “day of eternity" only occurs once in the 


canonical Bible and once in the Apocrypha. Such an 
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simply 
whose content 
any case it is 
‘rather tenuous 


less dav. 


ruarantor of past 
articulates a future 
motifs of Exodus 
define a mode of action and 
of the "elliptic" 
character of YHWH's revelation to Israel in her history. 
Martin Buber (as well as Oscar Cullmann) has d the 
term “midpoint of revelation" when speaking of the 
sent moment which is between creation and redemption. 


lle this use is strictly existential in meanins, it 
ee 2S 9 


is entirely too diagramatic a language for biblical 


thinking. In terms of the two foci, the Exodus and 
the Day of the Lord, more properly speaking,the present 
hour of history is called to make ultimate decisions, 


called to remember the past and to hope for the future. 


Here the present hour of history is existentially 
identified with the foci without a metanhysical doctrine 
of time and without diacramatic chronology. 

The New Testament renews the eschatological 
use of the motif of the Day of the Lord. The New 
Testament Day of the Lord has three meanings: the 


Day of Parousia or Final Meeting; the Day of Judgment 


which is remotely in the future; and the Day of Resurrect- 
ion or the Day of Christ. The first two uses continue 
the Old Testament's prophetic and apocalyptical use of 

the Day of the Lord; the last is distinctive to the 


New Testament and constitutes the "new" feature of the 


New Testament. This "new" feature lies in the content 


of hope and promise given through the first-fruits of 

the resurrection of the Christ; it is a sign for 

all the eenerations of what is to finally be. By 

this doctrine of first-fruits a specific tyne of hope 

is possible. At once it is seen that the New Testament 

understanding of the Day of the Lord is in terms of 
the content of hope and not a difference in temporal 

structure. 

The wider use of the New Testament Day of, the 
Lord, however, is in terms of the Day of Final Meeting, 


or Day of Parousia, continuing the prophetic understanding 
of the day of YHWH's coming action, judgment, mercy, 
etc. In summary we note that the New Testament con- 
tinues on the whole the temporal character of the Old 
Testament Day of YHWH through the Day of Parousia 
and the Day of the Lord extended to the remoter future. 
_ The New Testament Day of Christ intensifies the 
biblical possibility of hope, action, and affirmation, 
but continues the same biblical view of time. An 
urgency arises, however, with the Day of Christ which 
is not to be found in the Old Testament. The urgency 
of the New Testament expresses itself in an immediate 
call to repentence, in an immediate action, in an 
immediate decision to live a “new” life, discarding 
old possibilities and realizing new ones. 
Although the Temple at Jerusalem is an 
obvious symbol of spatial location, it, nevertheless, 
articulates biblical time. The symbols of the portable 
Ark of the Covenant and the collapsible Tent of Meeting 
are brought into the Temple and the place of the Temple 
under the tension of a central location and a mobile 


God of history. During the period of the monarchy 


the temporal character of the Ark and Tent may have been 


obscured by the more cultic and spatial features of 
"royal theology" which stressed centralization of 
the sanctuary and elevated the kingship. But the 
Temple was destroyed in history, and the post-exilic 
writers realized that the highest heavens could not 
contain YHWH much less a house. Thus, post-exilic 
thought returned to the earlier symbols of mobility, 
the Ark of the Covenant and the Tent of Meeting, 
idealizing these as concepts for the Second Temple. 
As a consequence of this idealization, retrojecting 
the meaning of the Second Temple into the Temple of 
Solomon, the Second Temple became a holy place in 
the time of history. It became a central sanctuary 
for YHWH, but it was always under the tension of time. 
The destruction of the Temple, thus, became an ever- 
present possibility-- the radiant-weicht could come 
and it could leave. Only the usehatelécical Temple 
will continue in time. The Temple, thus, became 
a sign of historical time, a spatial place articulating 
the time of history. 

The eschatological aspects of the Temple 
in time are reflected in the dispensational thihking 


of the Bible; although uncharacteristic of the Bible, 


it reflects the understanding of a spatial place-in-time. 


Exodus is located exactly half-way in time between the 
time of Israel in the land of Egypt and the construction 
of the Temple of Solomon. Thus the Temple is used 
as a Sign to denote the close of a particular histor- 
ical epoch, the central point being the Exodus, the 
end-point being the establishment of a central sanctuary. 
This chronological dating is largely post-exilic in 
character, representing a reading into the Temple of 
Solomon what post-exilic reformers wished the Second 
Temple to signify, the closing of an epoch of old 
religious life and the beginning of an epoch of new 
religious life. Thus it was a spatial sign of a 
temporal epoch. We cannot take the chronology as 
literal, but we must take serious the intent of the 
post-exilic reform to use the Temple as a spatial 
event-sign of biblical time. 

The dispensational thinking about the Temple 
is carried into the New Testament. fatthew follows 
the chronological arrangement in parallel form, there 
being fourteen generations from Abraham to David, fourteen 


from David to the deportation, and fourteen from the 


deportation to the Christ. The Christ appears at the 


end of an epoch of time, inaugurating the New_Era. 

In a typological sense he becomes a spatial sign, 
having"come into the world", of the new era in time. 
Again we have submitted that we cannot take seriously 
the typology of Matthew or the chronology as literal, 


but we must take serious the effort of the Evangelist 


to locate a spatial symbol in time which clearly 


defines the epochs of history. 


In a similar way the Epistle to the Hebrews 


continues to deal with the Temple in a disvnensational 
waye Without using the elaborate chronology of either 
Matthew or the post-exilic dating of the Temple, the 
author of the Epistle conceives of the Temple as a 
spatial sign of a temporal epoch. The Temple at 
Jerusalem pointed to an epoch of history, the epoch 

in which the Levitical system of sacrifice on the sub- 
human level operated, securing only a partial propitiation 
of men; the Temple in Christ pointed to a new epoch of 
time, the epoch in which the sacrifice of Christ represent- 
ed a more lasting and perfect propitiation, replacing 

the imperfect Levitical system. We can, therefore, 


assert that there is a continuous meaning in the Bible 


of the Temple as a motif of time. 


Finally we examined the biblical Sabbath as a 
metre of time. We recognized the general effort of 
the History of Religions School to derive the Sabbath 
from the Babylonian S tu, but in the last analysis 
stressed the dissimilarities between the Hebrews and 
the Babylonians. By no means have we been able to 
repudiate the History of Religions School; but neither - ~ 
have they made their argument conclusive. The de- 
nominative of the Sabbath is the verb "to complete" 
or "to finish". The Sabbath, thus, points to the 
finish of specific deeds in time, namely the completion 
of the creation. The Sabbath, therefore, does 
not articulate time in se, the rhythm of spaceless 
weeks of time, but rather of the completion of deeds- 
in-time. In the holiness and priestly traditions 
this time of completion becomes holy. This sanctity 
does not make time holy, but the Sabbath of time, 


the time of completion of a work holy. 


Definite religious connotations arise with 


this view of the Sabbath. One is that the work and 
activity of life must be hallowed and redeemed in the 
time of life, and the time of completion is hallowed 
following this work. The Sabbath is a coricluding time 
but it cannot exist apart from the deeds-in-time which 


precede it. For the biblical world moves by deeds 
in time,from its first deed to its last deed. 

The second religious connotation which arises 
from the Sabbath theme is the eschatological meaning 
of this metre of the time of finishing things. In 
rabbinical thought the Sabbath is a pre-view of the 
“age to come”. It points, therefore, to the completion 
of deeds in the New Age as well as to the completion 
of deeds in the present age. Such a point of view 
does not mean that the Sabbath is invested with mystical 
meanings, although rabbinical speculation rave it 
such, nor does it imply that the New Age runs “parallel" 
or "concurrent" with the present age. It simply 
means that the same motif of time is used in both the 
present age and the "age to come". 

The New Testament carries the biblical and 
rabbinical notions to a logical completion. Jesus is 
the Lord of the Sabbath. On the eve of Sabbath he 
is buried in a new tomb, whereas accepted Jewish trad- 
ition would have buried him with his fathers and have 
him gathered unto his people. We suggested that the 


new tomb reflects a certain psychology of the Evangel- 


ists who anticipate an eschatological Sabbath, the 


completion of the work of a New Creation. The Fourth 
Gospel is much more explicit along these lines than 
the Synoptic Gospels. The Sabbath following the 
crucifixion is also the Passover, and one wonders 
whether this is not deliberate in John. Jesus's 
last words in the Fourth Gospel do not agree with 

the Synoptics, but strongly suggest -the Sabbath idea 
when the Fourth Evangelist puts into Jesus's mouth 
the words "it is finished". The Sabbath following 


the crucifixion appears to have a nebulous character. 


One Gospel mentions that the disciples rested as pre- 


839 ' 
scribed by the commandments. Appropriately the 


Resurrection is on the first day of the week. 
A rather subtle understanding of the Sabbath is seen 
through this mentality and psychology of the Evangel- 
ists, understanding the Lord of the Sabbath as coming 
to finish the work of a new creation. . 

Thus we have brought together the concepts 
of Exodus, the Day of the Lord, the Temple at Jerusalem, _ 
and the Sabbath. Each motif articulates biblical time 
recurrently; each motif defines biblical eschatology. 
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From the first side the biblical world moves in time, 
from the first day of creation to the last day of the 
old creation; from the first day of the New Creation 
into the endless and remote ages to come. There is 
no metaphysical doctrine of eternity in the Bible. 


There is no dissolution of time-structure, and the 


New Age successively follows the present age. The 


time of the Bible is moving into the time of salvation. 
But that hour is yet come, although in terms cf the 
Passover, the Day of the Lord, the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and the Sabbath the Christ heralds that time and by 

a doctrine of first-fruits has given to all an assurance 
ahd hope. Hach of the motifs of biblical time, 
therefore, say in different historical, liturgical, 

and institutional settings the same thing: the Lord 
of time is coming; and in one way or another we have 


a f this through the first-fruits in Christ 


of the final appointment in time. In the Passover, 


the Day of the Lord, the Temple, and the Sabbath this 
central theme is reiterated. We have the concept of 
the Last Passover in Christ; and we are bidden to 
celebrate the Paschal Feast. The Day of Resurrection 


has given us a pledge for later time. The New Temple 


in Christ has entered into the space of the world to 
mark a new epoch of times The Lord of the Sabbath is 
laid to rest on Sabbath eve. In every case it is 
the Lord of time who speaks to Israel; in every 
case the Lord of history brings all things to the 
New Jerusalem in the time of the future. 

From this view of the Lord of time the biblical 
concept of eschatology takes.its meaning. Life, at all 
times uncertain and precarious, moves in time toward 
the coming Day of the Lord of time. The time of the 
present is, therefore, urgent, short, important. It 
must be quickly redeemed; the work of life must be 
completed before the Sabbath comes-- the Lord of the 
Sabbath is coming. One must repent one day before 
he dies-- but he may die tonight. Here we conclude 
with a reiteration of a recurrent theme throughout 
this s vee a religion is not born by tntroducing 
the timeless or the eternal into time, but it is created 
by a realization: of the possibilities of the hour in 


affirmation, decision, hope, action, and even dfeat. 


Biblical eschatology comes about by remembering the past, 


- - 


by anticipating the future, by uniting each present 
moment in the corporate life of the fathers of the 

past and the corporate life of the generations of 

the future. Here the given hour stands existentially 
at dead center between the foci of the past and future, 
temporally rededing from the past, temporally advancing 
into the future. Each hour finds it more difficult to 
remembers; but each hour has greater expectation for 
the future. All of life is enmeshed in this polarity 
as it moves from its past into its future. Here the 
end decides the beginning. But life did not move this 
way; it struggled through the anxieties from beginning 
to end. s Israel is able to speak about the Lord 
of history from generation to generation. 

we are Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by our unity with 

the generations. But in another sense we are the 
renerations who have followed and who have become the 
creat nation. We, therefore, are closer to the time 


of realization. Our hour of history becomes more 


important than the hour of Abraham--for the Lord of 


time is coming. 
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